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From the Victorian Mr Age 


The year was 1896. Only 45 states made up the Union—McKinley was campaigning for President 


—the needs of American business for corporate suretyship led to the formation of United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Company. @ Today, its 8,000 agents, located throughout the United States and 
Canada, help safeguard business and the individual by writing practically all forms of fidelity and surety 


bonds and casualty insurance policies. In the Air Age, as in the Victorian Age, U.S.F.& G. is Protection! 


UNITED STATES 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 
affiliate: 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY CORPORATION & & 


HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


Consult your insurance agent or broker Sie as you would your doctor or lawyer 
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“What I liked most about the act was when 
he did this!” 


The Cover 


Ox our cover this month Secretary of 
the Treasury VINSON is presenting 
Frank C. RATHJE, president of the 
American Bankers Association, a Treas- 
ury citation commending the A.B.A. 
for its job in promoting the sale of War 
Bonds and the Victory Loan. 

Through its War Bond Drives Com- 
mittee, the state committee chairmen, 
and its Treasury War Borrowing Com- 
mittee, the Association cooperated con- 
stantly with the Treasury for the place- 
ment of the war financing. Educational 
and promotional material, suggested 
speeches, ideas for sales campaigns, ad- 
vertising, and other vehicles for. stimu- 
lating public interest and participation 
in the loans were among the A.B.A’s 
contributions to an unprecedented na- 
tional effort. 

This was the banks’ biggest war job, 
and everybody agrees that they did it 
very well indeed. There’s a story sum- 
marizing it on page 72. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 3) 
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The Last Word in Safety for America’s Railroads 


var 


In Tickets as in Equipment, America’s 
Railroads demand maximum safety. 
That is why LaMonte Safety Paper— 
identified by the wavy lines—is speci- 
fied for Interline railroad tickets in the 
United States, Canada and Mexico. 


LA MONTE 


GEORGE LAMONTE & SON 


Science has perfected a new type 
of electronic communications sys- 
tem which enables the engineer 
in a speeding train to keep in 
constant touch by telephone with 
other cars in the same train... with 
other trains . . . and with signal 
towers. Thisnew development 
is the latest triumph in a long- 
continued sequence of improved 
controls and safety devices which 
have made American Railroads 


the safest in the world! ) »} And 
there is another type of safety 
which railroad men likewise con- 
sider vital to successful operation 
—the safeguarding of tickets 
against fraudulent alteration and 
counterfeiting. Which explains 
why for many years America’s 
railroads haveissued Interline tick- 
ets on LaMonte Safety Paper—the 
product which has been guardian 
of this nation’s checks since 1871. 


For Samples of La Monte Safety Paper see your Lithographer or Printer—or write us direct. 


We supply many banks and business organizations 


with their own INDIVIDUALLY IDENTIFIED Safe 


Paper. 


The issuing organization’s Trade-Mark is in the paper 
itself and appears on both the front and back of the 
check. Such INDIVIDUALIZED paper not only protects 


a 


« The Wavy Lines are a La Monte Trade Mark 


against fraudulent alteration but provides maximum 
protection against counterfeiting—saves Banks sort- 
ing time—helps prevent errors. 
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JUST A MINUTE—Continued 
We Move 


By the time this issue of BANKING 
reaches its readers, the magazine, to- 
gether with other departments of the 
American Bankers Association, will 
have moved to the A.B.A’s new home, 
12 East 36th Street, New York City. 
The quarters are on the ninth floor of 
the Combustion Engineering Building, 
between Fifth and Madison Avenues— 
easily accessible from New York’s two 
big railway terminals. 

Come in and see us! 


Resolved, That 


J ust to be seasonal, and perhaps a bit 
diverting, we offer a set of New Year 
resolutions for bankers, culled from ar- 
ticles in this month’s BANKING. 

You will, we trust, be able to draw up 
a much better batch after you’ve read 
the issue. But we have the big advan- 
tage of being able to get ours into print 
first, so here goes: 

Resolved, That our bank will cooperate 
fully in the 1946 transition of business 
to a peacetime footing, and will grant 
credit to all credit-worthy applicants. 
(JosepH StaGG LAWRENCE’S “See Here, 
1946!”, page 33.) 

Resolved, That our bank view its 
work for veterans as a community serv- 
ice having most important long-range 
aspects. (“The Job of a Generation,” 
page 38.) 

Resolved, That our bank will use the 
greatest care in cashing War Bonds. 
(Myron STEARNS’ “So the Housemaid 
Cashed the Bonds,” page 40.) 

Resolved, That we will try to know 
more about our public officials. (HER- 
BERT BRATTER’S “Here’s Harl,” page 
48.) 

Resolved, That we will improve our 
service by adopting, adapting and de- 
veloping operating methods that make 
better banking. (“ Methods,” page 76.) 

You can complete your own list. 


A Vermonter Visits The Old Lady 


Waar,” FRED COPELAND asked him- 
self, “would the Bank of England do to 
me, fresh from my Vermont hillside, if 
I went there and said I just wanted to 
look around?” 

Fred found out. The tricorned gen- 
darme who met him at the portal, the 
adding machine attendants, the black 
coated, striped trousered young gentle- 
men in the commercial department — 
all treated him with a courtesy and 
friendliness that rather bewildered this 
Yankee adventurer in Britain’s high 
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court of finance. And he set down as the 
main discovery of his visit “this heart- 
warming personal touch that seemed 
to be the trade mark of the Bank.” 

Mr. CopPELAnpD reminisces, pleasantly 
and with a purpose, about this experi- 
ence in his article on page 47. It isn’t 
spoiling your enjoyment to note here 
that his purpose is to point out that 
courtesy pays in banking, whether you 
are the Old Lady of Threadneedle Street, 
or, as he was, cashier of “a tiny country 
bank.” 


Navajos, Navy and 500 Bucks 


Frou Joun J. McCann in BANKING’s 
Chicago office comes this little story 
which he culled from our contemporary, 
Bankamerican, published by the Bank 
of America: 

It is possible that Navajo Indians will 
have more respect for modern bank- 
ing methods, following an incident told 
by pro-AC Paul Hopkins of the In- 
yokern facility of Bank of America. 

Navajos employed at the base on 
construction work cling to the tribal 
long hair, braided, rolled into a clump 
and tied up by a knotted bandana. The 
story goes that one of these braves was 


taking a noon-hour siesta when some 
joke-minded sailor from the base sneaked 
up and pulled a Delilah, tossing the 
cut-off clump of knotted hair into a 
nearby bush. 

When the Indian awoke and discov- 
ered the loss of his hair, his grief was so 
poignant that the jokesters began to 
have regrets. As the brave gave voice to 
tragic wails and ran from place to place 
looking for the missing locks, the sailors 
became apprehensive that they may 
have caused this Indian severe loss of 
face with his tribe—perhaps even 
banishment. 

At last the Navajo spotted the clump 
of hair in the bush and leaped upon it 
with loud cries of joy. Loosening the 
bandana, he probed into the severed 
locks and extracted five $100 bills. 
Then he tossed the hair away, stuffed 
the money in his jeans and walked 


Experience 
Service 
Cooperation 


Manned by officials with years 
of experience, our Correspon- 
dent Bank Division renders a 
complete service, conducted in 
an intimate and personalized 
manner. 


The guiding policy is one of 
cooperation in all matters of 
mutual interest. 


Member: New York Clearing House 
Association, Federal Deposst Insurance 
Corporation 


Dealers in 
UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT 
SECURITIES 


Inquiries 
Invited From 
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Institutional and 
other Investors 


New York Hansgatic 
CoRPORATION 


Established 1920 
120 BRoaDWAY 
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ATOMS 


Or 


Hidden, but no longer beyond scientific penetration, are 
the restless atoms. Split them, and you get ATOMIC 
POWER capable of destroying entire cities. 

Experts claim there is as yet no defense for civiliza- 
tion against the danger from the military use of atomic 
power. There is however an impregnable defense against 
financial loss, and that is INSURANCE. 

- Our Personal Property Floater Policy protects against 
financial loss resulting from losses (war risks excepted) 
of personal property owned, used or worn by you and 
members of your family in the same household. It 
affords world-wide protection. We modestly claim ‘it 


to be one of the best personal insurance values ever 


developed. 
Your LOSS-POTENTIAL, like the restless atom, 
surrounds your every activity! 


A ’phone call to our agent or your broker 
will bring full information and costs. 


SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY” 


Affiliated with 
"AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 


YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 


happily away in the direction of the 
banking facility. 

Thus aboriginal tradition suffered 
another blow . . . and the bank gained 
a new depositor. 


The Veterans 


Hex:’s a thought, expressed at the 
December meeting of the A.B.A. Com- 
mittee on Service for War Veterans, 
that’s worth keeping handy: 

When a veteran comes into the bank 
for advice, information, a loan, or what- 
ever service a banker can give him, re- 
member that he represents a public 
relations opportunity in the best and 
broadest sense of that hard-toiling 
phrase. In other words, he stands for 
the generation of men and women who, 
as they return to civil life, are the bank 
customers of tomorrow. With his rela- 
tives and close friends he numbers per- 
haps 30 million people — a population 
segment that will determine our national 
direction. 

The chance to serve him wisely and 
well far transcends, in the opinion of 
many bankers, the importance of adding 
a “GI loan” to the books. Perhaps it’s 
another case of seeing the forest rather 
than the trees. 


Therapeutics 


H. McGEE, vice-president of 
the Bankers Trust Company, New 
York, and a member of the A.B.A. 
Postwar Small Business Credit Com- 
mission, in his remarks at the recent 
financial admen’s meeting, made a point 
that seems to be a good answer to the 


‘complaint about banks being “unfair” 


to the little business man. 

“The crying need of the little business 
man in probably seven or eight cases 
out of ten is not credit,” he said. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 


“Do you have anything larger for when he 
answers the telephone?” 
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GOOD NEIGHBORS ARE 


The great buying power of Latin America, repre- 
sented by a vast accumulation of available dollar 
exchange, is engaging the attention of American 
exporters as the United States again prepares to 
send goods in volume to her neighbor republics. 

As our exports grow, the farmer in Chile will 
eventually get his new tractor; the Brazilian in- 
dustrialist, new factory equipment; and our new 
household appliances will put a twinkle in the eyes 
of many a Colombian housewife. Our “good 
neighbors” are also “good customers.” 

The Chase Foreign Department can be of in- 
valuable assistance to American exporters and 


importers. For the Chase Foreign Department has 
long maintained close relationships with corre- 
spondent banks throughout Latin America, chosen 
for their efficiency in transacting foreign business 
as well as their intimate knowledge and under- 
standing of local business conditions. 

Through these correspondents, the Chase is able 
to offer aid, in the form of accurate information 
and complete facilities, to the American business- 
men who will share in the coming great volume 
of trade. These-Chase facilities which are always at 
the disposal of our domestic correspondent banks 
provide a valuable service for their own customers. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


HEAD OFFICE: Pine Street corner of Nassau 
LONDON — 6 Lombard Street «+ 51 Berkeley Square + Bush House, Aldwych 


Havana + SanJuan Panama « Colon-*« Cristobcl 


. 


* Balboc + Office of Representative: Mexico City 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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— SPECIALISTS IN— 


United States Government 


Securities 


Federal Land Bank and Other Agency Issues 


State and Municipal Bonds 


C. J. DEVINE a CO. 


48 Wall Street, New York 5 HAnover 2-2727 


Chicago * Boston * Philadelphia + Pittsburgh * Cleveland 
Cincinnati ¢ St.Louis * San Francisco 


Direct Wires to all Offices 


Experienced Foreign Banking Service in 


CENTRAL and SOUTH 


AMERICA 


To banks and business firms interested in Central and South America, we 
offer a service backed by over a quarter century of experience in these im- 
portant areas. Our long established branch offices assure you of valuable assistance. 


Branches in Argentina, Brazil, British Guiana, British 
Honduras, Colombia, Peru, Uruguay, Venezuela, Cuba and 
the West Indies. 


Two branches in London, England 
Complete foreign banking service in all parts of the world 
New York Agency—68 William Street 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


Incorporated 1869 
HEAD OFFICE—MONTREAL 


Branches in Canada 
frqm Coast to Coast 


Resources exceed 
$1,700,000,000 


JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


“If you don’t care anything about my hap- 
piness, just think how unhappy it'll make 
my friends!” 


Rather, the difficulties are due to his 
shortcomings as a manager. 

“What would we think,”” Mr. McGee 
asked, “of a doctor who found a patient 
with a high fever and did nothing but 
pile ice bags on him without examining 
to find out what was causing the fever 
and doing something about the cause? 
To lend money to a man in financial 
straits because of managerial inadequacy 
is simply to pour money down a rat 
hole. The thing to do is to find out what 
caused the trouble and to take the little 
business man intelligently and sympa- 
thetically by the hand and to try to 
help him correct the fault.” 

The small business man, said Mr. Mc- 
Gee, is often used by politicians as a 
headline getter. 

“He frequently resents being classi- 
fied as little, particularly with the con- 
notation that he is always going to re- 
main little and is therefore only a 
‘problem child.’ The advance of the 
little business man of 100 years ago 
through the intervening years to big 
business has been immediately and 
courageously implemented by the 
banks.” 

The speaker also reminded the admen 
that 70 per cent of the country’s banks 
had legal lending limits of $15,000 or 
less, and were themselves “little busi- 
ness incarnate.” 


The Trustees Didn’t Sell 


A MAN in our town,” said the trust 
officer, “‘made Henry Clay. Frick’s suits. 
He admired Frick greatly and one day, 
during a fitting, asked him how to invest 
some money. 

“Buy U. S. Steel common and your 
son will profit,’ was the advice and the 
prediction of the steel man. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 
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In 1773 a clerk recorded the inventory of a store 
in Litiz, Pennsylvania. To him it was but a list of 
merchandise. While struggling with his task, only 
a miracle could have told him that it would one 
day become a document full of meaning to pos- 
terity for it not only lists many of the common 
goods purchased by our ancestors just prior to the 
Revolutionary War, but embodies the very essence 
of American strength. 

Between the lines of this old inventory we can 
read words like honesty, industriousness, efficiency 
and integrity—the stone and mortar out of which 
America’s business greatness was built. 

You don’t have to reach to the upper shelves of 
your imagination to find the priceless factors which 
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are indispensable to successful public service. 
These factors are made up of hard work, integrity, 
soundness and the genuine will to perform a na- 
tional duty. Since 1853 The Home Insurance Com- 
pany has been dedicated to these things. Taking 
frequent inventory of its stock in trade, with sharp 
appraisal for the needs of its producers and clients, 
has enabled The Home to aim high into the future 
with a firm foot on the ground. 


* THE HOME « 
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IME TESTED 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 
REMITTANCE PLAN 


AVAILABLE TO BANKS 


New areas are being opened to which support money 
from America can be sent. 


To those banks already in this field and to others 
who wish to provide this service to their customers, 
the American Express offers its remittance facilities. 


The procedure is simple—the bank makes the sale, 
the American Express arranges the delivery. 


The bank is not obliged to perfect account relation- 
ships abroad, no foreign balances are required, no 
reconciling statements or other paper work incidental 
to foreign exchange is entailed. 


The bank keeps its identity with its own customers; 
the service is offered in its own name. 


In this cooperative arrangement the Company 
furnishes the necessary forms. 


For more than fifty years a close relationship in 
the Foreign Remittance field has continued between 
banking institutions and the Company. Now that 
the demand for this service-from all nationals is so 
rapidly expanding, it once more places its Specialized 
Organization at your service. 


Your inquiries will be welcome. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Foreign Remtllance Department 


65 BROADWAY - NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


“Steel was then selling at $10 or $12, 
and the tailor put his savings in it. 
When he died a few years ago he left a 
thousand shares, suggesting in his will 
that the trustee — our bank — hold the 
stock until it sold at $80. 

“Well, it didn’t seem best to follow 
that suggestion when the time came to 
make our decision. One result was that 
the estate profited by the Steel 40 per 
cent stock dividend of some years ago. 

“When the trustor’s son died his son 
was 16. For several years the father had 
been giving the boy 25 cents a week for 
spending money, demanding a monthly 
accounting. Realizing that the boy would 
come into considerable money, we 
thought it a good idea to develop his 
financial responsibility, so the allow- 
ance was raised to $20 a month. At the 
end of six months we asked him how he 
liked having more. The boy said he 
enjoyed it. When he made an accounting 
we learned that he still had in the bank 
$80 of the $120 we’d allowed him.” 


Mr. X and His $2 Nest Egg 


Tus one comes from the Royal Bank 
of Canada’s Magazine: 

Back in the Fall of 1940 when a com- 
parative handful of heroic fighter pilots 
were holding off the Luftwaffe, a mys- 
terious Mr. X slipped $2 in an envelope 
and mailed it to A. F. McAlpine, man- 
ager, Royal Bank of Canada, along with 
a note requesting that the money be 
used as a “nest egg” of a fund with 
which to purchase Spitfire fighter planes. 

The money reached the bank on 
Monday. Mr. McAlpine thought at the 
time that the idea had come from one 
of his friends, more or less as a joke, 
but he decided to start the fund and see 
what would happen. 

By Friday afternoon the fund had 
grown to $405—and that money came 
by free-will gifts. There was no can- 
vassing. The fund was publicized by 
The Halifax Chronicle and The Halifax 
Daily Star and donations started to 
pour in from all sides, the bulk of them 
from the city and the province. 

When the Royal Bank announced 
that there appeared to be no further 
need for the fund, the grand total was 
tevealed to be $47,399, enough to pur- 
chase two Spitfires, with several thou- 
sand left over for the Wings for Britain 
Fund. 

As the fund grew, the money was for- 
warded from time to time to Lord 
Beaverbrook, Britain’s minister of air- 
craft production. It was all earmarked 
for Spitfires, those efficient fighting 
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WHAT ABOUT THE PHFFTCHS? 


e@ The Phfitchs are solid citizens with: 


compensating bank balances. They are 
kindly and tolerant and in all respects, 
save one, are the souls of courtesy. . . 
their bank checks do not extend to those 
who read them the courtesy of legibility. 
Men and women in banks, who nor- 
mally sort and file checks swiftly and 
accurately, always pause when th 
come to the Phfftchs’ checks . . . an 
needless to say, it isn’t the pause that 
refreshes, 


There are thousands of Phfftchs in 
this country and every day in banks 
from coast to coast sincere, hardwork- 
ing bank people are knocking them- 
selves out trying to read their signa- 
tures. The Phfftchs don’t know a thing 
about it, but if they did they'd be the 
first to ease the situation by using 
checks bearing their printed names. 


Why not contact your Phfftch depos- 


itors and give them a chance to co- 
operate with you thru the medium of 
De Luxe Personalized Checks? They'll 
be happy to get them, proud to use 
them and willing to pay Te them. And 
when their printed names clarify 
what before was a mystery, your people 
will sail thru their daily wok with 
that effortlessness so desired by all 
good production supervisors. 


Some of our biggest banking institu- 
tions are now going “all out” for 
imprinted checks. As pioneers of the 
Personalized Check program it has 
been our privilege to work with most 
of them. We have a package to meet 
almost any requirement and if we 
haven't got it we will build it. Let us 
help you make it easy for your 
woehers to do more . . . easier. Let's 
eliminate the Phfftchs and give them 
identities. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


NEW YORK, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST.PAUL 


INLAND PORT 


In value of commerce Buffalo is the largest 


inland water port in the United States. 


Rated by volume it ranks third. 


The Marine Trust Company has aided the 


development of this commerce since 1850. 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance 


Corporation 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY 


Buffalo’s Oldest and Largest Commercial Bank 


= 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO.,INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. « SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


machines which brought down many a 
Nazi over the Channel. And, doubt- 
lessly, one or two were chalked off in 
tribute to Mr. X. 


The Postman Grinned 


Max STEIG, the energetic member- 
ship-getter for the A.B.A. in Wiscon- 
sin and Illinois, forwards an interesting 
letter he received concerning one of the 
new members. The writer is Mrs. C. B. 
Whitnall of The Commonwealth Mu- 
tual Savings Bank, Milwaukee. Her 
husband is the secretary-treasurer; the 
Whitnalls founded the bank some 33 
years ago, starting business in a Mil 
waukee loft. 

“Tt was a shabby beginning,” says 
the letter. “The approach was a very 
narrow, steep stairway. However, the 
place was kept clean, and what we 
lacked in environment we made up for 
in friendliness and a desire to help in 
many ways the people who came in. 

“Just to give you an idea of what I 
mean when I speak of the bank as being 
friendly,” wrote Mrs. Whitnall, “I will 
relate a little incident. One of our depos 
itors in the service, who was stationed 
in Greenland, wrote us a letter, address- 
ing it to ‘The friendly people at the 
friendly bank, Broadway, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin.’ 

“The letter was delivered without 
delay by the carrier — with a big grin!” 

Mr. Steric is cashier of the Dairy- 
man’s State Bank, Clintonville, Wis- 
consin. 


Thrift 


Ix CASE you’ve mislaid the fact, Na- 
tional Thrift Week starts January 17. 

The National . Thrift Committee 
points out that the family budget is one 
of the most effective curbs on inflation. 

If, it says, the saved dollar “crowds 
the current income dollar at the counter, 
neither will emerge with a full dollar's 
worth of goods.” 

Joun L. CooLey 
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ae youll name the world’s outstanding 
/ 
FULLY AUTOMATIC Calculator. | 
| 
‘| 
«Purchase You! FRIDEN...2nd 
own the modern calculator which 
| > effortlessly produces accurate 
BAY / 
swers to your Figure Work Problems. 
| 
| * Operate your FRIDEN and discover | 
| “ how anyone in your organization can | sg 
‘ 
(F= pe taught to produce useful Answers | 
\ /) | 
| with less than 15 minutes instruction 
on your own, dividual problems: 
Telephone or write to your local Friden / 
Representative for qemonstration: Learn 
that with the modern Friden, the Caleu- 3 
jator, pot the operator does the work. 
\ Friden Mechanical and In 
eee 
\ structional Service is avail- | 
\ — ma Company Controlled Sales 
Agenctes throughout the 
United States and Canada. | 
| 
| | 
| 
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our bank promoted by nalional 


full-page State Farm advertising 


Look for dramatic State Farm Mutual advertising 
telling the country to finance cars through local 
banks. Leading national magazines are starting to 
carry a full-page message this month. And all 
through 1946, State Farm will continue to tell the 
general public through forceful national advertising 
—will urge its policyholders, through its 6,000 
agents and direct mail—to cooperate with local 
banks. Never before has such powerful promotion 
been put behind a bank plan. 

Long before the war State Farm pioneered bank- 
insurance agent cooperation. Month after month, 


Send for free booklets today! Now available for you are two — 
new booklets, “‘New Profit Opportunities for Banks,”’ and “State 
Farm Group Loan Life Plan.” Packed with thought-provoking FREE booklets, “New Profit Opportunities for 
information to help you secure new business. Yours without Banks,” and "State Farm Group Loan Life Plan.” 
obligation. Just clip and mail the coupon to State Farm Mutual, 


world’s largest auto insurance company. 


their national advertising has carried the Bank Plan 
message from coast to coast. At the same time, State 
Farm has urgently suggested to you bankers, 
through your own magazines, that you share in 
this tremendous profit opportunity by learning 
about the State Farm Bank Plan. 

Customers who come to you for car-financing 
are also potential customers for the financing of 
new homes and furnishings. They're potential sav- 
ings accounts customers. Don’t miss this oppor- 
tunity for new business ahead! 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


Pacific Coast Office: Canadian Office: 
Berkeley, Calif. Toronto, Canada 


CLIP NOW!...MAIL TODAY!-——— 


Gentlemen: 
Will you please send us, without obligation, your 
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its ready for a new job 


in thirty seconds 


it handles seven basic 


banking jobs in a 


e@ Here’s one machine that even a small bank can 
keep busy every hour of the day. 


It’s called the National Multiple-Duty Accounting 
Machine. With removable form bars it can be con- 
veniently changed from one job to another in a matter 
of seconds. It handles seven basic banking jobs. 


1. It posts the depositors’ accounts 

2. It posts the loan and discount records 
3. It posts any type of mortgage record 
A. It posts the trust ledger 

5. It writes and posts the payroll records 
6. It posts the general ledger 

7. It posts the daily statement of business 


Wouldn’t this machine be a big help in your bank? 
It’s but one of the many National machines and sys 


tems designed to reduce errors and improve efficiency 
of banking methods. 


THERE’S A NATIONAL FOR EVERY BANK AND EVERY 
BANKING JOB 


No matter what the size or the specific need of the 
bank, there’s a National System to meet it. Why not 
take up your problems with the National represente- 
tive. There is no obligation. The National Cash 
Register Co., Dayton-9, Ohio. Offices in principal cities. 


CASH REGISTERS * ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO. 
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® Exterior type Douglas fir ply- 
wood is made with completely 
waterproof synthetic resin binder 
especially for permanent outdoor 
use. 


®@ Exterior type plywood carries 
the letters EXT-DFPA on the edge 
of every panel. It is accepted by 
FHA for house siding and other 
permanent exposures and is ap- 
proved in the Uniform Building 
Code of the Pacific Coast. 


@ Exterior type plywood has been 
used for years in boat-building, for 
homes and commercial buildings, 
for outdoor signs, for boxcars and 
refrigerator cars. It is a thoroughly 
Proven product and should be spe- 
cified, furnished and used for all 
exterior jobs or for interior uses 
under conditions of extreme hu- 
midity or moisture such as might 
occur in bathrooms or kitchens. 
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EXTERIOR TYPE 


®@ Exterior type Douglas fir 
plywood—EXT-DFPA— is the 
durable, rugged, weatherproof 
plywood used in hard-hitting 
PT boats—the type which 
lends both strength and beauty 
to the exteriors of homes, 
stores, farm structures and 
many types of commercial and 
industrial buildings. 


® Used as flat panels, Exter- 
ior plywood provides a smooth, 
stream - lined, modern effect. 
Battens, grooves, flush joints 
and mouldings make possible 


@ For prices or 
see any lumber dealer in the Uni 
States. All dealers will soon have ply- 


Douglas Fir Plywood 


a wide range of siding treat- 
ments. 


@ Exterior type fir plywood is 
made in a variety of thick- 
nesses and sizes and in several 
appearance grades. For addi- 
tional information, write: 


Douglas Fir Plywood 
Association 
Tacoma 2, Washington 
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Journalist surveys some na- 
tional problems as a new year opens. 


RE is no single crystal ball to be 
found anywhere in this harried 
capital which bankers might con- 
sult in planning their program for the 
new year. Congress provided the Presi- 
dent with an agency designed to inter- 
pret and propose programs based on a 
wealth of statistical data. The President 
elected to put a commercial banker in 
that difficult post of reconversion direc- 
tor, to serve as his economic oracle. But 
even with such legalities the White 
House must still plan for the new year 
in the light of past events. 


The Old Rules For bankers seeking 
Hold Good to guide their institu- 

tions safely through 
an uncertain year, only the same old 
clumsy rules apply. These rules operate 
smoothly for some and haphazardly for 
others. Fundamentally, it is all a matter 
of application—that is, a matter of 
judgment. An appreciation of public 
psychology seems to be the major com- 
ponent part for exercising what is known 
as good judgment. 

The new year is heavily weighted on 
the side of that unknown quantity em- 
braced in the question, ““What does the 
public want from the Federal Govern- 
ment?” There is an assumption here 
by officials, which will be in evidence 
throughout the early part of the year, 
that the masses of the people want se- 
curity. This in turn is interpreted in 
presidentially favored legislation guar- 
anteeing jobs, houses, medical care, an 
income during the old-age years. 


Other Stemming from these Fed- 
Proposals eral guarantees, which Con- 
gress is asked to provide, 
are various auxiliary programs. There 
is, for example, the assumption that dol- 
lars freely loaned abroad will make for 
better trade. This, in turn, will make for * 
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larger payrolls and hence for more work 
at home. There are the proposals for 
easier spending of tax revenues in pub- 
lic works and in proposed large scale de- 
velopment of natural resources. Cheap 
power, river and harbor developments, 
more good roads, will also provide more 
man hours of labor, and there will be 
sufficient spending to repay the reve- 
nues taken from the tax paying indi- 
vidual and corporation. So goes the 
current reasoning. 

With assurance of work at high wages, 
due to the high national prosperity at 
home and abroad, the Truman Admin- 
istration believes there should be guar- 
anteed better health care for all. For 
those unable to live in comfortable 
houses, due to low earnings, the same 
philosophy would underwrite their eco- 
nomic deficiency through enforced con- 
tributions from the incomes of others. 


Security The present reconversion 
in Living period extending for un- 
known months ahead has 
for the keystone of its arch of prosperity 
the Federal guarantee of security in liv- 
ing. Material happiness is another name 
for it. There are political philosophers 
who label the whole program socialism. 
For American banking, such a pro- 
gram would seem to be foreign to its 
basic concept. Bankers have long glori- 
fied thrift and its practical application 
for raising an umbrella for that rainy 
day. Private money put to work has 
built the houses of the poor and the 
rich. Hospitals exist as a result of in- 
vestments, and long range developments 
grow out of a desire to make better 
profits. 

The new year will provide for banking 
the continuing challenge of adapting the 
present political philosophy of guaran- 
teed economic security and material 
happiness to the closely supervised and 
restricted concepts of private lending 
and investments. This will take courage, 
since there are those in the Federal Gov- 


ernment who fear bank profits, whether 
such profits come through investments 
in government securities, or in lending 
to individuals and corporations. 


“Everyone Inherent in the enticing 
a King” philosophy which is now 

popular in this city is the 
desire to level down. This is on the as- 
sumption that a spreading of the wealth 
of the nation will, in the phrasing of an 
earlier exponent, make “everyone a 
king.” 

It is obvious that while the present 
Administration wishes to go as far as 
possible in guaranteeing material happi- 
ness, it would keep the hall mark on all 
its proposals of ‘‘private enterprise.” It 
is not yet ready to do away with private 
banking. It believes that with three 
major supervisory agencies established 
to police private banking, it need not 
worry that the thrift philosophy of Ben- 
jamin Franklin will prove upsetting. 

One of these agencies, the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, has 
pioneered the guarantee trail. It has 
seemed to prove that government can 
control the hazards of bank finance. Yet 
in a report which that corporation has 
just issued there are warnings against a 
logical second step, which some in gov- 
ernment would have banks take. 


The FDIC The last annual report of 


Report the FDIC is highlighted 

with cautionary phrases 
against what is termed “asset insur- 
ance.” That is another way of warning 
against acceptance of government guar- 
antees of bank loans such as have been 
proposed and which are likely to again 
harry bankers in this coming year. The 
FDIC seeks to point out the difference 
between insurance of bank deposits, 
which it says is a proper function of 
government, and the insurance of bank 
assets. The latter involves the exercise 
of the banker’s judgment and leads to 

(CoNTINUED ON PAGE 18) 
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DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 


WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


nation-wide FIELD WAREHOUSING 


NEW ORLEANS I, La., 118 North Front St. 
NEW YORK 4, N. ¥,, 50 Broad St. 

CHICAGO 3, IIl., 100 West Monroe St. 
ATLANTA 3, Ga., Hurt Bldg. 

CLEVELAND 14, Ohio, Union Commerce Bidg. 
DALLAS I, Texas, Tower Petroleum Bidg. 
EASTON, Md., 438 South Street 


LOS ANGELES 14, Calif., Garfield Bidg. 
MEMPHIS 3, Tenn., Porter Bidg. 

PHILADELPHIA 2, Pa., Girard Trust Bldg. 
PORTLAND 4, Ore., U. S. Nat'l Bank Bidg. 
ROCHESTER 4, N. ¥., Commerce Bidg. 

SAN FRANCISCO 4, Calif., 300 Montgomery St. 
SPRINGFIELD 3, Mass., 172 Chestnut St. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mo., Holland Bidg. 
TAMPA 2, Fla., 416 Tampa St. 

EL PASO, Tex., 901 N. Ochoa St 
HARTFORD, Conn., 36 Forest St. 
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DOLLARS 
MUST WORK FOR 
A LIVING 


Dollars—even as you and 
I—must work to justify 
their existence. Billions of 
them, now idle, are look- 
ing for jobs in business and 
industry. 

Working dollars always 
have been and always will 
be the sinews of our enter- 
prise system. When they 
hide out or stagnate, every- 
thing else stagnates. When 
they work in essential 
affairs, they create jobs 
and opportunities and even 
re-create themselves. It is 
our working dollars, plus the 
genius of our inventors, 
managers and workers, that 
have made our nation the 
bulwark of the world. 

Back in 1888, when the 
power of the working dollar 
was just beginning to be felt 
in our economy, the firm of 
Hornblower & Weeks was 
formed. One of our duties 
then was to find jobs for the 
idle dollars of our clients. 

Today—as then—we are 
in the business of finding 
work for idle dollars. Your 
business may need them. If 
sO, We are at your service. 


HORNBLOWER 


& WEEKS 


40 Wall Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Since 1888—Financial Service 
Adapted to Your Requirements 


Offices: 

New York; Boston; Chicago; 
Cleveland; Philadelphia; Detroit; 
Portland, Me.; Providence; 
Baltimore; Bangor. 
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HARRIS & EWING 


William McChesney Martin, right, is sworn 
in by Supreme Court Justice Douglas as 
chairman of the Export-Import Bank board 


control over the national economy, with 
social implications likely to destroy 
private enterprise. 

With such a repeated warning (for 
the FDIC has said the same thing in the 
past in different words) it is recom- 
mended that Congress give considera- 
tion to the raising of the maximum of 
insurance from the present limit of 
$5,000 to a higher amount. Another 
recommendation calls for legislative ef- 
forts to control bank monopolies, as 
these are found in the form of holding 
companies, chain or branch banking. 

With a new chairman now at the helm 
of the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration, bankers will undoubtedly hope 
for other recommendations, such as a 
lowering of the deposit insurance assess- 
ment rate. The long emphasized need 
which the past FDIC Chairman Leo T. 
Crowley has campaigned for, namely, 
higher ratio of capital to deposits, is 
resting on the threshold of the new 
Chairman Maple T. Harl. 


The Loan to The new year will open 
Britain with lively discussions 

in Congress on the ad- 
visability of lending Great Britain ap- 
proximately $4 billion. Unlike the Bret- 
ton Woods Monetary Agreements, the 
British loan has little opposition from 
monied interests. At least, bankers in 
the large commercial cities of the nation 
are approving. The congressional de- 
bates and discussions will stem from 
those deep-seated fears of making loans 
which turn out to be gifts. World War I 
loans are being remembered. 

On the other hand, there is very little 
criticism of the operations of the Export- 
Import Bank. And it is very possible 
that this institution will have to be 
again enlarged during the coming year. 


The Export-Import Bank has been ae. 
tive. It has announced, almost weekly, 
large loans carrying interest from 214 per 
cent to 4 per cent. The loans have been 
written up to 40 years. But what pleases 
most is that under its operating charter, 
the money loaned must be spent in this 
country. 

There are disputes here, which the old 
year left unsettled, as to the proper cost 
of money loaned. Secretary of the Treas. 
ury Vinson, like his predecessor, js 
proud of the fact that government secu. 
rities have been sold at lower average 
rates. Mr. Vinson has declared it to be 
Treasury policy to maintain low interest 
rates in the future. 


Housing On the other hand, cur 
Legislation rent housing bills, de. 

signed to underwrite pub- 
lic and private investments, seek to 
establish the same principle. This hasn't 
set quite so well among those agencies 
which supervise thrift institutions. Com- 
missioner John H. Fahey of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank System has mildly 
warned against discouraging thrift by 
making it unattractive to save money, 
which money is invested in home mort- 
gages. Just what the new year will re 
veal in that difference between so-called 
public and private interest is funda- 
mental to all banking. It would appear 
that Mr. Fahey may be like the voice 
crying in the wilderness. Or, will the 
voice of thrift register at the elections? 


The Outlook The Treasury is now 
on Taxes studying taxes. In con- 

junction with the Sen- 
ate-House Joint Committee, it is work- 
ing on a general revision of the tar 
structure, frequently promised during 
war years, and made more definite when 
the interim tax bill was passed recently. 
Tax rates are being closely guarded, but 
there are indications that while some 
excise levies will be lifted, the over-all 
rates will remain high. In fact, Secretary 
Vinson has already warned that thes 
postwar years will be darkened by con 
tinuing high taxes. It is a safe assump 
tion that there will be heralded some 
streamlining and improvements. It wil 
be the average wage and salary brack- 
ets, and the corporations, which wil 
carry the cost of government. 

There is one new outlook in taxes 
which may develop during the coming 
year, and that is some form of a tax on 
the various cooperatives and labor ul 
ions. It appears unlikely that the farmer 
cooperatives will be asked to pay taxes, 
but trial balloons are ready for the 
launching of some form of taxes of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 23) 
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CONCENTRATED BUYING POWER-— that’s 
what a market is. By this measure, 
California is the greatest market in the 
West... one of the greatest markets in 
the world. 

To understand the beat and flow of 
this market’s economic lifeblood, Cali- 
fornia-minded businessmen will find 
Bank of America’s facilities invaluable. 

In more than 300 cities and towns of 
California, Bank of America has com- 
plete banking offices to serve the 


fo feel the heart 
of the West 


surrounding areas. Send for “The Cali- 
fornia Trend,” a factual treatment of 
the economic bases behind California’s 
current opportunities. Write Bank of 
America, Dept. AD, 300 Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco 20. 
x * * 

Bank of America, a member of the 
Federal Reserve System and the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, has 
main offices in the two reserve cities of 
California-San Francisco, Los Angeles, 


“California's Statewide Bank 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL 


LONDON, ENGLAND, BRANCH: 


TRUST AND 
SAVINGS 


ASSOCIATION 


12 NICHOLAS LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 


<4 RESOURCES OVER 5 BILLION DOLLARS > 


Blue and Gold BANK of AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES are available 
through authorized banks and agencies everywhere. Carry them when you travel. 
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Forward... Into Our Second Hundred 


Yy, 
Wy ie When the Forty-niners stampeded westward in a mad race for 


California’s gold, The American Insurance Group was already an 
established firm. Three years old—and looking \ A 
‘,ahead with confidence. This year we are One Hundred. 3 
It was not an untroubled year, 1846. Polk was in the White 
House. James K. Polk. The Mexican War, among other things, 
disturbed the calm of America. 
Through anxious years, and placid, our company has marched forward 
since then, growing as our nation grew; 
our history, for one hundred years, intertwined with America’s. 
Our predecessors in The American Insurance Group were on the scene, 
and very much alive, when cries like ‘‘Vote Yourself a Farm” crackled the 
political air. When Langlev’s aeroplane flew 3000 feet in 1896 our 
customers and employees must have been among the cheerers; 
just as they were awed, probably, when the first historic words 
spun across telephone wires years earlier. 
We are proud of our company’s age, proud that our records reflect a unique 
commentary upon the history of America. We were there when 
Bi ‘FR Henry Ford road-tested his first car in 1893. With all the 
nation we mourned when a lunatic’s bullet cut down 
McKinley in 1901. We are proud that our Group has served men, 
great and little, who labored to make America mighty. 
But above all we are proud that today, as we 
stand ready to march into our Second Hundred years, not once have we 
faltered from our founder’s vision of integrity and progressiveness as a 
way of doing business. Nor shall we ever. 


We happily anticipate serving you during our Second Hundred years. 


The American Insurance Company + Bankers Indemnity Insurance Company « The Columbia Fire insurance Company « Dixie Fire insurance Company « The Jersey Fire Underwrites 
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on IBM Proof Machines 
Lead to Fast, Accurate 


Operation in Your Bank 


IBM 


January 1946 


The ten adding key feature of the IBM Proof Machine provides 
increased speed and efficiency in proving work. Because these ten 
keys are operated by the touch system, it is not necessary for the 
operator's eyes to travel from the check she is reading to the adding 
keys. Thus, the amount is read only once, on the check, and not again 
on the keyboard. The resultant saving in operating time and greater 
accuracy obtained are among the many advantages of the IBM Proof 
Machine, which endorses as it sorts, lists and proves. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


World Headquarters Building + 590 Madison Avenue * New York 22,N. Y. 
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For the Federal Tax 
Problems of the 
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Average Business 
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FEDERAL TAX GUIDE REPORTS ss 
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Federal tax changes are always fraught with uncertainties— and those grow- a 
a 


ing out of the new federal income tax withholding requirements and other hen 
provisions of the “1946 Tax Reduction Law” are no exception. Such far- durin 
reaching developments stir up questions and doubts and problems that must (3) 
be settled — and settled correctly, soundly, if mistakes and troubles, delays price 


and difficulties are to be avoided. and : 
: are li 
But sound, dependable answers to the puzzling questions involved in “with- supp 


holding” and other significant federal tax changes call for a sound, depend- It is 


able source of continuing facts and guidance... and here it is! 0 
a 


Week after week, each issue of FEDERAL TAX GUIDE REPORTS swiftly, grat 
faithfully hurries to subscribers the last-word, the newest development, the “1 
latest twist and turn of events in federal taxation — of interest or importance 


wage 
in the everyday conduct of business and personal federal tax affairs, capi 


For CCH's FEDERAL TAX GUIDE REPORTS spans the whole work-a-day world 
of federal taxation for revenue — statutes, regulations, rulings, court and Hou 
administrative decisions, returns, forms, reports, instructions. Pertinent full Con 
texts, filled-in forms, detailed explanations, editorial comments and sugges- polit 
tions — plus a wealth of friendly hints, tips, knacks, and pointers, from week 


to week, make clear exactly what to do, and how and when and why. Herk 


Ex 
Concise, compact, understandable, here is the dependable reporter on the | 


federal taxes of the ordinary corporation, the average individual, partner- 
ship, or business. Loose Leaf Compilation Volume and matching Internal 
Revenue Code Volume included without extra charge to start new subscribers 
off on the right foot. 


Write for Complete Details 


COMMERCE) CLEARING; HOUSE; 


PUBLISHERS @F TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 


214 N. MICHIGAN AVE, EMPIRE STATE BLDG. MUNSEY BLOG. 


CHICAGO 1 New YORK 1 WASHINGTON 4 
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WASHINGTON—Continued 


building and loan institutions and pos- 
sibly mutual savings banks now doing 
competitive business with commercial 
banking and savings institutions. 


, Other indicators of events 
Other 46 in 1946 should include the 
Signposts following: 

(1) Control over the farm credit agen- 
cies is embodied in the bill of Repre- 
sentative Flanagan, chairman of the 
House Agriculture Committee. It has 
been changed slightly, and a spot poll 
of that committee reveals that a fight 
will be made for its passage early in the 
new year. 

(2) Farm subsidies will be discussed 
and fought over. As the cost of living 
rises and subsidies are removed, the 
issue enters the political arena. Radical 
labor leaders are vocal in support of food 
subsidies and the Truman Administra- 
tion hesitates to take a new stand. The 
trend, however, is toward removal of 
Federal subsidies. This will put the 
farmer back in a more competitive posi- 
tion and one“that he has not occupied 
during the war years. 

(3) Government controls over farm 
prices, food prices, clothing and housing, 
and all of the other so-called essentials, 
are likely to be continued just as long as 
support in Congress can be mustered. 
It is the alternative that is feared. Fur- 
thermore, removal of these controls 
makes more difficult the foreign-aid pro- 
gram. To lift controls might open the 
Administration to political charges of 
disregard for the welfare of the small 
wage earner. This would give political 
capital to opposing political parties. 


(4) Housing controls, for 
example, have been rein- 
stituted due more to the 
political pressures than to economic 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 113) 


Housing 
Controls 


Herbert E. Gaston, new member of the 
Export-Import Bank’s board of directors 
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BUSINESS AND AIR MAIL PAPER 


BOUSTA 


Tomorrow-minded top management men 
realize the value of a truly functional letter- 
head paper for corporate use. Ecusta paper 
is modern, made by a new process direct 
from linen flax fibre. Its beauty, whiteness 
and fine formation will emphasize the impor- 


tance and distinction of your correspondence. 


Ecusta fine flax business and air mail paper 
is readily available through leading paper 
merchants from coast-to-coast. Consult your 
stationer, printer or engraver. Or write us 
and we will cheerfully mail samples of 


Ecusta paper to you. 


PAPER CORPORATION 


PISGAH FOREST - NORTH CAROLINA 
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“YOUR MACHINE RECORD FORMS,” 


says KING COTTON, 
“WILL SERVE YOU BETTER 


ON PARSONS 
MECHANO FORM” 


Made with 50% cotton fibers, 

this tough, long-lasting, rigid 

stock can be had in a variety 

of weights and colors in both 

ledger papers and index cards. It works with all ribbons, 

inks or carbons. Entries are clean-cut and legible—no 

smudges—and stay that way. All PARSONS MECHANO FORM 

is in the new no-glare surface for increasing accuracy and 
relieving eyestrain. 

When you need economical, high quality ledger paper or 

index cards, be sure to specify PARSONS MECHANO FORM. 


to Pick 


| Made With New Cotton Fibers 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY + HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Customers are proud of 


Check 


PERSONALIZED CHECKS 


Our client banks tell us that every new ThriftiCheck depositor 
shows evident pleasure when he is handed his ThriftiCheck 
book, WHILE HE IS OPENING THE ACCOUNT—vwith his 
name imprinted on every check. This is an exclusive Thrifti- 
Check feature the customer is sure to talk about to his friends; 
this creates MORE customers. And it has been amply demon- 
strated that imprinted checks lower operating costs. Write us 
about other business-building ThriftiCheck features. 


BANKERS DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


31 Nassau Street, New York 5, N. Y. Rector 2—7580 


Around Our Bank 


ee estate in our community was 
selling at a furious pace, with 
prices pyramiding from day to day, and 
among the big deals was the sale of a 
large tract of land just outside the 
city, property originally homesteaded 
by one of the families founding the 
town. It belonged to a very old gentle. 
man, familiarly known as “Uncle Ed- 
ward,” son of the original settler. 

The price agreed upon was $50,000, 
a new high at that time. Uncle Edward 
wouldn’t take a check. He just sat stol- 
idly and to all arguments gently but 
stubbornly replied, “I’d just a /eetle 
rather have cash,” in spite of his bank- 
ers’ assurances that the check was per- 
fectly good. So, since the bank had no 
such amount of cash in its vaults, it 
went to considerable trouble and ex- 
pense to have the “‘long green” shipped 
in from a larger city some 150 miles 
distant. 

The money was paid over to Uncle 
Edward; the papers were signed. Uncle 
Edward painstakingly examined each 
bill and counted the money in the office 


of the president of the bank; then he 
handed it across the desk to him and 
said, “Put it in my account.” 

We puzzled over this queer behavior 
until one day an incident occurred 
which gave us a clue. Another old gen- 
tleman of Uncle Edward’s ilk came in 
to draw the money from his savings 
account. It amounted to $100 and the 
teller gave him five $20 bills. Very much 
disgusted, he rapped on the counter and 
declared, “That ain’t my money!” 
“What’s wrong?” asked the teller. 
“When I put my money in this bank! 
gave you 10 $10 bills. Them there 20's 
don’t belong to me. I want my own 
money!” 

We decided that Uncle Edward had 
wanted to see the actual bills making 
up his $50,000, so that he could identify 
them when he drew out the money. 

BELLE.S. HAMILTON 


If the world wants peace, it ought to 
have a UNO of Maimed War Veterans. 


What some nations desire is that we be 
blind not only to their faults but also 
their defaults. 
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THIS ELECTRICAL YARDSTICK 


25 YEARS 


To avoid early obsolescence in homes you finance, they 
should have wiring that provides for a rapidly expanding 
number of electrical servants. 

Just see how the list is growing! Greater See-ability 

20 through better lighting... home freezers... dishwashers 
.-. automatic clothes washers .. . electric clothes dryers... 
Precipitron air cleaners... air-conditioners . . . Sterilamps 
... television. These are some of the developments in elec- 
trical equipment that will soon put the stamp of obsolescence 
18s VEARsS——— on houses not wired for them. Tomorrow the list will 
be longer. 

Be sure the houses you finance meet tomorrow’s electrical 
yardstick: (1) Sufficient.circuits and outlets; (2) wire of 
ample size; (3) modern circuit protection and (4) wiring 

devices and workmanship of highest quality. 

For literature, or other information, contact your nearest 
Westinghouse distributor or district office or write to 
the Westinghouse Electric Corporation, P. O. Box 1017, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. J-91526 


This 60-page book, Electrical Living in 
194X (Professional Edition) — illustrates 
how homes should be wired. The Manual 
of Better Home Wiring summarizes wir- 
ing specifications. A free copy of these sent 
on request. For technical information, the 
new Home Wiring Handbook provides 
the most comprehensive information ever 
produced. Price: $1.00 per copy 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... OFFICES EVERY WHERE 


® Westinghouse 


BETTER HOMES DEPARTMENT 


25 
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Good lamps 
are the heart of 


good lighting 


Here is one way G-E Lamps can help to make a modern office pleasant for tenants ; 
and customers, for workers and executives. G-E Slimline lamps will fit into com- 
pact wall coves, while overhead, G-E fluorescent lamps can give plenty of con- 
centrated or general light. 


‘ae 


For tomorrow, G-E Slimline lamps will join 
with G-E fluorescent and filament lamps to 
bring you new help, greater service from lighting, 


G-E LAMPS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC - 
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COOPERATION IN THE GROWTH OF AMERICA 


Since its founding in 1803, The Philadelphia 
National Bank has seen the Nation grow to 
economic supremacy .. . expanding westward 


across rivers, mountains and wide plains. 


As new industrial centers developed behind 
the tide of the steadily adyancing frontier, the 
smaller, newly established banks naturally 
looked to the East for assistance in financing 
the loans which helped build the factories and 
productive farms of the strong Amefica we 


know today. 


The Philadelphia National is proud to have 
played a leading role in this development— 
for not a few of these banks turned to it for 


experienced and dependable cooperation. 


Today, the total number of Philadelphia 
National’s correspondent banks exceeds a 
thousand—many of these relationships dating 
back to pioneer days. This same quality 
cooperation is available to you. We shall be 
pleased to discuss with you in detail the 


benefits of forming such a relationship. 


THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 


PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


MEMBER FEDERAL 


DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Serving You in Southern California 


is the 


SECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


of Los Angeles 
with resources of over 1% billion dollars 
and 120 offices and branches from 
Fresno to the Mexican border. 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Head Office: 
Sixth and Spring Streets » Los Angeles 14, California 
Founded in 1875 
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I Owned 
a Bank 


ome banks operate railroads, some 
S raise pigs. There is money in raising 
pigs, if you know how—but my bank 
will raise families. There are two im- 
portant reasons why yours should also. 
It is customary, in raising families, to 


start them out young! My bank will go | 
to work for the kids while they are in | 
the eighth grade. Our first contact may | 


be a letter inviting them to enter a 


mystery contest; something that will | 
interest eighth graders and be approved | 


by the school principal. 
The contest might bea story, with the 
kids filling in the missing links and 


stating their reasons why the boy | 


peddling papers to help support the 
family was wise in planning to study 
some specialty craft for immediate use 
on graduating from high school. The 
theme will be woven so skilfully and 
presented so attractively by good 
writers that the kids will not realize 
they are being trained, through their 
last five years in grade school and 
high school, to steer a correct course 
through economic hazards. 

We will follow through with these 


young men and women up to graduation | 
time with one or more quality booklets | 


each year, and when they start to earn 
a living they will have completed a 
graduated course of information de- 
signed to impress on their minds the 
basic factors that will contribute to 
their future success. We will show them, 
by reciting true-story examples, how 
to recognize opportunities outside their 
regular lines of work—opportunities to 
make money. We will tell the graduat- 
ing class about the advantage of owning 
a home instead of renting; about the 
various methods of accumulating the 
down payment and financing the bal- 
ance. 

One theme in the course will make 
them realize the value of an economic 
plan—a five-year plan or a 10-year 
plan. In this way we will help them 
avoid drifting into unplanned debt 
instead of steaming into planned in- 
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BUSINESS FAILURES AFTER WORLD WAR I 


will history 


repeat on 
Credit Losses ? | 


=» read this 


new book on 


Credit Loss 


Control 


LET’S LOOK AT THE RECORD. After World War I the number of business 
failures jumped . . . to 367% of the 1919 total in three years. Current liabilities of 
failures jumped even faster . . . to 553.7% of the 1919 total in only two years. 
WILL HISTORY REPEAT? No one knows. That’s why thousands of banks 
now advise customers to carry American Credit Insurance . . . which places a 
definite cash value on customers’ accounts receivable . . . and guarantees that 
they will be paid. Many banks go farther than that. They insist on this added 
protection in granting loans . . . and the bank now may be included as a 
named assured without charge. 

“CREDIT LOSS CONTROL”. .. a timely new book . . . contains important 
facts and figures that you need .. . to assist customers who seek your advice about 
credit policies and problems. For a copy address: American Credit Indemnity 
Company of New York, Dept. 45, First National Bank Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. 


"Year PRESIDENT 
AMERICAN 
CREDIT INDEMNITY 
COMPANY 


OF New Y 


American 
Credit Insurance 


Guarantees Payment 


oxy, 
of Accounts Receivable 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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Here 1s | 
SOMETHING BETTER... MORE IMPRESSIVE 
in letterhead paper 


QUALITY GUARANTEE... BE SURE 
READS 100% COTTON FIBRE 


FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION APPLETON, WISCONSIN 
BOND, LEDGER, ONION SKIN — IN 25-50-75 AND 100% COTTON FIBRE CONTENT 


30 


come. There are volumes of vi 
important information available fg 
these people who are destined to be 
come disciples of democracy or radicals 
patrons of banks or wreckers of them, 
This information exists in your experi. 
ence and mine. We must collect and sift 
it, and have it set down by competent 
writers in the form of a concise, attrae. 
tive, personally conducted tour through 
the economic factory. 

Those who complete this tour wil 
know that they have received benefits, 


They will realize who provided the 
benefits. Realizing this, they will know 
there is merit in a financier, a capitalist, 
a bank. If your bank and mine do every- 
thing in their power to prepare young 
people to handle successfully their 
financial affairs it is possible that our 
banking system won’t have to move 
over for some more vigorous system 
later. 

The other reason for “raising fam- 
ilies” is that we will eventually have 
more patrons of the type we like to do 
business with. 

This educational program can be 
made so valuable to students, and can 
be so attractively presented, that the 
spirit of contest will develop. Even the 
pool-room type of student may find it 
advisable to show his girl-friend that he 
is absorbing the information and that 
he will make a good bet as a future 
husband. 

While this educational project wil 
pay dividends in the future, the imme- 
diate expense of preparing it will be 
more than my bank can afford, so I'l 
ask your bank to help, and you ask your 
associate’s bank to chip in—and then 
we'll get some others. 

Ross CuTTING 
Wakeman, Ohio 


If one marries in haste, there is some- 
times no leisure for repentance. 


It’s surprising how often political plat 
forms find it necessary to emphasize the 
virtues of honesty. 


When a politician says that the nation 
is due for a reawakening, it means he 


running for office. 
BANKING 
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Banking for Bankers 


ANKERS TRUST COMPANY was organized 
B as a bankers’ bank. While it has developed 
into a leading commercial institution, banking 
for bankers continues to be a dominant charac- 


teristic of our service. 


Services such as those listed are handled by 
specialized departments and the entire Corre- 
spondent relationship is personally supervised by 


officers assigned to your section of the country. 


Because of this specialized service, an in- 
creasing number of Banks are making full use 
of Bankers Trust Company as their New York 
Correspondent. Inquiry is invited on any prob- 


lem in which we can be of help. 


A Partial List of 
Bankers Trust 
Company 
Services to Banks 


Collection of Par and Non-Par 
Checks 


Collection of Notes, Drafts, 
Coupons, Matured Bonds and 
Other Items (Domestic and For- 
eign) 


Transfer of Funds, Remittances 
and Domestic Money Orders 


Credit Information 
Commercial Paper Purchases 


Servicing Loans to Brokers and 
Dealers 


Participation with Correspondent 
Banks in Loans to Local Enter- 
prises 


Dealers in United States Govern- 
ment, State and Municipal Se- 
curities 


Investment Information 
Receipt and Delivery of Securities 


Commercial and Travelers Letters 
of Credit 


Safekeeping of Securities 


Consultation on Pension and 
Profit-Sharing Plans 


Co-Paying or Exchange Agent, 
Co-Transfer Agent or Registrar, 
and Co-Depositary 

Trust and Reserve Accounts 


International Trade and Foreign 
Banking Facilities 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


January 1946 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Your engine has horsepower that is not 
available when you use a fixed pitch pro- 
peller. It’s an engineering fact that any 
fixed pitch propeller is a compromise 
between good take-off performance and 
good cruising. 

That means that only with a fully con- 
trollable pitch propeller can you utilize 
full horsepower on take-offs or get the 
best possible climb or cruising speed 
under all conditions. 

With a Beech Controllable Propeller 
you can unleash the horsepower you've 
never been able to use before to get 
shorter take-offs, quicker climb, faster 
cruising and more economical operation. 

And you'll find the Beech Propeller 
is lightweight, simple to install, easy to 
operate. You may have your choice of 
manual control, electric control, or electric 
control with constant speed. For long, 
more enjoyable flying hours install a Beech 
Controllable Propeller on your airplane. 


Write today for our 
folder giving full 
details of the Beech 
Controllable Propeller 


eech 


BEECHCRAFTS DID 


THEIR PART 


PLUS PERFORMANCE PROOF 


Installed on the Grumman Widgeon powered with Ranger engines, 
the Beech R-203 controllable propeller with 85-inch blades reduced 
the necessary run for a water take-off almost one-half and reduced 
the ground run required to take off by 22.8%. 


On the commercial model Culver the R-001 Beech Controllable 
Propeller decreased the take-off run by about 30% and increased 
the rate of climb by about the same percentage. 


In comparative tests Beech Controllable Propellers have shown 
an increase in rate of climb and decrease of take-off run from 
15% to 26% for the various types of airplanes on which it 
was tested. 


These propellers were made, during the war, for 
the Army Air Forces and were used on the various 
fighting fronts and in the United States. Their record 
of performance is proof enough of Beech Propellers’ 
ability to “take it’ and give long hours of more 
enjoyable, more economical flying. 


Beech Propellers manufactured 
under Roby patents 


Beech Controllable Propellers are for sale 
by Beech distributors and dealers 


PT-19 equipped with Beech 
R-203 Propeller shows the 
simple and clean installation 
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WICHITA KANSAS 
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SEEHERE. 
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JOSEPH STAGG LAWRENCE 


Mr. LAWRENCE, a frequent contributor to BANKING, is 
vice-president of the Empire Trust Company of New York. 


the services who have the right to expect something 

better than a stalled economy and a state of eco- 
nomic civil war. They fought and defeated regimes which 
tolerated privileged violence, selective oppression and 
oligarchic prerogatives above Jaw. The American scene 
today contains an uncomfortable suggestion that some 
of the evils which our boys crossed the seas to extirpate 
are flourishing at home. They expected to find a home- 
land with a free labor market, ample job opportunities, 
a chance to build a home at reasonable cost and a rising 
volume of goods with which to compensate the years of 
sacrifice. 

The elements of this happy solution are present. The 
will to realize them, the honesty to permit them and the 
courage to insist upon them are not yet visible. Surely 
this is a time for all elements in the economy to get 
together in a spirit of understanding and cooperation 
and determination to make this a year of progress. 

Never have the tangibles looked better and the in- 
tangibles more doubtful than in the prospect for 1946. 


Ties are 12 million men and women coming out of 
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The country has just sustained, successfully, its greatest 
trial at arms. A triple-headed threat to the freedom of 
nations has been defeated and America emerges as the 
leading world power. The only nation potentially capable 
of seizing the predatory baton relinquished by Mus- 
solini, Hitler and Hirohito is too exhausted physically 
and too inefficient economically to constitute a major 
present threat. Even the cynic who distrusts man’s 
capacity to devise a formula for universal and lasting 
peace is inclined to admit that no war of worldwide 
character is likely in the next few years. If America 
elects. the prosperity which the future holds, another 
great war should not in the early following years impair 
its enjoyment. 

The high soothsayers in the temple of economics and 
statistics are in approximate agreement. The business of 
1946 will be lower in volume than in the war years but 
much better than the best of any prewar years. The 
precise outlines for the next 12 months have been fre- 
quently described. Bear in mind the sound ancient 
maxim that oracles which outline the future in great 
detail should be suspected. The heap of goods and serv- 
ices which America produces in 1946 may be 30 to 40 per 
cent less in physical units and perhaps 20 to 25 per cent 
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lower in dollar value than 1944, the peak war year. Yet 
physical volume of production may be 40 to 50 per cent 
better than the average for the five-year prewar period. 
With the price level 5 per cent higher than 1945 and 
wage rates remaining close to wartime peaks, in many 
fields even higher, national income may be 75 per cent 
above the prewar level. This means excellent retail 
trade. 

The demand in certain fields, notably automobiles 
and housing, is prodigious. If the automobile industry 
were given the same chance to operate that it had in the 
Twenties there is little doubt that the car-hungry buyers 
of the country would keep it busy at an annual six- 
million-car year for at least four or five years. Similarly, 
the builders could count on the easy sale of as many as a 
million residential units a year for five to eight years. 
Nor would financing present any problem. The banks 
and the insurance companies, the FHA and the building 
and loan associations have huge funds seeking invest- 
ment at unprecedentedly low rates. The pressure of 
funds seeking employment has become so great that one 
large insurance company has employed a number of the 
appraisers formerly serving federal farm loan associa- 
tions and is taking farm mortgages away from the Fed- 
eral Land banks. There is a vast amount of heavy in- 
dustrial construction waiting to get under way with 
blueprints prepared and financing already provided. A 
number of building statisticians believe the country on 
the threshold of an extended building boom that may 
exceed $10 billion annually. 


Some of the prophecies of foreign trade—from official 


oracles—are on the extreme side, running from $8 to 
$10 billion in annual exports. No one has yet appeared 
to match these figures with imports, to tell us from what 
part of the world they will come or what their form will 
be. Yet there is no denying that the students of foreign 
trade can present a strong case—on paper. South Amer- 
ica has accumulated large dollar balances during the war. 
Our $42 billion of lend lease, already written off, has 
left no problem of service. The Export-Import Bank, 
UNRRA and Bretton Woods in the aggregate probably 
represent a demand for $10 billion of American goods. 
We have just extended $4.4 billion credit to Great 
Britain. If this is a precedent to be followed with our 


other allies and with Russia, with whom we have never 
had a formal alliance, another $20 billion of export 
demand might develop. These figures might be com- 
pared with average annual American exports of $3,815 
million during the 20-year period 1920-1939. 

Buying power at home likewise runs into box car 
figures. Savings—an elusive aggregate of deferred pur- 
chases—for the war period may run as high as $150 
billion. This does not mean that the millions of Ameri- 
cans who have prudently set aside a fraction of their 
wartime earnings will rush into the market place and 
buy cars and homes and “jet propelled kitchen sinks” 
without regard to price. These huge sums of savings are 
in part a measure of the individual’s determination not 
to rely on the Government for personal financial security. 
In part they are individual hedges against future per- 
sonal misfortune. In part they represent deferred ex- 
penditures by men and women who believe they can 
shop more effectively after reconversion. 


None of these purposes implies a reckless intent to 
spend money regardless of values. It will be well for the 
business man and the labor organizations now pressing 
for wages to come out of higher profits not yet realized 
that the consuming public which saved these many 
billions did not expect to spend them in a seller’s market. 
They are definitely looking for better homes and cars 
and radios and washing machines but will resist un- 
reasonable price increases whether due to higher labor 
costs, the conviction of merchants that the traffic can 
bear them, or artificial scarcities caused by tight labor 
monopolies and inept official restrictions. 

The boom which, statistically and rationally, should 
get under way during the next 12 months cannot be 
realized without the effective cooperation and active 
participation of the banks. The transition reserves es- 
tablished by business have not relieved it of dependence 
on bank credit. Peacetime inventories must be estab- 
lished. Goods in process and in distribution will attain 
entirely new volumes. Free enterprise in the United 
States is an organic complex consisting of millions of 
entities. The process of birth and extinction is constantly 
going on. The veterans alone present more than a million 
embryonic “entrepreneurial cells” which will become 
sources of services and goods and demands for raw 


“Labor,” says Mr. Lawrence, “cannot expect more wages for less work unless management is first given a breathing 
spell ia which it can adjust productive techniques to postwar requirements.” Below, a picket line at the Ford 
Windsor plant 
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“Buying power at home runs into box car figures. 
individual’s determination not to rely on the Government for personal financial security.” Above, shoppers on New 


materials and credit. With goods available, millions of 
consumers will require financing. It is already clear that 
the banks are no longer willing to consider this a spe- 
cialized form of finance to be provided only by credit 
agencies outside the field of normal commercial banking. 

There is a deeper reason for the interest with which 
the banking community notes the transition from a war 
to a peacetime economy. During the past five years it has 
been necessary to subordinate every consideration to 
the winning of war. Banks became the essential instru- 
ments of Federal finance. With their aid the Govern- 
ment has been able to finance an exhausting war without 
resorting to the ultimate and drastic expedient of a 
direct capital levy. Huge sums have been raised for the 
Government without denying necessary financing for 
civilian requirements. The most remarkable consequence 
of this team play between the Treasury and the com- 
mercial banks has been the smooth provision of enor- 
mous wartime credits without the inflation that nor- 
mally accompanies war. 


From June 1939 to June 1945 the Federal debt in- 
creased $196.3 billion, a rise of 317 per cent, demand 
deposits moved from $27.4 billion to $75.4 billion, and 
currency outside the banks from $6.0 billion to $26.2 
billion. Wholesale prices in this period increased ap- 
proximately 37 per cent, the cost of living about 33 per 
cent. At the same time the average rate on outstanding 
government debt declined from 2.60 per cent in 1939 to 
1.92 per cent in 1945. 

Such inflation as has occurred has been deliberately 
selective and political in motivation. Wages under os- 
tensible government control actually increased more in 
World War II than in World War I when labor was 
comparatively free to bargain in an uncontrolled open 
market. A similar phenomenon has taken place in 
agricultural prices. The stock market, reasoning along 
conventional lines, is certainly reflecting some expecta- 
tion of inflation in spite of rising labor costs and drastic 
price control. The Wall Street optimist has little faith 
in the ability of the Government permanently to restrain 
_ general price advances. In addition he sees a “‘new era” 
of business expansion and profits. 
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The banking community on the whole views this 
prospect with greater sobriety and somewhat less en- 
thusiasm. With all the satisfaction that it derives from 
a splendid job of war financing, it is disturbed by its 
present equivocal position. When the Japs attacked 
Pearl Harbor the country’s banking system held $29 
billion of government securities. Uncomfortably large, 
this was still outweighed by loans and other investments 
of $35.6 billion. By the Fall of 1945 government holdings 
had increased to $119.6 billion, while other investments 
and loans had declined to $33.7 billion. Instead of being 
general financial institutions, the banks had become 
special repositories of government debt. They feel them- 
selves at the mercy of a single customer whose interest 
in them is too great for comfort. Far more than the 
average citizen the banker hopes that the Federal Gov- 
ernment will balance its budget, return to fiscal sanity, 
and that private business will expand sufficiently after 
the war to make the banks again institutions of broad 
community service. 

The prospect of a postwar boom must be viewed with 
strong reservations. The obstacles to realization are by 
no means insuperable and given a little courage on the 
part of our political leaders and a little horse sense and 
restraint by labor, the years ahead can easily verify the 
prospect. The first requirement is the voluntary assump- 
tion by labor of the responsibility which its own great 
power carries. It cannot expect more wages for less work 
unless management is first given a breathing spell in 
which it can adjust productive techniques to postwar 
requirements. This means in part new equipment, in 
part higher labor productivity, and in part a test of con- 
sumer response to new products and possibly higher 
prices. 

Labor’s general program of 52 hours’ pay for 40 hours’ 
work does not make sense. In the first place the unions 
which are mest insistent upon this formula did not work 
52 hours a week during the war. The United Automobile 
Workers actually averaged a little more than 45 hours a 
week. Unless it can offer output in 40 hours equivalent 
to the 45 hours during wartime, the rise in wages must 
come out of corporate profits or the consumer. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 120) 
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Ventures in Financial Politics 
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To the public it may not seem particularly important at 
this late date whether the remaining vestiges of independ- 
ence are taken from central banks. But those vestiges, where 
they remain at all, are really the outposts of private capital- 
ism. Once they are engulfed the logical next step would be 
for an insatiable statism to make its next goal the business 
of private extension of credit to individuals. 


OLLOWING by only a few weeks the introduction of 

the British Labor Government’s bill to nationalize 

the Bank of England, the passage by the French 
National Constituent Assembly of legislation to nation- 
alize the Bank of France and four large commercial 
deposit banks has attracted wide attention here, no less 
in government than in financial circles. People are won- 
dering whether these are straws in a wind. 

The news prompted Representative Jerry Voorhis of 
California to renew his nine-year-old effort to have the 
Federal Reserve banks brought under public ownership. 
That the French nationalization embraces four private 
banks as well as the central bank is justified, in Mr. 
Voorhis’ opinion, by the fact that “France failed to 
prevent the concentration of a major share of the bank- 
ing business . . . in the hands of these four huge insti- 
tutions.” Under the French program, which takes effect 
January 1, 1946, shareholders are compensated with 
government bonds to be amortized over a 50-year period 
and to yield not more than 3 per cent interest. 

Apart from banks, French insurance companies, 
public utilities and steel works are threatened with 
nationalization, while certain coal mines already have 
been taken over by the Government. 


Governing Tue four commercial banks being na- 


tionalized under the program announced 
on August 31 held 55 per cent of all bank 
deposits in France. Their nationalization, the French 
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public has been assured, does not mean the “ officializa- 
tion” of their personnel. Members of the French parlia- 
ment and civil servants will not be put on the governing 
boards. These will consist of representatives of industry, 
commerce, agriculture, workers’ organizations and pub- 
lic-credit bodies. 

Although French investment banks, the so-called 
banques d’affaires, are not being nationalized, the 
larger ones are henceforth to be controlled by a govern- 
ment commissioner assigned to each institution and its 
affiliates. That official will have the power to veto deci- 
sions of the board of governors of the banque d'affaires. 

The French Government, moreover, to insure over-all 
direction and control of credit, plans to set up a national 
council of 35 for the formulation of credit policy and its 
adaptation to the economic evolution of the nation. 
More than half of the council’s members are to represent 
commerce, industry and labor. The council will operate 
under the Governor of the Bank of France. Its work will 
be handled by three committees, one on short-term 
credit, a second on medium- and long-term credit, and 
the third on foreign trade financing. 


Nationalization Tue nationalization of central and 

. other banks abroad is not confined to 
Contagious the United Kingdom and France. 
Nor is governmental acquisition of heretofore private 
ownership being confined to banking institutions. Pro- 
found and revolutionary changes are occurring else- 
where, although in many instances precise information 
on what is going on either cannot be obtained by Ameri- 
cans at all, or else, thanks to wartime Washington 
habits, is locked up under “confidential” label in State 
Department reports. 

In Poland, for example, where even before the war 
banking was under strong state control, we learn from 
intercepted radio broadcasts that the banking system 
now includes seven specialized state or cooperative 
banks, leaving in existence only two privately-owned 
banks. The chief bank is, of course, the state-owned, 
staffed and operated National Bank of Poland. Then 
there are in that country: a Bank of National Economy 
for financing state industry, a Polish Communal Bank, 
a Central Bank of Agricultural Cooperatives, a Com- 
mercial Bank, and others. 

The Czechoslovak nationalization program as re- 
ported in news dispatches from Prague make that coun- 
try “the most socialistic country after Russia.” The 
Czech Government has announced nationalization of 
banks, insurance companies, mines and many of the 
nation’s larger industrial enterprises. The distributive 
trades, communal enterprises, and, generally, small 
establishments are not being nationalized, but included 
in the nationalization list are electric, gas and steam 
utilities; iron and steel works, foundries, cast- 
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iron works, metal-working enterprises, and electro- 
technical concerns; manufacturers of precision instru- 
ments, carpets, blankets, lace, textiles, cellulose, paper, 
cardboard, millboard, drugs, phonograph records; saw- 
mills and timber-working establishments; cotton-spin- 
ning works; motion-picture production and distribution; 
and so forth. The nationalization order includes, accord- 
ing to the press, all joint-stock banks. When the banks 
are liquidated, the shareholders are compensated in 
cash, bonds, or other values, according to the current 
price of the shares. If no current price is known, an 
official valuation is taken. Management of the national- 
ized banks is taken over by the state. The decree does 
not apply to the Czechoslovak National Bank. 


Czechs Copy J N announcing this nationalization 
Soviets program President BeneS is puzzlingly 

quoted as saying that he would “have 
preferred a more gradual approach . . . I make no 
secret of the fact that there will be difficulties.”” Minister 
of Industry B. Lausman cited Soviet precept when in a 
public address he described the bank nationalization 
program as follows: “The Soviet Union demonstrated 
to the world that state-owned industry and state-owned 
banking are capable of being successful in peacetime and 
save the state in wartime.” After listing countries in 
which nationalization is being carried out, the Minister 
added: ‘‘The Czechoslovak Ministry of Industry has 
therefore come to the conclusion that it is necessary 
to make a move in this direction quickly and with 
determination.” 

In Holland a few weeks ago a 12-man commission 
commenced studying ways and means of nationalizing 
the Netherlands Bank. During the war a Bank for the 
Netherlands East Indies was formed to act as fiscal 
agent for the NEI Government, arrange to supply cur- 
rency, and finance foreign trade. In this bank the Gov- 
ernment holds a one-fourth interest. 

In Belgium nationalization of the central bank was 
urged by Prime Minister Van Acker early in November. 

In Yugoslavia during the war the Germans dissolved 
the National Bank of Yugoslavia, replacing it by sepa- 
rate puppet central banks in Serbia and Croatia. This 
year the National Bank of Yugoslavia reportedly has 
been revived; but its status is unclear. Its note privilege 
has been transferred to the Government. A report of last 
August indicated that the Government intended to 
replace all private banks with government institutions. 

In Germany, according to a December 1 news report 
from Berlin, the Allied Control Council has been in- 
vestigating the relationship of the “big six” commercial 
banks to the Nazi movement. In the Russian-controlled 
section of Germany the Russians are reported to have 
closed all the banks excepting municipal savings banks 
and the Landesbanken, which act as central institutions 
for the former. Since there is at present no German cen- 
tral government, there is no central bank. 


Pacific Nations _Asrrauia’s official attitude to- 
Follow Suit ward banking was compactly stated 

by the Acting Prime Minister and 
Commonwealth Treasurer, Mr. Chifley, last June when 
he said: “‘ No longer can any government throughout the 
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world allow anyone but the government to control the 
most powerful economic weapon throughout the coun- 
try—the banking system.” 

The overhauling of Australia’s banking statutes this 
year put into effect permanent government control of 
all banking operations. The Government’s voice in the 
Commonwealth Bank was strengthened and, it was 
provided, in case of disagreement between the bank’s 
governor and the Federal Treasurer, the views of the 
latter shall prevail. The legislation also provided for an 
industrial-advances department, thus enabling the Com- 
monwealth Bank further to compete with Australian 
trading banks. The changes provide the legal framework 
for regulating and coordinating the country’s banking 
system, and controlling foreign exchange transactions 
and gold reserves. The Commonwealth Bank may re- 
quire any trading bank to make with it special deposits 
of up to 100 per cent of any increase in the assets of such 
trading bank. Australian critics of the measure main- 
tained that it was not a straight out nationalization 
measure, but could exhaust the private banks and thus 
enable the Commonwealth Bank to absorb them without 
great expense. 

The Commonwealth Bank may determine the general 
loan policies to be followed by the commercial banks, if it 
regards this as necessary or expedient in the public 
interest. 

In New Zealand, where since 1936 the Reserve Bank 
has been owned and operated by the Government, the 
Acting Prime Minister in April 1945 announced the 
Government’s intention of acquiring the privately- 
owned shares of the Bank of New Zealand, one of the 
leading trading banks. 


Latin America In Latin America during recent 


years there has been a noticeable trend 
toward making central banking a gov- 
ernment function, quite in contrast with the trend in 
the Twenties. Whereas from 1923 to 1931 under the 
guidance of Professor Edwin W. Kemmerer various 
“mixed ownership” Latin American central banks were 
established, with only minority government voice in 
their operation, since 1936 government-owned central 
banks have made their appearance in Bolivia, Costa 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 106) 
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ACME PHOTOS 


At the Chicago meeting of the A.B.A. Committee on Service 
for War Veterans, left to right, Secretary Powers, Chairman 
Davis; and A.B.A. President Rathje 


JOHN L. COOLEY 


E meeting was nearly over. For two and a half 
days the bankers had sat around that big rectangle 


of tables in a Chicago hotel, going over their pro- 
gram for helping the men and women who are back from 
the war. 

Sitting as the American Bankers Association Com- 
mittee on Service for War Veterans, the two score execu- 
tives from banks throughout the country had drafted 
plans for the education and training of returned banker 
GI’s, for bringing to the attention of all veterans the 
ways (other than loans) banks can help them as civil- 
ians, and for emphasizing to bankers the community 
welfare opportunities offered by the big program. 

Now the reports were in and the committee members 
were gathering up their papers. 

“Before we go,” said Chairman Chester R. Davis, 
vice-president of the Chicago Title and Trust Company, 
“let me tell you a story—a true one.” 

This is it: 


At the meeting of the Subcommittee on General Service and 

Public Relations, left to right, Messrs. Amy, Kneebone, Wilson, 

Welch, Mendon, Chairman Neal, Waugh, Harl, Kerr, Mc- 
Laren and Bailey 


The Job of a 


The Amended Veterans Act 


Among the features of the amended GI Act, passed 
by Congress on December 19, are: Automatic guar- 
anty provisions, including elimination of virtually 
all paper work and processing time; increased guar- 
anty on real estate loans from $2,000 to $4,000; 
expansion of the lending privilege for national banks 
making real estate loans to veterans; 15 per cent 
cumulative insurance as an alternative to the 50 per 
cent guarantee feature 


A veteran came into a western bank for a loan. He 
wanted to start a tire recapping business. 

“That’s interesting,” said the banker. “But why did 
you pick that line? Had any experience?” 

“No,” was the answer, “but I understand people are 
having trouble getting tires and I figure they need a 
lot of recaps.” 

“Might be a good idea to try it awhile before you 
start out on your own,” the banker suggested. “Tell you 
what I’ll do. I know the man who runs the biggest re- 
capping firm in this city. Let me talk to him.” 

The result was that the veteran got a job with this 
company. A couple of weeks later he returned to the 
bank. 

“How’s it going?” asked the banker. 

“Not so hot. Fact is, I don’t like it.” 

The banker smiled. ‘What job do you really want?” 

“Well,” replied the ex-private, “I’ve always wanted 
to be a railroad engineer.” 

This was a profession requiring long training, his 
banker friend reminded him. Would he be willing to start 
somewhere below the top? Sure, he would. 

So the banker, through a railroad friend, placed him 
with a big western line, and he’s now a fireman. 

“That’s a long way from a GI loan,” observed Mr. 
Davis, “but this veteran certainly got something that 
profited him much more—good advice.” 

Then the chairman adjourned the meeting. 


SEVERAL men who spoke during the course of the dis- 
cussions—includiag Mr. Davis and FDIC’s new chair- 
man, Maple T. Harl, former advisory member of the 
committee—urged bankers to remember that in their 
contacts with veterans they were dealing with a genera- 
tion, the millions of men and women who, with their 
family circles, will have a strong voice in determining 
national policies. 

The aid banks can give, through wise, friendly, unselfish 
service, may well prove of greater long-range value to 
banking, speakers pointed out, than the immediate in- 
crement from loans for farm and home buying or re- 
establishment in business. In other words, the way is 
open to the immeasurable goodwill of GI Joe, his 
sisters, his cousins, his uncles and his aunts. 

Against that background, the committee reviewed 
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its work of the past year and implemented its program 
for the months ahead. One important decision concerned 
the direction its work should now take. Up to the pres- 
ent a major consideration has been the loan features of 
the veterans act. From this point on, however, more 
attention will be given to the training and refresher 
programs available to bank employees through the 
American Institute of Banking. 

Work on behalf of all veterans, it was decided, should 
be carried further on the state level, and it was recom- 
mended that the state bankers associations appoint spe- 
cial committees on service for war veterans. (About half 
the states already have such groups.) Another recom- 
mendation was that a suggested program of activities be 
prepared for the use of these committees, and several 
practical items for inclusion in that program were 
presented. 

At the time of the meeting Congress had not yet acted 
on the amended veterans act, but the importance of 
simplifying forms and procedures, in the interest of bet- 
ter, quicker service, was emphasized in the committee’s 
discussions. Elimination of the intervening agencies be- 
tween the lending agency and the Veterans Administra- 
tion was urged as a means of avoiding delays and con- 
fusion in the guaranteeing of loans. 

In an effort to cut down red tape, the committee has 
worked out new veterans’ loan application forms which 
have been submitted to the Veterans Administration for 
approval. Meeting with the bankers at Chicago were 
several representatives of the Administration. 


Tre committee recognized that there are many ad- 
vantages to banks in adherence to the on-the-job train- 
ing program, most important of which is the necessity of 
cooperating fully with the veteran. There are likewise, it 
was pointed out, obvious disadvantages and dangers 
apparent to banks, and the committee advocated that 
conferences be held with officials of the Veterans Admin- 
istration and others for the purpose of determining more 
clearly the banks’ status in relation thereto. Information 
on this subject will be sent to A.B.A. members. 

The training and refresher program for banks’ own 
returning veterans was discussed intensively by the 
Subcommittee on Personnel, of which Earl J. Failor, 
vice-president of the National Bank of Detroit, is chair- 
man. This group felt that the advantage to veterans of 
participating in A.I.B. courses should be widely publi- 
cized, and called attention to the Institute material 
available for use in this educational phase of veteran 
rehabilitation. 

The General Service Subcommittee, headed by Wil- 
liam H. Neal, vice-president of the Wachovia Bank & 
Trust Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina, fav- 
ored the “state level”’ method of carrying on veterans’ 
activities, offering a dozen suggestions for state associa- 
tion committees. 

The special committees, it said, should organize their 
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The Subcommittee on Bank Service, left to right, Messrs. 

Thomson, F. P, Powers, Flora, Pavesich, Fairleigh, Robinson, 

Chairman Wingfield, Brown, Brott, Kelsey, King, Wille, W. B. 
Allen and Fischer 


work on regional or district lines, thus assuring state- 
wide coverage and performance. The state committees 
would sponsor series of group meetings to inform banks 
of their responsibility to veterans. Speakers’ bureaus 
could be organized to provide talks to veterans’ organi- 
zations, service clubs, etc., using material prepared by 
the Association or other subject matter pertaining to 
war veteran service. 

It was recommended that the state committees con- 
duct continuous publicity campaigns on their activities, 
using the press and radio. Banks should be urged to in- 
clude in their advertising the services they provide for 
veterans. 

Eligible members of bank staffs should be urged to 
join veterans’ organizations and to participate actively 
in their work. State association members should be ad- 
vised of changes in the act and its regulations, and of the 
various projects and veterans service programs in which 
they might take part. State committees, it was suggested, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 119) 
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Bailey, L. E. Allen, Daugherty, Powers, Chairman Failor, 
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T’s a good precaution,” Mr. Rafferty said. “It helps 
| catch crooks. It’s very little trouble, and it takes 

very little time.” 

As executive vice-president of the bank, he had called 
the other officers into his office. “It’s valuable insur- 
ance, and it’s cheap. I can’t understand why so few 
banks are taking it. In the case of a stolen or fraudu- 
lently redeemed bond, it’s strong evidence against 
negligence that might otherwise saddle us with the loss. 
And it might easily mean the difference between nab- 
bing a forger and letting him get away to rob someone 
else.” 

Then he told them the story a government agent had 
just told him. 

A couple of months ago, he said, a Mrs. Major Some- 
body reported the theft of a dozen government bonds. 
They were hundreds, with a total redemption value of 
about a thousand dollars. She called up the police and 
told them, and then the Treasury Department and 
Army Relief and everybody else she could think of. 

The police couldn’t do a thing because she didn’t have 
any idea who had taken the bonds or even when they 
were stolen. She said she hadn’t even looked for them, in 
a small tin box in a desk drawer where she kept them, for 
a month or more. She lived in a big hotel apartment, 
with dozens of other officers’ wives, holed up there to- 
gether until their husbands got back from overseas. 
They’d nearly all come to know each other, and numbers 
of them visited back and forth in different rooms as if 
they all owned the whole place. Besides that, the estab- 
lishment had a number of maids who could go in and out 
of the different apartments with pass keys; every little 
while one or more of them would leave or be fired and 
new ones would be taken on. So it seemed hopeless. 


‘Tae Treasury agents told this Mrs. Major that when 
the bonds were cashed they might know more, but it 
looked like pretty tough going. 

Then a few days ago the Treasury men got word the 
bonds had been cashed about a month before the major’s 
wife had called for aid. It seems it takes quite a while 
before all the necessary information comes through. Two 
of the agents took photostats of the bonds to the apart- 
ment house to check the signatures. That’s always a 
first step, to get the owner’s statement that the signature 
on the bonds complained about are forged. Incidentally, 
it gives a chance to make sure that the original owners 
_ aren’t themselves trying to put something over. 

The major’s wife swore the signatures weren’t hers. 
She couldn’t tell anything else, and that was that. 

Next the agents went to the banks where the bonds 
had been cashed. There were three of them. Six bonds 
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Cashed the Bonds 
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had been cashed at one bank, four at another and two at 
a third. The bank where six bonds had been turned in 
came first. 

It was a big bank, but the agents got no help. The offi- 
cials who handled bond redemptions couldn’t remember 
a thing about who had cashed them. 

So the Treasury men tried the second bank where four 
bonds had been cashed. There it was the same story. No- 
body could remember. 

Two complete misses. It began to look like hunting for 
a needle in a haystack when they didn’t even know the 
needle or where the haystack was. 

They went to the third bank that had cashed only two 
bonds. It seemed as if they’d find fewer clues here. 


Ixsreap, they were delighted. This bank, said Mr. 
Rafferty, was one that used the common sense pre- 
caution his bank was going to use from then on. 
Bank officials who were authorized to cash bonds were 
required to keep a logbook. The number of each bond 
cashed was entered in it, with the date, the name of the 
payee, the identification offered, and a short description 
of the person turning the bond in for redemption. 

The date the bond was cashed, which showed up 
clearly on the agents’ photostat copy, made it possible 
to turn at once to the right entries. For identification a 
Texas driver’s license card had been shown; its number 
was recorded. Two letters had been shown; the return 
address on each envelope had been jotted down. There 
was also a library card; its number too had been noted. 
And under “Description” was: ‘‘ White, female, about 
25, light brown hair worn with a band, rough hands.” 

“Rough hands” recalled the young woman quite 
clearly to the official who had cashed the bond. He had 
wondered at the time that a major’s wife should have 
hands that showed so little care. 

Well, that hurried things along. The Treasury men 
went back to the major’s wife. She looked for her 
driver’s license; it was gone. She had missed her library 
card, and it had been replaced. The letters she hadn’t 
even missed. 

The housekeeper was called in. The two women easily 
fitted the description to a maid who had left some time 
before the bonds were missed. The housekeeper had her 
old address, and the post office had her removal address. 
Within 24 hours the agents were able to call on her; they 
got her to write her name, showed her the similarity to 
the forged signatures, and secured a quick confession. 

All because the bank had kept a common sense record 
of the bonds it had redeemed, with notations concerning 
the people who had redeemed them. 

“So you see,” Mr. Rafferty ended, “if we’re unfor- 
tunate enough to happen to cash stolen bonds, the Gov- 
ernment will know that we’ve taken all precautions.” 
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covering the special clinic sessions, staged at the 
30th annual convention of the Financial Adver- 
tisers Association at Hot Springs, Virginia, November 
26-29. The clinics supplemented a group of depart- 
mental and general sessions, but it is here that one 
finds the meat of a real shirt-sleeve show. 
Unfortunately at the time of going to press we did not 
have available summaries of the radio clinic conducted 
by John R. Christie, advertising director of the Citizens 
National Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, and Harold D. Cothrell, assistant cashier of the 
Fort Wayne (Indiana) National Bank; the farm-bank 
clinic conducted by E. M. Stephenson, president of the 
Farmers National Bank, Salem, Ohio, and Frank S. 
Farrington, vice-president of the Park National Bank, 
Newark, Ohio; and the advertising clinic conducted by 
R. M. Meisel, advertising manager of the Industrial 
National Bank, Detroit, Michigan, and Walter H. 
Bischoff, advertising manager of the Old National Bank, 
Evansville, Indiana. 


H: are a few leaves from our reporter’s notebook 


PERSONNEL RELATIONS CLINIC: (Chairman, H. 
E. GAIL, assistant treasurer, Toledo (Ohio) Trust Com- 
pany; co-chairman, GUSTAVE A. JAEGER, assistant vice- 
president, Irving Trust Company, New York.) 


Eawtover manuals, internal house organs and bulle- 
tins are being used with marked success by many mem- 
bers in attendance. JIT training of key men through 
A. I. B. courses is proving effective. Pension plans, bonus 
and profit-sharing incentives were considered from many 
viewpoints and are growing in popularity. Music in the 
work rooms is being employed by an increasing number 
of banks. 

Booklets issued by the New York State Bankers Asso- 
ciation, entitled ““You and Your Bank,” “Making 
People Like Your Bank,” and “Bank Human Rela- 
tions,” received much favorable comment. An industrial 
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relations handbook issued by a Chicago publisher was 
recommended as a source of information regarding 
methods, policies and procedures, readily adaptable to 
bank personnel work. 

Care in keeping employment records and the prepara- 
tion of application for employment forms was indicated. 
Aptitude tests by the questionnaire method have been 
used advantageously by some institutions. Suggestion 
boxes have proved successful in some instances where 
the rewards have been substantial, either in cash or in 
days off with pay, when the suggestions resulted in 
money or time saving changes in operation. 


CONSUMER CREDIT CLINIC: (Chairman, A. G. 
Ropp, vice-president and cashier, Industrial National 
Bank, Detroit.) 


Prans to supply nationwide discount service for manu- 
facturers and national distributors were unanimously 
endorsed by the delegates as a means of focusing public 
attention toward banks as a main credit source. How- 
ever, they recognize fully the difficulties involved in 
supplying service throughout the country by independ- 
ent banking units—particularly in remote areas, and 
especially in present bankless communities. In view of 
the probable delay in developing effectiveness of a na- 
tional program, a policy of cultivating local business was 
considered highly advisable, and not to depend too 
much upon receiving bulk discount business immedi- 
ately or in the near future. Cornering the local credit 
market is the best assurance of profitable business re- 
gardless of national developments, it was agreed. 
Bank-agent plans were discussed at great length. 
Much progress has apparently been made in this direc- 
tion. Some banks go as far as to set up pre-approval of 
the transaction. In other words, agent takes application, 
note and mortgage or conditional sales agreement— 
gives prospective purchaser a draft drawn on the bank 
to be used when car is ready for delivery—application 


An informal picture of some F. A. A. officers—l. to r., J. Lewell Lafferty, immediate past president and vice-president, Fort 

Worth National Bank; incoming President Dale Brown, who is assistant vice-president, National City Bank of Cleveland; 

Robert Lindquist, second vice-president and assistant vice-president, American National Bank & Trust Co., Chicago; 

Swayne P. Goodenough, first vice-president and vice-president, Lincoln-Rochester Trust Co., Rochester, N. Y.; and 

Hugh H. McGee, vice-president, Bankers Trust Company, New York, who made the principal address of the convention. 

Third Vice-president Allen Crawford, who is vice-president, Bankers Trust Co., Detroit, and Executive Vice-president 
Preston E. Reed are not shown in the photograph 
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Executive Vice-President Preston E. Reed and his secretary, Lucy David, left, above, direct Chester Price, City National 


Bank & Trust Company of Chicago to a departmental session; right, above, Commercial Departmental. At the speakers’ 
table, Goodrich Lowry, Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis; Frank R. Warden, Central National Bank & Trust 


note and order for the insurance and all necessary papers 
are sent to the bank, file prepared and credit approved. 
The transaction is completed when the dealer phones in 
the correct figures covering the deal. Delegates generally 
disapproved the practice of having car buyers sign blank 
notes in advance of a-transaction, although one institu- 
tion with far-flung branch coverage has worked out 
elaborate plans along this line, and claims it will 
work. 

Among the newer developments in appliance financing 
is the provision by the bank for life insurance coverage 
on the unpaid balance of the article financed, and fire 
insurance including extended coverage—such induce- 
ments may become more common in the future because 
of their particular sales appeal. Finance companies make 
a big point of offering an attractive package—something 
for the salesman to talk about—something new and 
different. Banks may profit by borrowing a leaf from the 
book of finance company sales approach. Non-recourse 
financing plans received some attention and it appears 
that some banks feel that the note of the purchaser of 
a household appliance is good without guarantees from 
the dealer, if substantial down payment is made, credit 
checked carefully—especially in the present scarcity 
market. 

About new business development—banks at least are 
becoming more conscious of the importance of adequate 
sales staffs in the consumer credit division. The business 
is strictly a sales proposition on both direct and indirect 
sales finance plans. 


ADVERTISING BUDGETS: (Chairman, H. J. Wits, 
manager, public relations department, Central National 
Bank of Cleveland; co-chairman, Erwin O. MEEH, as- 
sistant cashier, Irvington (New Jersey) National Bank.) 


Prrvcirat interest, although discussions were varied 
and lively, appeared to center on these major points: 
(1) How to initiate an advertising budget; (2) should a 
budget be constructed by the media method or by a 
predetermined percentage of earnings; and (3) is there 
any relation between the size of a financial institution 
and the amount of its investment in advertising. 
Bringing all the threads of conversation together, the 
general thought on the first question was that it involved 
three steps, consultation with management, study of 
objectives, and survey of available media. These steps, 
translated into dollars of proposed investment, should 
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Co., Des Moines; and A. A. McGonagle, The Detroit Bank, presiding 


provide a working basis for the original budget proposal. 

From response to question No. 2, it was apparent the 
media method of budget construction was more com- 
monly used. This approach involves a listing of avail- 
able media, determining desired frequency of use of 
each, and computation of title costs. 

There was no uniform opinion on question three. 
Each representative in his own city had been confronted 
with a different set of problems arising from location, 
competition, size, etc., and each arrived at a solution 
based on expressed bank policy or over-all judgment. 


DIRECT MAIL CLINIC: (Chairman, Paut P. Put- 
LEN, advertising officer, Chicago Title and Trust Com- 
pany; co-chairman, Harry B. WINsOoR, vice-president, 


Second Federal Savings and Loan Association, Cleve- 
land.) 


Discussion focused on development of consumer 
credit business, trust business, and maintenance of 
mailing lists. 

Successful direct mail experience in the trust field 
both as follow-up of outside personal calls and as sepa- 
rate campaigns was reported by a number of clinic 
members. Campaigns ranged in size from 300 to several 
thousand names. The question—when to drop a prospect 
off the list?—received this unanimous answer: When he 
becomes a customer, loses his wealth, or dies. 

In discussion on consumer credit development one 
member reported success in using lists of automobile 
registrants, selected by type of car and resident address, 
for the promotion of home modernization, appliance and 
other type of loans. 

Sources of names for consumer credit mailing lists and 
for small checking account services were suggested, 
notably, lists compiled from checks cashed for non- 
customers, purchasers of cashiers’ checks and money 
orders, War Bonds sold and redeemed. 

Many solutions and suggestions were offered for 
maintaining mailing lists and keeping them up to date 
under present unsettled conditions. A number of mem- 
bers reported interesting tests of various types of mail- 
ings, ranging from a few hundred to 50 thousand. 

Each clinic was polled by the discussion leaders, and 
the consensus seemed to be that approximately 20 per 
cent of current advertising budgets was being used for 
direct mail purposes. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 110) 
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How to om Field Warehousing Loans 


STANLEY HART 


Mr. Hart is head of the New York office of Douglas- 
Guardian Warehouse Corporation. 


“We talk a great game of field warehousing at our 

bank, but we don’t do much of it.” This loan offi- 
cer gave expression to what is a not uncommon situa~ 
tion. Some further conversation disclosed the reason for 
his remark. 

The credit policy of this bank is set by two able and 
experienced officers. But they think of field warehouse 
receipt loans as marginal credits, which is just one step 
removed from thinking of them as “last resort” situa- 
tions, a status from which field warehousing was gradu- 
ated long ago. 

Because of this attitude at the top, every loan officer 
hesitates to put an inventory loan on the books. On the 
rare occasions when one is approved, the officer who 
made the loan is questioned about it closely at every 
credit meeting and made to feel that he has put the bank 
into a hazardous piece of business from which only luck 
can extricate it with a profit and a whole skin. Hence, 
while they go on “talking a good game,” all officers have 
decided, perhaps unconsciously, it is the better part of 
good judgment to turn down applications that would be 
good field warehouse receipt loans. 

In contrast, this is what another large bank in the 
same city did about four years ago. A committee of five 
officers was appointed to explore the field warehouse re- 
ceipt loan business. Several months were spent studying 
it, and when the committee reported favorably the policy 
makers decided to go ahead. A fairly large sum of money 
was appropriated to enable the bank to do the job in a 
whole-hearted manner. 


VICE-PRESIDENT of a large bank said the other day, 


Tue bank had many branches. It was decided to cen- 
tralize operations, so a new department was formed to 
handle inventory loans exclusively. The department was 
staffed with sufficient and competent people and placed 
in charge of a vice-president whose duties were confined 
to the new department. At the inception of operations 
there were no field warehouse loans on the books, though 
there were some loans on terminal or metropolitan ware- 
house receipts. 

Probably no other method could have produced such 
an aggressive policy. The vice-president visited all the 
branches and talked to all the new business men. The 
officers addressed meetings to which representatives of 
the field warehouse companies were invited to talk and 
to answer questions. 

The entire personnel of the bank came to know that 
field warehouse receipt loans were wanted and that the 
credit policy included these loans among the services to 
be rendered by the bank as part of its matter-of-fact, 
day-to-day business. It was clear that no such prepara- 
tions would have been made to handle occasional loans. 
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Facts About Warehousing 


Inventory loans may cover anything from apples, 
grains and soybeans to dolls, refrigerators, radios, 
metals and hosiery. 

About 30 per cent of all field warehouse loans out- 
standing nationally are extended to canneries. Their 
operations are seasonal and most of their products 
can be stored easily. 

The warehouse companies have no storage places, 
but bring “the warehouse” to the bank customers’ 
premises, which may be an open field, a room in an 
office building, or factory which is leased from the 
owner for a nominal amount. An employee is en- 
trusted with the care of the goods. The warehouse 
company usually protects itself with fidelity and 
liability coverage. 

The company charges a percentage of the value of 
the merchandise for its services, up to a maximum of 
2 per cent. 

Warehouse loans have been made on some 3,000 
different items, some of which are in any community. 

The work of inspecting the inventory, warehousing 
it, issuing the receipt, etc., is done by the company. 


Though no money was spent on advertising for over 
two years, the business developed at far better than a 
satisfactory rate. The department was soon on a paying 
basis and has continued so even through the war years 
when inventories to lend against became relatively 
scarce. 

When these two banks are compared the contrast is 
striking, and is made more so by many similarities. Both 
are in the billion dollar class. Both are in a large city in 
an area that produces many inventory loan situations 
and is potentially the biggest territory for that kind of 
business. Both know all that is necessary to know about 
field warehousing and approve of it as a credit instru- 
ment. But one bank does a substantial business in the 
field and the other does practically none. There is only 
one major difference. One bank really wants such loans on 
its books; the other gives only lip-service to desiring 
them. 


Preruars a more general interest will attach to the rela- 
tidh of what a small bank did to obtain field warehouse 
receipt loans. One man, a vice-president, is virtually the 
loan department of this bank. Its entire staff is not much 
larger than the present personnel of the big bank’s 
inventory loan department. This little bank has capital 
funds of about $350,000 and total resources of only 
$8,000,000. 

The procedure followed was so simple that while the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 116) 
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MARY B. LEACH 


Twon’t be long now until travel-starved Americans 
| will be free to roam the world again. All that is 
holding them in check at the moment is the lack of 
a “go” signal by governments and transportation lines. 
This is the crux of the travel outlook. Devastation 
wrought by the war, political instability, Allied occupa- 
tion of liberated areas, psychological unpreparedness 
of the peoples of some nations to receive hordes of 
well-dressed and well-fed Americans, and the shortage of 
transportation facilities, at home and abroad, are im- 
portant factors delaying mass bookings of travelers. 
Unwilling or unable to wait until travel space is 
plentiful, millions are clamoring for the facilities that 
are available. The travel situation at home and abroad 
is described by an official of the American Express 
Travel Service as “straining all available transportation 
facilities.” It is not a case of choosing how one will 
travel, he said, but it is a matter of accepting jubilantly 
what one can get. And it does not appear that there will 
be any appreciable improvement before the Summer, 
and even then the situation will be far from ideal. 
When conditions are relieved somewhat, instead of 
arm chair traveling with the aid of returned GI’s, 
radio commentators, and the press, millions of Ameri- 
cans, both pleasure seekers and business executives in 
quest of foreign markets; can be counted upon to set 


From Main Street to Chungking and points east, west, north 
and south 


out in all directions, using any and all types of trans- 
portation. 

It is well to remember, too, that Americans will not 
have a monopoly in this matter of travel, for authorities 
predict that this country will attract the peoples of 
many nations. Playing host to large numbers of foreign 
travelers will be a new role for us and one for which we 
shall have to adjust and train ourselves. 

Aside from the assistance which banks are now giving 
in helping to finance the construction of millions of 
dollars worth of new equipment for the domestic rail- 
roads, bus lines, airlines and steamship companies, 
many banks see this pent-up desire to go places as a 
vast market potential in the years ahead. 


Tue forseeable foreign trade aspects of banking service 
resulting from this worldwide migration—and which 
have great service possibilities for banks—are tremen- 
dous; too tremendous, in fact, for more than bare 
mention in this article. 

In commenting upon the bank’s opportunity for 
service in the foreign trade field, one large Mid-West 
bank appraises the situation as follows: 

“The large volume of export trade which the United 
States is almost certain to experience will produce an 
increase in travel. Many business men will travel to 
other parts of the world to study their potential foreign 
markets, and it will be helpful to them if their banks, or 
correspondents of their banks, can introduce them to 
banks and business concerns in other parts of the world. 
The increase in travel by business men will result in an 
increase in markets which, in turn, will bring foreign 
collections and commercial letter of credit business to 
the banks. 

“The United States, in many respects, is in the 
leading position of any nation ‘in the world today to 
develop foreign trade and foreign travel. Every bank 
should be able, by means of its correspondents, to 
provide travelers and commercial letters of credit, 
collection service and other facilities essential to the 
development of travel and trade.” 

Among the other bank services which banks anticipate 
will experience increased use as travel picks up are: 
Travelers’ checks, personal and commercial loans, fidu- 
ciary services—both corporate and personal—safe de- 
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posit, savings for travel and, of course, banks having 
travel departments will see expansion in this field. 

The foremost questions in the minds of the majority 
of would-be pleasure travelers is: ‘‘ Where can I go and 
how can I get there?” It goes without saying that the 
person with an operative automobile and four good 
tires, occupies a preferred position when it comes to 
traveling within the United States and Canada. Recent 
public opinion polls indicate that our own country will 
be a first choice for some time to come with a sizable 
group of American travelers. 

In a recent survey of travel agents by Time, Inc., 
the majority said that in their opinion postwar tourists 
would want to make their first trips to the following 
countries, in the order named: Western Europe (includ- 
ing the British Isles and Scandinavia), United States, 
Bermuda, South America, Mexico and Central America, 
Eastern Europe, West Indies, Canada, Australia, Far 
East and South Africa. . 

It is interesting to observe that the Mediterranean 
countries, some of which were relatively untouched by 
World War II, are not mentioned by the travel agents. 
Where people can go, rather than where they want to 
go, will be the determining factor for the next few years. 
Beyond the borders of North America, the countries in 
the best position at this time to receive tourists include: 
Central and South America, West Indies, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, Africa and Egypt. 


Traver authorities are fairly well agreed that for a 
period of two or three years, at best, a large percentage 
of our travel business will, of necessity, be in this 
hemisphere. Some of the reasons for this have already 
been mentioned. Here are some others, as given by an 
executive of the Grace Line: 


A preview of deluxe travel ac- 
commodations — new vista- 
dome compartment of the 
Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy train, at left, below. 
Lounge overlooking swim- 
ming pool of a new Grace Line 
combination cargo-passenger 
ship, at right. Sleeping accom- 
modations on a Pan American 
skyliner, below, right 


“We feel that South and Central America are better 
equipped at the present time to receive travelers than 
any of the other foreign countries, because, aside from 
escaping bombings, during the last three or four years 
they have been able to build new and renovate old 
hotels, they have built new highways and transportation 
systems which open up new cities and regions in the 
interior which hitherto have been practically inaccessible 
to the two- and three-week vacationists. Many of these 
places are tourist centers, while others are the sites of 
new industries where new products are being produced. 
Through combination steamship and airline trips to 
these countries, more extensive and more interesting 
trips will be possible.” 


Tre majority of our states have established publicity 
departments and are preparing elaborate advertising 
programs to attract visitors for business and pleasure. 
In addition, regional groups, civic clubs, hotels, resorts, 
and transportation companies are all striving to con- 
vince the travel-conscious that their particular areas 
are the most desirable vacation meccas. And, in some 
cases, banks are actively promoting the advantages of 
their own special locale. 

For example, the Valley National Bank of Arizona is 
distributing a mailing piece, done in full color, illustrated 
with scenic Kodachrome shots, street and road maps of 
Phoenix and Tucson. The inside spread carries a cartoon- 
illustrated map of the state, highspotting its principal 
attractions, in an effort to lure the wayfarer. 

And when it comes to alluring advertisements, foreign 
nations can be expected to offer keen competition in 
this travel market. 

Before the war tourist business was a major industry 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 124) 
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THE INVESTMENT MARKET 


H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


Mr. DICKHUTH is on the financial staff of the New 
York Herald Tribune. 


OCEEDS from the Victory Loan are likely to provide 

the Treasury with sufficient funds until July 1. 

There is even informed talk that some $7 billion of 

indebtedness may be retired out of fiscal funds without 
new security offerings. 

While the experts had predicted the fiscal year 1947 
which begins July 1 next would show a deficit of not 
more than $20,000,000,000, Secretary Vinson stated 
there was a good chance the Federal budget might come 
into balance within the period ending June 30, 1947. 
Some financial men are inclined to agree with this view, 
provided taxes remain relatively high and general 
economic activity and other conditions are favorable. 

This is, briefly, the background against which the 
government securities market must be viewed aside 
from purely technical considerations. Continued strength 
of the long term issues should cause no surprise. The 
high coupon bonds naturally enjoy considerable popu- 
larity among bank and non-bank investors who are 
committed to a minimum income yield and particularly 
so in a period when hints, indications ‘and discussions 
point to the possibility of still lower interest rates. 


Ixveep, the only question seems to be whether the 
present pattern of rates should be maintained or a lower 
structure should be introduced into the investment 
markets. Nobody in authority has as yet spoken a 
decisive word for-higher rates. Another angle: the 
Treasury’s actual or proposed offers to exchange matur- 
ing high interest bearing debt into short term issues 
also has increased the desirability of the long terms for 
investors. 

The two highest priced government issues are the 
234s of 1960-65, which are above 116, and the 234s of 
1958-63 selling for more than 115. Even the fully tax- 
able September 2)4s of 1967-72 are more than 107. 

Traders expect that since insurance companies and 
savings banks had been limited in their subscriptions 
during the Victory Loan, demand from these quarters 
for the new 2s and 2s will make for higher prices; 
and the same thought prevails regarding other similar 
issues, unless basic conditions change. 

Possible influences on the market may be the Presi- 


dent’s budget message and its interpretation and the - 


scope of redemptions both of War Savings Bonds and of 
certificates and other securities which are not exchanged 
on Treasury “offers.” There is, of course, every ex- 
pectation that the non-interest bearing excess profits 
‘postwar credit bonds will be presented for payment at 
maturity. 

Private corporate financing was virtually suspended 
for the period of the Victory Loan, but the day after 
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Estimates are that 1945 corporate financing was 
about $5 billion and that the 1946 volume may be 
double that amount. New money in 1945 amounted 
to only about $1 billion, but investment banking 
leaders predict that in a normal postwar year new 
equity issues and other new money offerings should 
run to between $3 billion and $5 billion. At any rate, 
there is considerable optimism regarding the future 
of the business. 


the drive saw an enormous volume of new issues as a 
signal for a new era of underwriting without the periodic 
interruptions of the war period. The curtain raiser was 
the $75 million 40-year 234 per cent debenture issue of 
Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company. The win- 
ning bid was submitted by Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., 
at 102.15 on behalf of a group of 140 purchasers. The 
obligations were re-offered at 102.45 per cent and the 
interest cost to the company to maturity is about 2.66 
per cent. 

Another large piece of business following was a 
$50 million 234 per cent debenture issue of National 
Dairy Products Corporation. The main object of both 
flotations was refunding. Public National Bank & Trust 
Company, New York, through underwriters, offered 
110,000 additional shares of capital stock. 

Stock market buoyancy continued and achieved 
several new eight-year highs, but unlike the period of 
the happy Twenties, caution to customers is now being 
passed along liberally, not only by the Exchange itself 
but by individual brokerage houses and customers’ 
brokers. Whatever its extent, it is a heartening sign 
of awakened public and social responsibility. 


A CONTRIBUTING factor to the stock market’s strength, 
in the opinion of many observers, is the margin require- 
ment of 75 per cent which among other things freezes 
investors into positions, makes them reluctant to sell 
and thus diminishes the supply of securities which 
would otherwise be available to cushion price rises. 
There have been many serious discussions and repre- 
sentations about these restrictive measures—not about 
the 75 per cent rate—but up to the time of writing the 
Federal Reserve Board in Washington had not seen 
fit to reconsider its original terms which work precisely 
contrary to the avowed intention of avoiding inflation 
and keeping prices down. 


BANKING 


FRED COPELAND 


When Vermonter COPELAND visited the “Old Lady of 
Threadneedle Street” he decided that friendliness and 
courtesy had long been the Bank’s hallmark. 


Bank of England. Finally I made it, and saw crystal- 
lized an idea that is probably the best drawing 
card for any banking house. 

One of the pleasantest experiences in banking is 
calling on people in the profession. Usually courtesy 
meets you half way. Occasionally, however, you learn 
why people will go to considerable inconvenience to 
select an out-of-the-way bank, for some reach past 
stereotyped courtesy with a hand of genuine friendli- 
ness. By the way you yourself are received, you can 
picture how sharp an image your bank throws on the 
screen of popularity. 

It seemed natural for a country banker to wonder 
how a great world bank with unlimited resources for 
experiment in public relations perfects its own image 
on the screen. Therefore, curious to see how comfortable 
I, cashier of a tiny country bank, would feel in the Bank 
of England when it learned I didn’t want a single thing 
the Bank could turn a shilling on, I stood one morning 


Fr: 30 years I had been wanting to get into the 
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in London’s most delightful month of May on what is 
said to be the busiest crossroads on the globe. Seven 
great London arteries crossed in front of my toes. Magic 
Threadneedle Str€et, streaming with square-topped 
taxis, busses like great red bulls, and ale vans drawn by 
the heavy horses, ran past the Bank of England. The 
Bank was as bare of windows and doors as a fort, but 
far up the street I saw an entrance. 

With the thrill that only this grandfather of banks 
can inspire, I walked into the portal. I was met, as 
though by appointment, by a gentleman in a black 
tricorn hat of the days of Napoleon, a mulberry cassock 
not unlike those worn by the yeomen of the Guard at 
the Tower, only the skirt was much longer—in fact, of a 
length we know here in our valley as a dressing gown. 
He was carrying a halberd of a sort. In its gleam I felt 
a glow of protection. Moreover, he had a winning way 
that warranted confidence. 


Iu from a Vermont pasture,”’ I whinnied, “and I’d 
like to look around.” 
He spoke with a hearty voice: “Well, you come right 


with me! 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 121) 
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=N not long ago the legislature raised the salary 
\\) of Colorado’s State Bank Commissioner, he 
politely but firmly refused to accept the increase, 
on the grounds that to do so would be unfair to his asso- 
ciates not similarly rewarded. This gives an insight into 
the reason for Maple Talbot Harl’s popularity with 
those who have worked with him. Har! likes people and 
people like Harl. His friends over the country are num- 
bered in the thousands. Now as the new head of the FDIC 
in Washington Mr. Harl, not yet 53, takes over a 
tough position, where the ability to make and hold 
friends really counts for something. 

Bankers, of course, would like to know everything 
there is to know about Mr. Harl’s views on banking. He 
is widely known among bankers as a staunch supporter 
of the dual banking system. He understands particularly 
the country bankers’ problems, with which he became 
well acquainted both in his own businesses and during 
the last seven years as Bank Commissioner in Colorado. 

That post, incidentally, assumed by Harl on January 
2, 1939, is one of life tenure. Colorado certainly thinks 
well of its adopted son. 

As bank commissioner Harl has received recognition 
from his profession, having been elected vice-president of 
the National Association of Supervisors of State Banks. 
That election placed him in line for the organization’s 
presidency. To quite a large number of A.B.A. members 
Harl is well known as an advisory member of the Associ- 
ation’s Committee on Service to War Veterans. 


Haat is keenly interested in veterans’ problems, which 
is what first brought him into contact with Harry Tru- 
man. During World War I Harl enlisted in the Army asa 
private and came out of the AEF a major. Ever since 
then Major Harl has been active in veterans’ affairs—a 
member of the American Legion, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, and Disabled American Veterans. In the latter 
organization Harl served as national commander in 
1937-38. He also has been a member of the Disabled 
American Veterans’ National Employment Committee, 
the American Legion’s Distinguished Service Commit- 
tee, and the Colorado State Veterans’ Advisory Council. 

The scope of chairman Harl’s interests is indicated by 
some of the other public organizations with which he has 
been identified. He has been a member of the Colorado 
Aviation Commission, a director of the Denver Chamber 
of Commerce, trustee and treasurer of the Colorado 
Woman’s College, past president of the Denver Kiwanis, 
past governor of the Rocky Mountain District of Ki- 
wanis, director of the Denver Chapter of the American 
Red Cross, and director of the Denver Citadel of the 
Salvation Army. In such activities Harl’s natural in- 
terest in people has had opportunity to develop. 

“His memory for people’s names is really marvelous,” 
an old friend of Harl’s on Capitol Hill told the writer. 
“Major Harl not only remembers the names of thou- 
sands of people, but also what they do. It’s really phe- 
nomenal. 
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“Harl,” continued this friend, “ will get along all right 
in Washington. He is very cooperative, extremely sin- 
cere, and a man of unmistakable ability. 

“You know, Harl is the world’s greatest optimist. 
And he has been a banker, too. Somehow, I want my 
banker to be a pessimist. Harl just never gives up. For 
four years he was bedfast with arthritis in Arkansas; flat 
on his back. The doctors said he would never get up. 
But he did! When he came to Colorade he was on 
crutches. Later he used only a cane. Now I frequently 
see him without even a cane. There’s a high-powered 
motor in that body, an ambition to do things. He’ll get 
things done here.’’ 

Mr. Harl became president of the Harl Mortgage 
Company in 1920, president of the. Denver Safe Deposit 
Company in 1937, and president of the Sun Investment 
Company in 1936. During 1923-5 he served as vice- 
president and management director of the Englewood 
Colorado State Bank. Asked how he happened to go into 
the banking business, Mr. Harl said: “I have always 
been interested in banking. An old uncle of mine in 
Missouri had two country banks there. He was a self- 
made man, well versed in fundamentals. I always 
looked up to him because of his success and early in life 
decided I wanted to be a banker, too.” 


Aurnovucx Harl now comes to Washington from Colo- 
rado, it was in the small Missouri town of Marshall that 
he was born on February 4, 1893. The Harl family moved 
to Colorado when Maple was two, but young Harl re- 
turned to Missouri a few years later to take his A.B. at 
William Jewell College. He graduated in 1914. Later 
Har! studied at the Chicago Law School. Mrs. Harl, it 
should be noted, also was a Missourian and she still owns 
a farm in that state. 

In 1944 at the University of Colorado School of Busi- 
ness, Beta Gamma Sigma, the honorary business fra- 
ternity, awarded its key to Maple Harl for distin- 
guished service rendered to banks and bankers in Colo- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 102) 
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| THE VIEW FROM HERE 


‘Bankers are shirking their responsibility by going 
along with existing government financing policies with- 
out protest and they will be blamed eventually for fu- 
ture inflation,” said Thomas I. Parkinson, president of 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, in an address to the 
Chicago Bond Club. 

x * 

Commenting on the loan to Britain, Edward C. Car- 
ter, national president of the American Society for 
Russian Relief, declared “‘ the American people and Gov- 
ernment should have sense enough and self-interest 
enough to make an even larger loan to the Soviet 
Union.” 

* 

Among the principal banking developments, 
perceptible since November, is the decided up- 
ward trend in commercial loans. Weekly re- 
porting member banks indicated highest loan- 
ing activities since 1942, according to studies of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 

* 

Comptroller of the Currency Preston Delano, warning 
of the world trend toward a collective economy, said: 
“Banking is on the spot.” The fight for maintenance 
of private enterprise is going to be a hard one, he 
added. 

x * 

Brazil is reported planning to revive a free gold 
market and a bill has been introduced in Washing- 
ton to renew the President’s power to devalue gold 
and silver. 

* 

Peru has revived its negotiations here for settlement 
of its $85 million foreign bond debt. Dr. Carlos Montero 
Bernales, Peruvian Finance Minister, pleaded for a 
“decorous” agreement. 

x * 

A secondary source of credit through which banks 
could discount loans made to veterans under the GI 
Bill of Rights was proposed by John Stelle, national 
commander of the American Legion. 

* 

Shortage of native labor, loss of equipment and 
destruction of trees by Japan are the chief reasons why 
normal rubber production in Malaya and Sumatra 
cannot be resumed before at least three years, said 
John W. Bicknell, managing director of Far Eastern 
plantations of U.S. Rubber Company. 

x 

There will be more opportunities for con- 
structive international financing “‘than at any 
time in the history of the world,’? Wayne C. 
Taylor, president of the Export-Import Bank, 
told the National Foreign Trade convention. 

2 

The five-year grace period before service begins on 

the $3,750,000,000 loan to Britain, if it is availed of in 
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whole, reduces the effective interest rate from 2 to 1.63 
per cent per annum. 
* 

“We cannot build up a permanent volume of exports 
on the basis of loans,” Robert F. Loree, vice-president 
of Guaranty Trust Company of New York, told the 
American Management Association. 

“Tf there are no unprecedented conditions, we 
will be pretty close to a balanced budget in the fiscal 
year of 1947,” according to Secretary Vinson. 
* 

“Of all competing agencies, the commercial bank is 
the ideal institution to serve the largest portion of the 
consumer loan and credit demand by the public,” said 
John B. Paddi, vice-president of Manufacturers Trust 
Company of New York at the mid-year conference of 
the New Jersey Bankers Association. 

* 

While the official rate will remain, for the time being, 
at 100 lire to $1, the Italian Government is reported to 
pay foreign traders an extra premium of 120 lire to the 
dollar, to overcome the handicap of the artificial rate. 

x * 

First Boston Corporation in a study mailed to clients 
advocates that interest rates be stabilized around pres- 
ent levels and suggests a slight rise in the certificates’ 
rate ‘‘as of more benefit than a reduction.” 

® 

“The common trust fund is no longer a baby—it has 
about come of age. The laws of more than half of the 
48 states permit its use and there are now at least 43 
such funds operated by 36 trust institutions in 16 
states,” said Rodman Ward, vice-president of Equi- 
table Trust Company, Wilmington, Delaware, at a 
New Jersey Bankers Association meeting. 

* 

Amsterdamsche Bank, N. V., Amsterdam, after four 
years interruption, has resumed publication of its 
quarterly review. The first postwar issue contains an 
appraisal of war damage in Holland. 

The United States must invest in the recon- 
struction of Europe if that continent is again to 
assume its proper place in a prosperous, peaceful 
world, a radio panel conducted by the Commit- 
tee for Economic Development maintained. 

Legislation has been passed by 13 states and is de- 
signed for passage in several more to facilitate invest- 
ment by banks, insurance companies and other private 
capital in the rehabilitation of slum housing areas. 

The GI loan is the greatest public relations job facing 
banks, Richard Rapport, state bank commissioner, told 
the public relations conference of the Connecticut 
Bankers Association. 
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Clearing the Decks 


Discussion at State Secretaries’ St. Louis Meeting Covered Wide Range 


of Banking Topics 


state bankers associations was the theme of the 

recent sessions of the State Association Section of 
the American Bankers Association in St. Louis. The 34 
secretaries of state groups who answered the call of Sec- 
tion President Ray O. Brundage, executive manager of 
the Michigan Bankers Association, were unanimous in 
their recognition of the opportunity facing the banker 
association as postwar developments bring new respon- 
sibilities and undertakings into the banking structure. 

Pointing to the banks as the best organized of any 
nationwide business, Harry C. Hausman, secretary of 
the Illinois Bankers Association, and a member of the 
State Association Section’s executive committee, called 
on the secretaries to make certain that the associations 
were, properly equipped to furnish their memberships’ 
most effective service in the years ahead. 

“The time has come,”’ Mr. Hausman stated, “to take 
count of what we have . . . what is useful . . . what 
can be dispensed with. We must make the best possible 
use of what we have in offering our banks association 
service.” 

A.B.A. President Frank C. Rathje, who is president 
of the Chicago City Bank and Trust Company, compli- 
mented the secretaries for organizing and facilitating the 
broad public service rendered this country during the 
war years by chartered banking. John M. Thomson, 
cashier, The Bank of Centerville, South Dakota and 
chairman, A.B.A. Subcommittee on Agricultural Credit, 
reviewed current congressional legislation relating to 
agriculture. 

Calling on the secretaries to place in the hands of 


[sts bante effective service to the membership of 


their bankers and interested citizens of their states the 
A.B.A.’s land price bulletins, A.B.A. Vice-President C. 
W. Bailey, president, First National Bank, Clarksville, 
Tennessee, referred to farm land price inflation as one 
of the most vicious threats to the continued stability of 
national agricultural economy. 

“Between the individual state association offices and 
the A.B.A. offices,” Mr. Bailey said, “there must exist a 
pipeline over which must pass the state programs, ideas, 
and problems. This two-way line will then carry this in- 
formation back to each state. Only through such 
cooperative consideration of the problems of our member 
banks and the nationwide dissemination of information, 
can we continue to render our banking system the service 
it requires of us.” 


W. L. HEMINGWAY, president, Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank and Trust Company, St. Louis, and chairman, 
A.B.A. Advisory Committee on Special Activities, 
brought the secretaries a story of his impressions of 
current conditions in postwar Europe. Reviewing the 
economic, social and political situation of western 
Europe, Mr. Hemingway, who just recently returned 
from abroad, expressed his appreciation of our country 
with the words, “‘The old United States looks better 
than ever . . . better every time I come home.” 

The responsibility of banks under the. GI Bill of 
Rights was discussed with the secretaries by Walter T. 
Robinson, president, Citizens State Bank, Donnellson, 
Iowa, a member of the A.B.A. Committee on Service 
for War Veterans. With more than 20 state associations 
presently having committees for service to war veterans, 


Two hundred and two years of service in state banker association management were represented by this group of secretaries 

at the State Association Section meeting. L. to r., seated, Messrs. McFadden, Georgia, 34 years; Philpott, Texas, 32; 

Warner, Iowa, 31; Gum, Oklahoma, 29; and Zimmerman, Pennsylvania, 25. Standing, Messrs. Bowman, Kansas, 34; and 
Wattam, North Dakota, 17 
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Mr. Robinson requested the secretaries to expedite the 
establishment of similar committees in the remaining 
states. 

“Tt is essential to the proper operation of the GI pro- 
gram that it be carried down through each state asso- 
ciation to the individual bank,” Mr. Robinson cau- 
tioned. 

Three specific and immediate opportunities for asso- 
ciation service enumerated by Mr. Robinson were: 

(1) Assure the banks their place as advisors and 
lenders in all guide books and informational articles 
prepared for veteran consumption; 

(2) Maintain contact between veteran organizations, 
employment organizations, and other groups interested 
in service to the veteran to keep chartered banking in 
“the picture”; and 

(3) Keep in close touch with the public relations pro- 
grams of banks and their associations as they relate to 
service to the veteran. 

“Here, in its work with the veteran, banking has its 
greatest opportunity for community service in the public 
interest and for building new friendships and business,” 
Mr. Robinson concluded. 


Is reviewing the Washington scene with the secre- 
taries, D. J. Needham, A.B.A. general counsel, presented 
the details of present national legislation as it relates 
to chartered banking. 

The final sessions of the conference were devoted to 
the presentation of three currently important programs 
for banks, and to a general discussion among the secre- 
taries of mutual management problems. William C. 
Rempfer, president, First National Bank, Parkston, 
South Dakota, and chairman, A.B.A. Commission on 
Country Bank Operations, discussed cost analysis for 
country banks, reserves, and government bonds as in- 
vestments for the country bank. 

“One of the major problems of the 13,000 small banks 
of the country,” Mr. Rempfer stated, “is the accumula- 
tion of reserves to meet future contingencies. Present 
earnings from government bond investments and service 
charges must not be dissipated through excessive divi- 


dends, without a cautious eye to the creation of sufficient 
reserves.” 

Carl M. Flora, vice-president, First Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank, Milwaukee, and chairman, A.B.A. Con- 
sumer Credit Committee, addressed the secretaries on 
the importance of facing facts on consumer credit, a 
field of bank operation vital to the continuance of the 
independent banking structure. 

“Consumer credit is sound credit, if the necessary 
skill and knowledge is applied,” Mr. Flora said, “but 
banks must not develop illusions on the soundness of 
this business. Bank experience in consumer credit has 
generally been confined to the period since 1934, during 
the years when this country was on a rising economic 
curve. We must not use this favorable experience alone 
as the basis for future policy.” 

Outlining the need for broader distribution of infor- 
mation to the small banks interested in consumer 
credit, Mr. Flora requested close cooperation of the 
secretaries in making such service available to their 
members. The soundest and most logical program for the 
bank in consumer credit, he said, was to analyze costs, 
predicate charges on a reasonable basis, and then go out 
and merchandise the bank consumer credit service to 
the public and the dealers. 

The operations of the St. Louis small business credit 
group were outlined by W. F. Schroer, vice-president, 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company, St. Louis, who re- 
viewed in detail the organization and management 
principles which have made this group the subject of 
much publicity reflecting public recognition of the inter- 
est and determination of the banks to finance postwar 
business. 

W. Frank Keyser, secretary emeritus, Missouri Bankers 
Association, who served that group as secretary from 
1904 through 1944, was honored by the St. Louis Clear- 
ing House Association and the Missouri Bankers Asso- 
ciation at a dinner during the conference. Charles F. 
Zimmerman, secretary, Pennsylvania Bankers Associa- 
tion, presented Mr. Keyser with a pen and pencil set as a 
token of remembrance from the members of the state 
association section. 


J. Carlisle Rogers, right, vice-president, State Association Section, welcomed new section members and those returning 
from military service. L. to r., Messrs. Swanson, Nebraska; Burnett, Arkansas; Bowman, Kansas; Fontaine, Kentucky; 
Watkins, Mississippi; and Rogers, Florida 
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What's What Your Money Does 


Hardly a man is still alive with the skill and 
stamina to measure seed by the number of fin- 
gers to form a handful of grain ... or a “pinch” 
of fine grass seed .. . and strew it in all-day 
cadence with sturdy stride. In the lush fertility 
of virgin prairie or freshly cleared forest, the 
primitive seeding of the pioneer brought forth 
good yields. It would not do so now. 

In acreage covered, the tractor-powered 
grain drill of today may only double or treble 
the daily stint of the pioneer with his shoulder 
sack. In the quality and quantity of the harvest 
modern mechanical seeding not only multiplies 
the return per man-hour but also adds sub- 
stantially to the yield per acre. The goal in seed- 
ing is accuracy ... uniformity in number of 
seeds per foot of furrow, equal amounts in all 


furrows, and even covering at correct depth. 
All make for uniform ripening, so essential 
with modern methods of harvesting. 

The Seedmeter of Case steel drills is, we 
believe, the most accurate seeding mechanism 
made. It is built for enduring accuracy—not 
only to resist the ravages of wear, but to cancel 
much of its effect on the metering action. This 
quality of ENDURANCE in all Case machines 
brings sustained chattel value, and commends 
them for bank financing. 

Case dealers and their company believe that 
the business of financing farm machinery sales 
and inventories belongs to the local bank. They 
are anxious to cooperate with you in the task 
of selling bank service to a desirable class of 
farm clientele. J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 


IN PROMOTING ADVANCED FARM PRACTICES 
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Some of the 62 acres which Pfc. Atkins’ South Carolina neighbors gave him 


Thank You Farm 


GORDON WEBB 


The hero of this article is the Congressional Medal of 
Honor winner whose home folks in Spartanburg County, 
South Carolina, gave him a farm in token of their apprecia- 
tion. Figuring prominently in it is the banker who was 
chairman of the fund-raising committee and who helped the 
hero set in motion his program for a complete soil and water 
conservation plan for his land. MR. WEBB is head of the 
Current Information Section, Regional Division of Infor- 
mation, Soil Conservation Service, Spartanburg. 


ropper’s son, a country doctor, and the village 
banker. It caused the eyes of the nation to turn in 
November to the land of cotton and peaches that lies at 
the foothills of the Blue Ridge Mountains in Spartan- 
burg County, South Carolina. 

Like so many stories of 1945, this one also had its be- 
ginning on a battlefield—on the Villa Verde Trail in the 
Caraballo Mountains of Northern Luzon. There the 
sharecropper’s 24-year-old son, painfully wounded, his 
two companions dead, stuck to his outpost foxhole, slew 
44 Japanese, and won the Congressional Medal of Honor. 

When Pfc. Thomas Eugene Atkins returned as a war 
hero to his parents’ unpainted home in northern Spartan- 
burg County, he told a reporter for the Spartanburg 
Herald-Journal: 

“T want to buy my own stock and farm the other fel- 
low’s land until I can save enough to start buying land of 
my own.” By “stock,” he meant a mule or two and the 
one-row, walking farm equipment he had used before he 
went into the famous 32nd (Red Arrow) Infantry 
Division. 

But Dr. A. R. Walden of nearby Landrum immedi- 
ately thought of a better future for the hero. Family 
physician to the Atkinses for 20 years, Dr. Walden pro- 
posed to Herald-Journal Publisher William A. Townes 
that “a number of us show our appreciation by buying 
him a home of his own.” With the letter went Dr. 
Walden’s check for $100. 

Then the money for a “Thank You Farm” for Gene 
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Te is a typically American story about a share- 
c 


Atkins began to pour in fast. It came from thousands of 
grateful people, in quarters, 50-cent pieces, and dollars. 

Looking for a man to head the purchasing committee 
and to handle the funds, Publisher Townes turned to 
President John G. Landrum of the Mutual Bank of 
Landrum, a village named for the banker’s Baptist 
minister grandfather. A better choice couldn’t have been 
made, and we’ll have more to say later about this gray- 
ing, witty, practical village banker who still has two sons 
in the Navy. Let’s get ahead with the story of Gene 
Atkins and “Thank You Farm.” 

The first big event that happened to the war hero after 
his return to Spartanburg County was his marriage to 
Vivian Rollins, the pretty 18-year-old girl who had ac- 
cepted his proposal written from a Pacific battlefront. 

Then came the trip with his bride and his parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Cleve Atkins, to Washington to receive from 
President Truman the Congressional Medal of Honor. In 
Washington, Gene was made Corporal Atkins. He 
chatted briefly with the President about Thank You 
Farm, and the Chief Executive told him, “I’m glad you 


Banker Land- 
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Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson presents the 
deed to Gene Atkins. The young woman is Mrs. Atkins 


are a farmer and will have a farm of your own. I was a 
farmer myself.” 

By the time the Atkinses had returned from Washing- 
ton, the Thank You Farm fund held by Banker Landrum 
had swelled to $7,500. District Supervisor E. C. Mc- 
Arthur of the Broad River Soil Conservation District 
had offered, and Landrum had accepted, the assistance 
of the district in selecting and planning the farm. Soil 
Conservation Service technicians assigned to the district 
made a conservation survey and a colored land capabil- 
ity map of each farm offered to the committee. The maps 
showed the kind of land on each farm and what it was 
best suited to grow. 

After studying the colored maps and hearing Gene 
say he wanted a cotton, corn, small grain, and livestock 
farm, the committee chose a 62-acre farm six miles from 
Landrum. It had large blocks of Class II and III land 
suitable for a row-crop, small grain, and lespedeza rota- 


tion, a small area of Class V-A land for improved bot- 
tomland pasture, and some Class IV land that would 
grow the perennials kudzu and sericea lespedeza for hay 
and grazing; also some Class VI land for a farm woodlot. 

Serving with Bank President Landrum on the pur- 
chasing committee were Otto Marlow, farmer; Charles 
O. Hearon of the Herald-Journal staff; Cliff (Farmer) 
Gray of radio station WSPA, and County Agent Joe 
Frank Jones. 

With the farm chosen, there followed a bustle of activ- 
ity which was climaxed November 14 by a program with 
Banker Landrum presiding. During that program, Chief 
H. H. Bennett of the Soil Conservation Service com- 
mended the community for the way it had recognized 
Atkins’ heroism, and Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. 
Anderson presented the deed to Thank You Farm to the 
sharecropper’s son. All three men praised Atkins for 
starting, with assistance from the Broad River Soil 
Conservation District, a complete soil and water 
conservation plan for his land. 

Said Landrum: “Corporal Atkins is but a symbol of 
all Spartanburg County boys. Many others have dis- 
tinguished themselves, some even making the sacrifice 
of their lives. Manifestly, we cannot honor all of them 
this way, but our tribute today is meant for them also. 
This is a great day for the farmers of the county. Here 
today farm agencies representing the basic interest of the 
farmer are making their demonstrations and their con- 
tributions to the improvement of agricultural methods 
in this region.” 

Said the Soil Conservation Service chief: “Gene 
Atkins, who was too tough for the Japs to lick, came 
home with his heart set on farming and decided to farm 
this new place of his the safe, conservation way. Gene 
Atkins, his South Carolina neighbors, and tens of thou- 
sands like them in the other 47 states are going to safe- 
guard our country’s agricultural land from this other 
enemy—unnecessary soil erosion—and keep it per- 
manently productive.” 

Said Secretary of Agriculture Anderson: ‘‘ You must 
continue your great soil conservation work, for according 
to all signs—unmistakable signs—the South is on the 
threshold of an industrial-agricultural revolution that 
may shake its economy right down to the cotton roots on 


Building the Atkins’ house 

on Thank You Farm. A 

Mount Vernon-style porch 
was added 
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Gene’s farm. . . . Gene, I’m happy, as a member of the 
President’s Cabinet, to hand you this deed to Thank 
You Farm. May God bless you, Gene, as this community 
has blessed you.” 

With tears in his eyes, Gene Atkins replied: “I want 
to thank Dr. Walden and all those who made this possi- 
ble. Thanks for making my dreams come true. Many 
others have fought and bled and suffered for the same 
things I did. I don’t feel worthy, but with God’s help I’m 
going to do the best I can to make this land better.” 

As the leaders of the Thank You Farm movement had 
planned it, the program pointed to modern soil conserva- 
tion farming methods. Bank President Landrum, Pub- 
lisher Townes, and Soil Conservation District Super- 
visor McArthur recognize that soil erosion is the South’s 
No. 1 enemy, and that defense of the land is the South’s 
biggest problem today. With their encouragement and 
assistance, Atkins hopes to make his 62-acre farm an 
inspiration for other veterans returning to the land, and 
for his neighbors. 


Waex the Thank You Farm celebration was over, we 
went to Landrum to visit the village banker who had 
played such an important role in presenting a farm to a 
war hero. 

We learned immediately that John G. Landrum is no 
swivel-chair executive. He can’t be, in a bank with 
$2,500,000 in deposits and only five employees, including 
the president. On November 13, following the Armistice 
Day holiday, the Mutual Bank accepted $81,000 in 
deposits and handled checks totaling almost $62,000. 

Landrum learned to work early in his life. His father 
died when Landrum was an infant. Young Landrum had 
to leave Furman University after two years to start 
making a living. For several years he worked in the rate 
department of the Southern Railway, which, incidentally 
had named the town of Landrum for the banker’s grand- 
father, the Reverend John G. Landrum. The pioneer 
Baptist minister and signer of South Carolina’s declara- 
tion of secession had given four acres to the railway for a 
depot site. 

In 1906, Landrum returned to his native town and for 
10 years he was a merchant. In 1916 he organized and 
was first cashier of the Mutual Bank. Today it is Spar- 
tanburg County’s oldest bank. 

When the lean years of the late Twenties and early 
Thirties came, at least 20 banks closed in Spartanburg 
County. But not the Mutual Bank. It sustained a run 
for three years, and then in 1933 took a three-week holi- 
day during which its deposits were frozen. When the 
bank reopened, Landrum was president. The people of 
his community had expressed their confidence in him by 
passing unanimously a resolution asking that he be 
made head of their bank. 


Wz TOLD Landrum how amazed we were to find a bank 
in a town of 1,290 population and no big payrolls hav- 
ing two and a half million dollars on deposit. 

“Most of our money comes from cotton and peaches,” 
the banker told us. “Sixty per cent of our depositors are 
farmers, and 60 per cent of our loans are to farmers. But 
we have depositors living all the way from New York to 
San Francisco. I guess every school teacher who has 
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Using a land capability map, the Atkinses and Soil Conserva- 
tionist J. H. Talbert, right, went over the farm field by field, 
planning land use and soil conservation treatment 


taught here still keeps an account with us. We have a 
deposit for a teacher in New York, a newspaper woman 
in Washington, a traveling salesman in Richmond, and 
a Baptist minister in Missouri.” 

Then we asked Landrum why he had been so enthusi- 
astic about getting a complete soil conservation program 
on Thank You Farm. 

“Tt hurts me to see our good South Carolina soil wash- 
ing away,” the banker replied. “‘ When I see a galled spot 
in a field or a gullied hillside, I know that we have lost 
more than just the soil. I know that we have lost an 
opportunity for some farmer to make a living. 

‘‘We have given Gene Atkins a farm and we have 
helped him to get started on a soil conservation program 
that will keep the land productive from here on out. Be- 
cause every one will watch the way he farms his land, we 
believe that his soil conservation farming will be an in- 
spiration and a demonstration for other farmers.” 

As we were leaving Banker Landrum told us that the 
$5,500 paid for the Thank You Farm land had been in- 
vested in Victory Bonds. He had just sold the bonds to 
the former owner of the farm. 


Pfc. Atkins signs a cooperative agreement with supervisors of 
the Broad River Conservation District to carry out the plan. 
Right, District Supervisor E. C. McArthur 
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G OF THE OTIS TRADE 


To the millions of daily passengers on 
Otis elevators and escalators, the Otis 
trademark or name-plate means safe, con- 
venient, energy-saving transportation. 

To thousands of building owners and 
managers, the Otis trademark means the 
utmost in safe, efficient, economical ele- 
vator and escalator operation. 

To Architects and Engineers, “Otis” 
means prompt, authoritative cooperation 
from any one of 245 local offices organized 
to render service based on the cumulative 
experience of the Otis Elevator Company. 

For the finest in vertical transportation 
tomorrow, call your Otis representative 
today. 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Offices in all principal cities 
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The 1946 Business of Farming 


A. G. BROWN 


Mr. Brown is a deputy manager of the American 
Bankers Association and the director of its Agricultural 
Commission. 


ARMERS will be able to sell their crops and livestock 

for nearly as much during the coming year as in the 

12 months just ended. What they have to pay in 
order to produce these things, may increase, however, 
if an inflationary spiral should get under way. These 
two general statements summarize much of the thinking 
of farm experts in and out of government who are 
earnestly looking into their crystal ball to find out what’s 
ahead for the business of farming. 

If farm production is maintained at a high level, there 
may be some decline in prices of individual commodities 
after the 1946 harvest. Prices of the commodities for 
which the Government has promised price supports at 
90 per cent of parity would average about 15 per cent 
below their present levels if they were to drop to the 
“floors” provided by law. This assumes no change in 
the mechanical method of computing “ parity.” 

Both the friends and the enemies of parity say that 
the bases for computing parity prices have been amended 
so much in the past 15 years that they are now a patch- 
work. Clinton P. Anderson, Secretary of Agriculture, 
says: “Even a Philadelphia lawyer could not explain 
just why the parity price for a particular commodity is 
what it is.” 

We are going to see some hot battles in 1946 over what 
the Government should do, or should not do about farm 
prices. Some farm leaders would improve the method of 
computing parity as a means of raising basic farm prices, 
and there are bills in Congress in support of this position. 
On the other hand, it is reported that the Secretary of 
Agriculture is inclined to a policy that farm prices in 
the long run should be determined by supply and de- 
mand and that government guarantee of prices at levels 
above the market be abandoned. Rather, he favors a 
policy of bigger farm income through a larger volume 


of sales. The argument is that consumption at home and ° 


abroad would be stimulated by volume production at 
prices that will move the goods—so long as prices do 
not drop to depression levels. 

Exports of farm products for relief and other purposes 
will be large in 1946 if financial arrangements are pro- 
vided. A tremendous demand exists abroad for most of 
our export crops and livestock products. Wheat is now 
moving abroad in larger volume than in any time in 25 
years and exports of cotton are likely to increase. The 
termination of lend-lease and the volume of agricultural 
exports if provided will, in a measure, be offset by relief 
purchases for distribution by UNRRA. Loans being 
negotiated through the Export-Import Bank indicate 
an increased foreign demand for many farm commodi- 
ties. In addition, a few countries have the means to buy 
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Opportunities for Country Banks 


The big opportunity for country banks to serve 
farmers in the present uncertain situation, is in as- 
sisting them to keep their business financially sound. 
This involves the need of more thoroughly under- 
standing the farm business, and the specific prob- 
lems of farmers in their communities. Further this 
means that banks should familiarize themselves with 
facts about what’s ahead in food requirements, prices, 
and subsidies. 

Many things that farmers need—repairs, supplies, 
and equipment, will offer an opportunity to expand 
farm credit services on the part of banks. But the 
country banker must remain the wise counselor; he 
must know the farmer and his problems and be able 
to judge his wants in the light of keeping them on a 
sound basis. 

Now, more than ever before, country banks must 
plan with their farmers and muster all available 
facts as to the outlook for their communities. They 
need to assist farmers to undertake a long-range pro- 
gram of building reserves in soil as they would in 
savings—revitalizing their soil and arresting the 
insidious draining away of fertility through erosion 
and unwise cropping methods. 

The country banker and the farmer are indi- 
vidualists. And yet in the matter of preserving the 
enterprise system of farming, they need to cooperate 
closely. 


without any loans or grants. Many sources have been 
drawn upon to get the outlook for farming for 1946. 
Here is a round-up of expert opinion concerning specific 
farm commodities. 


Livestock, Dairy, and Poultry 


Ax EGG surplus next Spring may cause prices to fall to 
the levels where government buying will be mandatory 
under the law. According to some estimates, over 
$200,000,000 might be needed to buy enough eggs to 
support these levels. Civilians are switching back from 
eggs to meat as increased supplies of the latter become 
available. The November farm price for eggs averaged 
47 cents, which also was exactly the November “parity 
price.” The support price for that month was 90 per 
cent of that figure, or 42 cents. 

Officials who are wrestling with plans for meeting the 
situation say that if half a billion dozen eggs could 
be exported, prices could be held at support levels with- 
out too much difficulty. Another proposal is for the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 117) 
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Better Farms Mean Better Cities 


HAROLD SEVERSON 


Mr. SEVERSON, associate editor of the Southern Agri- 
culturist, has contributed numerous articles to BANKING 
during the past year. 


T is the city dweller’s stake in agriculture? 

\\/ George M. Clark, president of the Pioneer Bank 

of Chattanooga, Tennessee, has given considera- 

ble thought to that question in recent months. Intensely 

interested in farmers and their problems, Mr. Clark is 

convinced that the health of the American people de- 

pends to a startling degree upon the prosperity of the 
farming segment of our population. 

“It is a problem of national security,” he recently 
observed. “There is little incentive for a farmer to pre- 
serve the mineral fertility of his land if he barely makes 
a living. On the contrary, he literally ‘mines’ his farm 
in order to wring from it enough income to support 
himself and his family.” 

Owner of a farm in the Sequatchie Valley, located 
about 27 miles from Chattanooga, Mr. Clark has had 
ample opportunity to study poverty in rural areas at 
. Close range. The Sequatchie Valley once had been a 
great producer of beef cattle. However, after World War 
I the farms were slashed into smaller units, usually 
averaging about 100 acres each. Farm families then at- 
tempted to make a living by growing row crops on land 
better suited to pasturing cattle. As a result, soil erosion 
caused heavy damage to the soil. Hand-in-hand with 
erosion went a decrease in fertility and farm incomes. 

“There must be a way to increase the standard of 
living in the Sequatchie Valley,” Clark mused. 

Having been reared ona dairy farm, he was enthusi- 
astic about the possibility of converting these subsist- 
ence farmers into dairymen. Chattanooga would be a 
good market for milk and dairy products. The Valley 
farmers had practically no labor problem for their chil- 
dren would furnish plenty of assistance in the milk barns. 
All in all, dairying and the Sequatchie farmers seemed 
to be ideally suited to one another. 


As a result of Mr. Clark’s enthusiasm, the Chatta- 
nooga Chamber of Commerce cooperated with extension 
workers, FSA representatives and several leading farm- 
ers to promote dairying. However, it was primarily 
through the banker’s efforts that dairying became a 
good-sized industry in the Valley section. . 

One of Mr. Clark’s moves was to buy a registered 
dairy bull and offer the animal to a herd improvement 
campaign. A high school instructor was engaged to 
handle the insemination program. An intensive drive to 
reach farmers through newspaper advertisements and 
. circulars was launched. Several new milk routes were 
started and an extra source of revenue began to flow into 
the farmers’ pockets. 

Having made it possible for farmers to improve the 
quality of their dairy herds as a result of importing a 
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Mr. Clark, left, with his farm manager, Arch Kirk, standing 
in front of tractor to which is attached a “contour indicator” 
devised by the banker 


Jersey bull, Mr. Clark pondered the problem of increas- 
ing the fertility of the land. He knew that healthy plants 
and healthy animals have a close relationship. Human 
beings must have a balanced diet of natural foods grown 
on fertile soils containing the necessary amounts of essen- 
tial minerals. Malnutrition has often been noted in cer- 
tain sections where rural people consume home-grown 
food. In Florida, for example, cattle suffer from an ail- 
ment known as “‘salt sick” on land where the soils con- 
sist almost entirely of gray and white sand. Ranchers 
have learned to feed a mineral mixture of stock salt, red 
oxide of iron, copper sulphate and a tiny portion of 
cobalt chloride. This stops the trouble that had caused a 
greatly reduced calf crop, retarded growth and sharply 
lowered yields of beef per acre. 


Bor what about the children? Weren’t they similarly 
affected by eating vegetables and fruit grown on impov- 
erished soil? Investigations proved that a large percent- 
age of the children were anemic. In sections where cattle 
were healthy, a much lower percentage of the children 
were anemic. 

Here are Mr. Clark’s views on the subject of the rela- 
tionship between rich soil and healthy people and poor 


: soil and sickly people. It must be remembered that this 


statement is that of a city banker and not of a nutri- 
tionist or economist. However, because both rural and 
large city bankers are directly and indirectly dependent 
upon agriculture, Mr. Clark’s opinions are of interest. 
His statement follows: 

“To one whose major source of income comes from 
his earnings in the city and who has a small supplemen- 
tal income from agriculture, the current cleavage or lack 
of understanding and cooperation between those en- 
gaged in non-agricultural employment and those gain- 
fully employed in agriculture gives considerable.concern. 
It may surprise you to know how small a proportion of 
our population is gainfully employed in agriculture. 
This is only 17.6 per cent. This small and inarticulate 
minority has not been able adequately to explain to the 
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other 82.4 per cent of the country’s population the stake 
that the 82 per cent have in an agriculture that is pros- 
perous to the extent that it can afford comparable living 
conditions for similar intelligence, application and work. 

“Tt is an accepted fact, and on which I could recite 
proof if necessary, that the food products we consume 
cannot contain the elements necessary to health unless 
they are grown or raised on soils adequately supplied 
with these healthful minerals and vitamins. The only 
practical way that our non-farm consumers can be sure 
they are consuming products containing the elements 
necessary to health is to make it financially worth-while 
to the agricultural population to maintain the mineral 
fertility of their soil through the payment of prices that 
will encourage the farmer to improve his land. 

“You would probably say that the manufacturer who 
is eking out a bare profit would be foolish to plow back 
that small profit into plant expansion or plant improve- 
ment. He would probably agree with you, and he is far 
more likely to consume that bare profit, together with 
his reserves for depreciation, with the final result being 
eventual abandonment of that plant. 


So it is with the farmer if the prices he receives from 
his farm products in total are insufficient to give him an 
income comparable in purchasing power to those of 
equal intelligence and talents with a comparable amount 
of labor, and also permit him to provide his family with 
comparable medical care and educational opportunities. 
If this farmer is obtaining but a bare existence, we would 
all probably agree that he is foolish to further deny him- 
self in order to plow back increased fertility into what is 
in effect a losing proposition—losing to the extent that 
it does not provide him with an equal reward for his 
labor and talents. This man will, as all like him will, 
follow what seems to him to be the wiser course of drain- 
ing from his land all that he can, preferring to risk even- 
tual abandonment of the farm unless some improvement 
is offered in the form of improved living conditions. That 
is what has happened over the past century and a half. 

“Even during those temporary periods of relative 
farm prosperity, our farm population has not been able 
to gain comparable standards of living. Plowing back 
of fertility was—and is—insufficient to keep our soil 
from continuing to lose its fertility. The foods harvested 


Banker Clark addresses farm people attending the first annual 
judging contest and show sponsored by the Sequatchie Valley 
Jersey Association 


The 17 Per Cent 


“The health of 100 per cent of our popula- 
tion rests to an abnormal extent upon the 
reasonable prosperity of the 17 per cent minor- 
ity that is gainfully employed in agriculture.” 


from our soils have been gradually declining in the per- 
centage of healthful elements such as calcium and phos- 
phorus, both of which are necessary to our normal physi- 
cal growth and repair. It follows then that our non-farm 
families have a great stake in seeing that our agriculture 
is sufficiently profitable that our farm population may 
purchase comparable living conditions, educational and 
medical opportunities. When this is done, the farmers 
will give their farm plant better care and plow back 
some of an adequate portion of their income into the 
maintenance of soil fertility. 


I SHOULD like to dwell now upon another reason why 
our national attitude toward our farm minority should 
be improved. It is a problem of national security. A 
continuation of a low or subsistence level of living among 
the greater portion of our agricultural population has 
given them little incentive to preserve the mineral fer- 
tility of their land or to maintain the fertility of their 
soil through reduction of erosion. When this country was 
settled, first on the Atlantic seaboard, farmers cleared 
up land. 

“They wrung from it all possible fertility. They dupli- 
cated this process from the great abundance of land 
in that neighborhood or to the westward. There was 
so much more land than the relatively small population 
could ever use that in their eyes this procedure did not 
seem unduly wasteful. But now our population has in- 
creased to such an extent at the same time that our early 
wasteful practices have continued until there are no 
longer great areas of virgin fertility. 


Orr country remains a great agricultural nation that 
has not reached the limits of its capacity to produce. 
However, the practices of the past should make us pause 
and express deep concern now before irreparable damage 
runs its course. When this nation, through any cause, 
loses its capacity to produce healthful foods in abun- 
dance and in surplus quantities, it will inevitably lose 
its power to defend itself just as did the Roman Empire. 
Historians give many reasons for the fall of Rome, but 
these reasons are all too often mere evidence of the more 
fundamental reason; namely, the loss of the fertility of 
the Italian soil. 

“T hope these observations and comments are not ac- 
cepted as partisan or as a pleading for agriculture out of 
proportion to other groups of our population. I am not 
doing so. 

“As I pointed out, my residence and the greatest part 
of my income is non-farm. I am merely trying to 
emphasize the great stake which our non-farm and city 


’ population has in the prosperity of our farm population 


for reasons of national health and security.” 
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Country Bank Operating Costs 


JOHN L. DE JONG 


Mr. DEJONG is assistant director of the News Bureau, 
American Bankers Association. 


HAVE grown used to speaking of money in 
\\ terms of billions of dollars, until it is refreshing 
to deal with business men who understand the 
importance of dollars and cents. Representative of such 
business men are members of the Commission on Coun- 
try Bank Operations of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion who are carrying on a constructive program to 
benefit country banks under the chairmanship this year 
of William C. Rempfer, president, the First National 
Bank, Parkston, South Dakota. 

Mr. Rempfer and members of the commission realize 
that it is necessary for country banks to save dollars 
and cents wherever possible because a national survey 
disclosed operating costs in those small institutions 
increased from 25 to 35 per cent between 1939 and the 
close of 1944. The banks are able to meet these increas- 
ing costs and continue to earn a profit because deposits 
increased substantially with a resulting advance in gross 
earnings. As the country returns to normal it is antic- 
ipated that bank deposits in small institutions will 
decrease when people use their savings to buy new 
homes, cars and consumer goods. 


As a part of its program in planning ways and means 
of improving operating procedures and dealing with 
other “inside the bank” problems, the commission will 
again in 1946 offer its cost analysis service to banks with 
resources of $714 million or less. Another part of its 
program will be completed soon when the commission 
will distribute a manual to the banks which explains 
methods for determining service charges which an in- 
dividual bank may make to cover the cost of certain 
banking services it renders. 

More than 5,000 of the 12,500 banks eligible to par- 
ticipate in the cost analysis have requested it this year. 
In 1945 more than 3,000 banks were provided with 
accurate figures on the cost of handling the many dif- 
ferent types of items and transactions necessary to the 
conduct of their business. The cost analysis also includes 
comparative cost figures by which the individual bank 
can judge its efficiency against banks of similar size. 

The methods used in making the cost analysis were 
devised by Mr. Rempfer and had been in use for a num- 
ber of years by a large number of banks in three middile- 
west states. 

Beyond its value to the individual bank, the cost 
analysis survey provides certain overall figures appli- 
cable to the 12,500 small country banks of the United 
. States. For instance, the figures show the small country 
bank to be an efficiently managed, conservative institu- 
tion with well rounded and diversified sources of income. 
Of the 3,000 banks reporting in the 1945 survey, one- 
third of their average income was earned from services. 
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A third of the bank income was from investments in 
U. S. Government securities, and another third came 
from income from local loans. 

Before the commission offered the cost analysis to 
the banks, it actually clock checked the time necessary 
to complete certain transactions in a large number of 
banks. At the completion of the 1945 analysis, a recheck 
was made in 750 representative banks, which proved the 
accuracy of this method since the average efficiency 
rating for these banks was 102.82 per cent. 

To make the survey more usable, the banks were 
divided into four classes by size of resources. Class A 
included banks with resources up to $1 million; Class B, 
from $1 million to $3 million; Class C, from $3 million to 
$5 million, and Class D, from $5 million to $7 million. 

It was found that the efficiency in the use of staff time 
in the smaller banks was lower than the overall average, 
which of course can be attributed to the fact that the 
small bank must maintain a number of employees dur- 
ing periods of less activity in order to be sufficiently 
staffed to meet peak operating requirements. 

The survey also shows that the smaller banks have the 
smallest average size balance in individual checking 
accounts. The average balance in checking accounts in 
Class A banks was $739; in Class B, $930; in Class C, 
$1,330, and in Class D, $1,773. 

Another interesting comparison was the activity in 
checking account operations of all participating banks. 
These averages by size class of bank are: 

Number of Number of Number of Number of 
deposit local clear- remittance 
tickets ing items _ items out 

per account per account per account per account 

per year per year per year = per year 
16.42 80.68 8.56 38.39 
19.50 100.73 18.04 49.62 

ClassC Banks 26.09 137.83 27.24 70.47 

ClassD Banks 26.36 177.60 27.02 85.67 

The average overall cost of handling a “‘ pay as you cash” 
or similar type check among all classes of banks was 10.7 
cents. The average annual amount earned by the average 
bank on each checking account was $3.81. 

The survey also showed the average cost to the bank 
for each minute of work done was 2.792 cents for em- 
ployees, and 5.383 cents for officers. In figuring these 
costs, consideration was given the fact that the officers 
in country banks spend some of their time on duties which 
are usually performed by the employees in the larger 
banks. These figures take into consideration salaries, 
supervision, rent, insurance, depreciation, taxes, sup- 
plies, heat, light, water, electricity, advertising, repairs, 
and replacements, and all other expenses. 

A significant figure from the survey was the. average 
income derived from invested assets of the banks. After 
deduction of expenses chargeable to investment of these 
assets, local loans earned 4.373 per cent, while govern- 
ment securities earned 1.453 per.cent. 


Class A Banks 
Class B Banks 
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We all speak the same language 


A number of our Correspondent Banks At the same time, they have a thor- 
have told us how much they appreciate ough knowledge of big-bank operation 
the sympathetic understanding we show and policy. Every senior officer of The 
toward their problems. Actually, there’s Pennsylvania Company is a member of 
every reason why we should see eye-to- the “25-year Club,” having served this 
eye with them. company, or one of its predecessor com- 
Most of the officers of The Pennsyl- panies, for 25 consecutive years. 
vania Company began their careers in As a large bank, and one of the 
small banks and became officers of their nation’s oldest and largest trust com- 
respective companies before joining us. panies, we have much to offer to our 
Their views are based on small-bank Correspondents. And it is our policy to 
training and experience. be as helpful to them as possible. 


THE 
PENNSYLVANIA 
COMPANT. 


LIVES AND GRANTING 
ANNUITIES « Founded 1812 


PHILADELPHIA 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM + FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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News Around and About 


Merchandising . . Bank Operations . . . Legislation . . . Better Farming 


Standards for Judging Farm Efficiency 


EORGIA is the third state to make available to coun- 
( try bankers a “yardstick” booklet presenting 
farm management data to help the farm loan 
officer judge whether a given farm is above or below 
average in the various factors which make for profitable 
operation. 

The booklet, “ Yardsticks for Measuring Efficiency in 
Farming in Georgia,” was prepared by the College of 
Agriculture, University of Georgia, at the request of 
the Georgia Bankers Association and the Agricultural 
Commission of the A.B.A. Copies have been sent to all 
banks in Georgia, and the use of the booklet has been 
explained at various meetings of bankers in Georgia. 

In both New York and Tennessee, the state college 
of agriculture and the state bankers association have 
cooperated in issuing somewhat similar publications. 
“ Agricultural Yardsticks” has been put through sev- 
eral editions by the New York State Bankers Associa- 
tion, and “Tennessee Farm Business Standards” re- 


cently published by the Tennessee Bankers Association, 
has been purchased in quantities and distributed by 
many banks in that state, with total distribution to 
date of more than 32,000 copies. 


“Farm Price’? Contest Winners 


The winners of $12,500 in prizes for essays on agri- 
cultural price policy have been announced by the 
American Farm Economic Association. First prize of 
$5,000 went to William H. Nicholls, University of Chi- 
cago. There were 17 other prizes ranging from $250 to 
$3,750. All papers had the standard title, “A Price Pol- 
icy for Agriculture, Consistent with Economic Progress, 
That Will Promote Adequate and More Stable Income 
From Farming.” 

All prize-winning papers are printed in the November 
issue of the Journal of Farm Economics. A total of 317 
papers were submitted in the contest. The panel of 
judges was headed by Chester C. Davis, president, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of St. Louis. 


Repayment Note 


The First National Bank of Chestertown, Maryland, has evolved a monthly repayment note for the farmer who 
wishes to purchase more cattle, with the idea of paying monthly sums from his milk check. This simple form is 


reported very satisfactory: 


SCHEDULE OF PAYMENTS 


Date Paid Int. Prin. Balance 


negotiable and payable at The FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF CHESTERTOWN, 


MD., in monthly instalments of $ 


each, beginning on the 


, together with interest to date of payment 


of each instalment at the rate of 
ance of note. Minimum monthly interest fifty cents. 


% per annum on the full amount of bal 


Upon non-payment of any instalment of principal or interest, all remaining in 


stalments shall immediately become due and payable, at the option of the holder. 
The maker or makers, and all other parties hereto, whether endorsers, sureties or 
guarantors, severally waive presentment, demand, protest and notice, consent to 
any extension of the time of payment hereof made after maturity by agreement with 
the maker, or makers, with or without notice, agree to pay 10% for collection, and 
authorize any attorney of record to appear in any Court, or before any Justice of the 
Peace, and confess judgment hereon after maturity, or default, and forthwith execu- 
tion for the amount thereof, with interest and costs, with all exemption waived. 
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The papers, written by farmers and other laymen, 
tended to favor fixed prices-for farm commodities tied 
to the cost of producing them, according to a summary 
by Professor L. J. Norton of the University of Illinois. 
On the other hand, a large part of the papers was from 
professional people in colleges and government agen- 
cies. These generally considered the present parity price 
formula to be out-of-date or otherwise undesirable, and 
placed little stress on production control as a measure 
to cope with the farm problem. 


“Take Care of the Soil—It Will 
Take Care of You”’’ 


An attractive four-page folder with this headline has 
been given wide distribution among farmers in the 
Clarksville, Tennessee, trade area by the First National 
Bank, of which C. W. Bailey, vice-president of A.B.A., 
is head. 

In addition to its educational value, the folder con- 
tains practical suggestions which, if acted on, should 
encourage farmers to take advantage of the bank’s 
credit facilities. The farmer is urged to visit the local 
AAA office to find out what he can do to earn all of the 
benefits offered for better farming practices and also to 
visit the conservationist of the soil conservation dis- 
trict to learn what the district has to offer that will help 
the farmer build up his soil. Next the farmer is urged to 
figure up what money is necessary to do what can be 
done, make a definite plan, and then come into the 
bank to talk over the matter of borrowing the money 
until the earned payments are received. 

The folder points out that a record is kept in the bank 
of the financial standing and business reputation of over 
seven thousand farmers who live in the area. “It is the 
purpose of the management of this bank that credit for 
making crops, building and maintaining herds of live- 
stock, and taking good care of the land shall be within 
reach of every worthy farmer.” 


**Balanced Farming’’ Clinics for 
Missouri Bankers 


A series of 10 meetings sponsored by the Missouri 
Bankers Association in cooperation with the Agricul- 
tural Extension Sérvice of the state college has been 
held in various parts of the state. The meetings were at- 
tended by bankers, county agents, and agricultural 
workers. In connection with-each meeting, a tour was 
scheduled to a nearby farm operating on a “balanced 
farming” basis. 

Two printed folders have been prepared by the As- 
sociation in support of the “balanced farming program.” 
One folder describes the ‘‘progress and achievement 
awards” to be given in 1946. The other, an illustrated 
folder in two colors, is designed for bulk purchase by 
banks for mailing to farmers. It is called, “Why Bank- 
ers Believe in Balanced Farming.” 

The awards, consisting of certificates, will be given to 
any farm family following the practices and completing 
the improvement schedules in a satisfactory balanced 
farming plan. The selection of farmers to receive the 
awards will be made under the supervision of a three- 
man committee in each county, working under the di- 
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rection of a state committee drawn from extension serv- 
ice workers and members of the Missouri Bankers 
Association. 


Stepped-Up Fight on Livestock 
Parasites 


Research during the war has made it possible for live- 
stock producers to combat animal parasites more effec- 
tively than before. A USDA scientist, Dr. Benjamin 
Schwartz, addressing the U. S. Livestock Sanitary 
Association in December stated that cattle grubs can be 
effectively controlled by the use of rotenone-containing 
dusts, washes, sprays, and dips. Cattle lice also may be 
controlled by a dip containing rotenone, and similar 
treatment has been effective in combating sheep ticks. 
A mixture of phenothiazine and salt is effective in the 
control of common stomach worms and nodular worms 
of sheep. Improved measures against liverflukes in cat- 
tle and worm parasites of hogs were also outlined by the 
parasitologist. 

All of these improved methods of livestock medica- 
tion, however, must be regarded as only supplementary 
to good livestock management and general sanitary 
practices. 


Less Wheat Under Lean 


Although a record wheat crop was produced in 1945, 
only a third as much had been put under the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation loan by December as by the 
same time last year. Only 52 million bushels of 1945 
wheat had been pledged compared to 159 million bush- 
els a year ago. The explanation is that market prices 
have averaged several cents a bushel higher this year 
than last, while the loan rate increased only three cents 
a bushel. 

Of the $71 million that have been advanced this year 
—a large part of it through commercial banks—over 
$25 million have been loaned in Oregon and Washing- 
ton. North Dakota and Kansas are the states where in 
normal years the heaviest use is made of commodity 
loans on wheat, but this year only a small fraction of 
the usual amount has gone into the loan in these states. 


Soil Conservation Loan Booklet 


Efforts by bankers of St. Joseph, Missouri, to devise 
methods by which they could provide more adequate 
facilities to finance soil conservation practices on farms 
of that area led the Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis 
to assign Darryl R. Francis, agricultural economist of 
the bank’s research staff, in collaboration with Buch- 
man County Extension Agent Webb Embrey, to de- 
velop procedures for making sound soil conservation 
loans. 

The program resulting from this study is set forth in 
a 48-page, illustrated brochure edited by Mr. Francis 
and published by the Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis, 
entitled, “Bank Credit for Soil Conservation.” It out- 
lines the elements of sound soil conservation loans, 
presents a soil conservation loan case study, with ac- 
companying charts, and includes suggested forms 
and reports in its conservation loan procedure recom- 
mendations. 
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Your father did it with 
the speed of hand 


You have done it with 
the speed of machines 


Now RECORDAK does it for you 


with the speed of light 
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What you gain by keeping books 
with Recordak Single Posting 


You eliminate duplication 


With other bookkeeping methods, including 
machine-paying, you have to post two sets of 
identical records on every group of accounts 
—several times a day. 

But with Recordak’s modern, photographic 
system, you have only a single record to take 
care of . . . a statement which serves as the 
bank’s ledger during the current month. And 
you post only once a day. It’s literally single 
posting! 

Because you no longer duplicate clerical 
records and work, you reduce wear and tear 
on your staff, and on your machines. 


You reduce costs 
Banks using it—and there are thousands of 
them today—will tell you that the Recordak 


Single Posting System reduces costs in three 
different ways. 


It enables bookkeepers to handle a sub- 
stantial increase in accounts. 


Reduces number of machines needed. 
Makes a big saving in stationery bills. 


You get unsurpassed protection 


There is nothing quite like having impor- 
tant records stored on Recordak microfilm— 
from either the bank’s or its depositors’ point 
of view. Recordak protection means that 
your records are tamper-proof, substitution- 
proof, and alteration-proof. 


Other important advantages, too 


The complete case for the Recordak Single 
Posting System is presented in the instructive 
new book, “In Bank ... After Bank . . . After 
Bank.” Write for it. Recordak Corporation, 
Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, 350 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


RECORDAK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming— 


and its uses in banking systems 
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FREE—just mail coupon 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Please send me the complete story on Recordak, 
“In Bank . . . After Bank . . . After Bank.” 


Name 
Bank 
Street 


City State 
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Before 
The Bank of 
Gowanda 
(New York) 
—1812 ver- 
sion. This 
octagonal 
lobby, with 
two high 
enclosed 
wickets served 
some $400, 
000 deposits. 
Long since 
out-moded 
by present 
growth to 
over $5 

million 

After 
The Bank 
of Gowanda 
(New York) 
—1946 ver- 
sion. Oblong 
lobby added 
several square 
feet to work 
and traffic 
space. Note 
window 
grille tapers 
down to cen- 
ter bar for un- 
obstructed 
conversation 


Before 
Merchants 
National 
Bank, To- 
peka, Kan- 
sas— 1909 
version. Note 
high frosted 
glass enclo- 
sures and air 
vents at base 
of tellers’ 
counters, 
and the 
inevitable 
brasscuspidor. 
Chopped up 
space hin- 
dered traffic 


After 
Merchants 
National 
Bank,Topeka, 
Kansas— 
1946 version. 
Lobby con- 
verted to ob- 
long space, 
with in-line 
tellers’ coun- 
ters, paneled 
with infor- 
mal wood. 
Note treat- 
ment of 
counters, 
with frosted 

glass wings 


Modern Quarters 


(Ed’s Note: This is the second chapter of a series based on 
BANKING’S national survey of the acute bank “housing” 


problem, which indicated that more than 25 per cent of the 


country’s banks will remodel or build new quarters in the 


immediate future.) 


hundreds of cases of new and remodeled banking 
quarters examined in this study develop the 
axiom—modern quarters mean more business. 

This fact is obvious, if you appraise the tempo of 
present-day banking service: its greatly increased traffic, 
demanding more space, more personalized attention; 
more functional design for greater operating efficiency. 
The “before” and “after” modernization pictures illus- 
trated on these pages give a ready answer, in the public’s 
view, as to which is more likely to attract its patronage— 
the old or the new. 


Onxz of our correspondents sums up the predicament in 
which many banks find themselves today: “Our bank 
was the first brick structure on Main Street back in the 
days of unpaved streets, buckboards and hitching posts. 
Over the years we preserved much of the original char- 
acter of the bank: it smacked of age and stability. We 
overlooked a far more important virtue—growing up 
with the town in the physical sense, as well.” 

During the war years almost every institution suffered 
growing pains; some, as they put it, were and still are 
bursting at the seams. While it is generally assumed 
that abnormal deposits will eventually level off in the 
readjustment period, the shrinkage beyond a certain 
point will depend upon the quality of service and capac- 
ity to handle the remaining volume of business better 
than a competitor down the street. If this means a face- 
lift inside or out, it is well worth the investment, for 
people will continue to go where they are best served. 

When it comes to the “how” of the modernization 
problem, there is no stock-made answer. It becomes an 
individual problem; there is no such thing as a perfect 
layout or a standard pattern fitting all banks of a given 
size. But there have been developed hundreds of perfect 
layouts fitting each case individually. The “how” can 
only be ironed out by an experienced bank architect or 


contractor who can translate the solutions on a drafting 
board. 


Here we are concerned with interior treatments, par- 
ticularly the problem most frequently mentioned in 
our study—the modernization of the tellers’ wickets. 
The choice of interior layout from a functional stand- 
point is broad; from a decorative point-of-view, still 
broader. The trend toward informality is interpreted, 
in large measure, by personal tastes and physical restric- 
tions. Color and general decor of walls, ceilings and floors 
range over the artist’s palette. Several of the illustrations 
here suggest the transformation created by additional 
windows, indirect lighting, paneling, use of glass, color 
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—More Business 


and decorative schemes, and perhaps most obviously by 
the elimination of grilles, bars and high counters. 

The Bank of Gowanda, New York, for example, rear- 
ranged an octagonal lobby to form an oblong and gained 
several additional feet of lobby and work space. Four 
tellers’ windows formerly split by officers’ enclosures are 
now lined on one side, with the officers’ quarters grouped 
together at left behind low railings. A private office is 
located directly behind the officers’ space, under the 
mezzanine floor which houses the bookkeeping depart- 
ment. A small electric elevator transports ledger trays, 
check files, etc., from floor to floor. 

The cumbersome, forbidding high tellers’ enclosures, 
in this case, have been replaced by low glass partitions, 
with an etched design on the lower borders. The window 
grilles taper down to the center bar which invites conver- 
sation, without peering over, under or through bars. 
Wide fluorescent lights (not illustrated) provide ade- 
quate light over desks in the work space. The original 
marble was used in this rearrangement. 


Tue Merchants National Bank of Topeka had a some- 
what similar problem of chopped-up lobby space. The 
bank acquired additional space to the rear of the main 
floor and partitioned it off for the clerical force, which 
formerly worked behind the tellers’ section. The main 
vault was moved back and enlarged. New cages were 
constructed along the outside wall, placing the long lobby 
on the inside wall so that the tellers received full bene- 
fit of direct daylight at their backs. The tellers’ count- 
ers were set some distance in front of the windows, allow- 
ing for some work space in the rear. 

The officers’ space is located in line with the cages and 
near the entrance. This gives easy access to the rear of 
the cages and to all work areas without passing through 
any part of the lobby. 

The wood paneled counters, with dark marble ledge, 
harmonize with pleasing effect. Each tellers’ section has 
a frosted glass wing cutting off the work space. 

The First National Bank of Merced, California, has 
done an equally attractive remodeling job for approxi- 
mately $35,000. Here again the tellers’ section was 
shifted in line on the outside, with steel venetian blinds 
controlling direct sunlight. Upon entering the lobby, the 
first enclosure at right is a consultation room with a 
frosted glass enclosure about head high. The next 
enclosure on the right accommodates two officers’ desks 
and a secretary. The railing is about waist high. 

Immediately beyond the officers’ platform is the loan 
department, with filing space for liability ledgers, a 
posting machine, and two desks. At the left of the small 
enclosure is space for the assistant cashier in charge of 
commercial accounts and for clients. 

Adjoining this enclosure is a line of eight tellers’ 
wickets designed in pairs so that they may be staffed 
by four or eight tellers as desired. The counters are mod- 
ern height, enclosed by frosted glass, marble and bronze 
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Before 
The First 
National 
Bank of 
Merced, Cali- 
fornia, typi- 
cal of hun- 
dreds of small 
institutions, 
suffered from 
cramped 
quarters, in- 
efficient 
lighting, 
and func- 
tional lay- 
out, as busi- 
ness grew 
over the years 


After 
The First 
National 
Bank of 
Merced in 
modern dress. 
Before re- 


- modeling de- 


posits totaled 
$2 million— 
now over 
$11 million. 
The complete 
construction 
job for the 
45 x 90 feet 
quarters to- 


taled $35,000 


High-Panel 
Close-up view 
of newly 
modernized 
National 
Manufac- 
turers Bank 
at Neenah, 
Wisconsin. 
A typical 
example of 
paneled de- 
sign. Note 
inset lights 
on inside 
ledges. These 
spotlight 
each transac- 
tion over the 
counter 


Low-Panel 
A view of the 
attractively 
paneled La 
Salle Na- 
tional Bank 
of Chicago. 
Counters are 
elbow-level 
height, un- 
obstructed. 
Note ade- 
quate indi- 
rect light 
in aisle and 
directly over 
tellers’ work 

space 
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Sweep 
Tellers’ sec- 
tion at Un- 
ion Bank & 
Trust Com- 
pany, Mont- 
gomery, 
Alabama, 
forms a grace- 
ful curve, 
which expe- 
dites the 
traffic flow 
to and from 
tellers. It 
minimizes 
confusion 
and tangling 
of lines dur- 
ing rush 

hours 


Saw-Tooth 
The Balti- 
more (Mary- 
land) Na- 
tional Bank 
pioneers 
something 
radically 
different in 
counter ar- 
rangement. 
The tellers’ 
cages are not 
cages at all, 
but individ- 
ual stations, 
which pro- 
vides greater 

privacy 


In-Line 
An in-line 
counter ar- 
rangement 
at the newly 
modernized 
Farmers & 
Merchants 
Bank of 
Tomah, Wis- 
consin. A 
practical, 
efficient de- 
sign for an 
institution 
with limited 
lobby space 


U-Shape 
The Security 
National 
Bank of 
Alexandria, 
Louisiana, 
demonstrates 
a typical 

U-shape 
| arrangement, 
with vault 
in dead cen- 
ter of lobby. 
Here marble 
paneling is 
used effec- 

tively 


'| fixtures. Each teller has his desk and filing cabinet, cash 


drawer, adding machine and change maker. Each has 
adequate cabinet space for supplies. Along the opposite 
wall behind the commercial and savings tellers is an 
assistant cashier’s desk, mail clerk and savings club 
departments. In line with the savings records are transit, 
check endorser, photographing machines and check 
sorting tables. 

This efficient layout was developed in an area 45 x 95 
feet. Before remodeling deposits totaled $2 million; im- 
mediately after they rose to a current $11 million. 

The National Manufacturers Bank of Neenah, Wis- 
consin, presents a typical illustration of the high paneled 
tellers’ counters, topped by glass partitions. To pro- 
vide added light on transactions, frosted glass spots are 
inset at either side of each teller’s ledge. Each teller has 
a separate unit with adequate storage and work space. 

The center aisle view of the LaSalle National Bank of 
Chicago suggests the classic modern treatment, with 
relatively low ceilings, abundant indirect light, fine grain 
wood paneled posts and low, unobstructed tellers’ com- 
partments. The customers’ counters are stationed at 
each post, serving a section. Ledges are about elbow 
high, and there is no obstruction of any kind between 
customer and teller, except the inset counter which rises 
up to about shoulder high. 


Tuere are many interesting variations in design of 
tellers’ sections. The illustration of the long, curved 
sweep installed by the Union Bank & Trust Company 
of Montgomery, Alabama, expedites the flow of cus- 
tomers to and from the tellers, and at the same time 


| helps eliminate confusion and tangling of lines during 


rush hours. President Grover Keyton remarks: “‘ From 
the day we began operations in the new building, we 
have enjoyed a steady increase of business, without the 
aggravating annoyance of congestion and confusion.” 
Complete acoustical treatment prompted one wag to 
quip: “The only noise I could hear was the sound of 
interest running on the notes.” And he added that he 
assumed it was a cheerful sound. 

Something radically new was added to the styling of 
tellers’ sections by the Baltimore (Maryland) National 
Bank with the introduction of the so-called “‘saw-tooth” 
counter. Instead of a long, straight line paralleling the 
side walls, the bank’s Essex branch counters are cut on 
right angles toward the center of the lobby—in saw- 
tooth fashion. Each teller thus faces the main entrance 
and serves the depositor at his individual station. The 
depositors, upon entering the bank and finding tellers 
facing them, get into line without the customary delay 
and confusion. More important, they tend to remain in 
the line instead of shifting about when one line appears 
to move more rapidly than others. Daniel H. Bailey, 
manager of the branch, reports excellent results from this 
novel construction. He says that depositors are well 
pleased and that tellers are serving them with increased 
speed and efficiency. 

For the small narrow banking quarters, the in-line 
tellers’ section is about the only practical layout. An 
example of this treatment is well demonstrated by the 
Farmers & Merchants Bank of Tomah, Wisconsin. This 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 119) 
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How big is a “drop in the bucket”? 


T FIRST GLANCE, the 

item of printed forms 

in the over-all cost of 

your product or service 

seems to be “a drop in 
the bucket.” 

But take another look. 
How does that “drop” in- 
fluence the cost and eff- 
ciency of performing 
every function in your 
business? 

You don’t have to guess at the answer. There is 
a practical, proved technique of analyzing your 
business forms systems. It shows up any unneces- 
sary paperwork costs. And, more important, our 
case histories of many leading companies show that 
it frequently resolves a problem of control and un- 
necessary costs into five or six figure annual savings. 

Savings in all the “drops in the bucket” im- 


Cosof profited forms. 


completed records — 
handling, using forms. 


ost of all activities controlled 
by systems and records. 


prove your product... your service ... your dealer 
and customer relations. Why not start with this 
“drop” and investigate your paperwork costs today. 

You'll find that Standard’s Kant-Slip continuous 
forms are designed to effect maximum economy in 
writing, handling, using and filing records — 
through paperwork simplification—and to improve 
control. 

Ask the Standard representative to show you 
actual case histories that will point out how your 
business can benefit from similar paperwork sim- 
plification savings. 


THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY 


Manufacturer of Record Systems of Control for Business and Industry 


DAYTON, 


1, OHIO 


Pacific Coast: Sunset McKee-Standard Register Sales Co., Oakland, California. Canada: R. L. Crain, Limited, Ottawa. London: W. H. Smith & Son, Ltd. 
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The General 


HOWARD 


Mr. Smita is director of Research.in Mortgage and Real 
Estate Finance, American Bankers Association. 


$ article contains excerpts from the brochure, 

“The A.B.A. Presents Its Case on the General 
Housing Bill,” which was distributed to all Ameri- 

can Bankers Association member banks in December. 

Introduced in the Senate on November 14, 1945, by 
Senators Wagner, Ellender and Taft, this bill is an 
omnibus measure covering 110 pages and containing 
27,000 words. While paying tribute to private enterprise, 
it provides for a huge public housing program and for 
the entrance of the Government into many areas of 
housing with which it has not heretofore been con- 
cerned. The measure authorizes appropriations totaling 
about $6 billion. 

Its influence will be inflationary in two ways: First, 
by increasing the government deficit and, secondly, by 
imposing upon the large current demand for the services 
of the building industry an additional volume of govern- 
ment financed or stimulated construction. While the 
preamble of the bill states that one of its purposes is to 
remedy the serious housing shortage, it actually proposes 
nothing that will alleviate the present housing crisis. 
By proposing more liberal credit terms than have ever 
been available before, the bill would operate to create 
competition for veterans who at present enjoy a certain 
advantage with 100 per cent financing. 


Because of the importance of this legislation, the sub- 
committees of the American Bankers Association Com- 
mittee on Federal Legislation which deal with mortgage 
financing and urban housing and agricultural credit, met 
with President Rathje, Vice-president Bailey and Exec- 
utive Manager Stonier in Washington for three days to 
study the bill and to prepare statements representing 
the position of the Association. This testimony was pre- 
sented December 5 before the Senate Banking.and Cur- 
rency Committee by: F. G. Addison, Jr., chairman of 
the A.B.A. Committee on Federal Legislation, and 
president of the Security Savings and Commercial Bank, 
Washington, D. C.; Earl B. Schwulst, chairman of the 
Committee on Mortgage Financing and Urban Housing, 
and first vice-president of the Bowery Savings Bank, 
New York City; Mr. Bailey, president of the First 
National Bank, Clarksville, Tennessee; Philip A. Ben- 
son, member of the Committee on Mortgage Financing 
and Urban Housing, and president of the Dime Savings 
Bank, Brooklyn, New York; John N. Thomson, chair- 
man of the Committee on Agricultural Credit, and 
cashier of the Bank of Centerville, Centerville, South 
Dakota. 

The general position of the A.B.A. on the bill was 
outlined by Mr. Addison. “We recognize,” he said, 
‘‘that we are in a major housing crisis and one which may 
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Housing Bill 


B. SMITH 


ACME 
Members of the A.B.A. Subcommittee on Mortgage Financing 
and Urban Housing and of the Committee on Federal Legis- 
lation, in Washington recently for a discussion of pending 
housing legislation. Seated, left to right, Messrs. Thomson, 
(A.B.A. Vice-president) Bailey, Schwulst, (A.B.A. President) 
Rathje, and Williams. Standing, left to right, Messrs. Chapin, 

Thomas, Gilman, Benson, Addison and Templeton 


not yet have reached its peak. . . . This bill seems to be 
built’ on the premise that this crisis will be resolved 
through more money and credit and new forms of gov- , 
ernment guaranty to institutional and private lenders 
and by greatly increasing the amount of government 
grants for public housing activities . . . but credit and 
guarantee devices are not the bottlenecks. The bottle- 
necks in the housing situation are material and labor 
shortages...” 


H: also stated: ‘There is so much competition among 
financial institutions to secure mortgage loans that in- 
terest rates on such loans and the financial conditions 
and terms surrounding mortgage loans are more favor- 
able to the borrower than at any other time.” 

A very brief synopsis of the provisions of each of the 
10 titles of the measure is presented herewith, together 
with excerpts from the statements of witnesses who out- 
lined the Association’s position to the Senate Committee. 

TITLE I (National Housing Agency) perpetuates 
the activities of the Federal Housing Administration, 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Administration and the 
Federal Public Housing Authority under the general 
supervision of a national housing administrator. This, in 
effect, continues the wartime agency established by 
executive order. 

“The operations and purposes of these three agencies 
are diverse in functions, purposes, and operations,” 
Mr. Benson said. “We feel that each can perform its 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 122) 
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Building News 


FHA Processing Expedited 


The material on this page was prepared for BANKING by 
MARGARET KANE, assistant in the Department of Re- 
search in Mortgage and Real Estate Finance, American 
Bankers Association. 


acute housing shortage makes it necessary to 
speed up all the processes involved in the produc- 
tion of homes. Mortgage lenders who have hesi- 
tated to take advantage of FHA mortgage insurance 
because of apprehended delays in processing will be 
interested to know that in view of the emergency the 
FHA has been reviewing its procedure of handling ap- 
plications to see where the processing time could be 
shortened, and has made a change in its routine that 
should eliminate a considerablé amount of delay in is- 
suing firm commitments. 

The form of application for FHA insurance provides 
for a statement by the mortgagee that a credit report has 
been ordered for delivery to the FHA or is attached to 
the application, and that confirmation of the statements 
made by the mortgagor about his employment has been 
requested from the employer or is attached. Heretofore 
the mortgagee has also been required to submit a veri- 
fication of the mortgagor’s statements concerning the 
assets he has for use in closing the transaction. 

According to instructions recently sent by the FHA 
to its field offices, when applications are accurately pre- 
pared and reliable credit reports on the mortgagors are 
obtained, the insuring offices may now complete the 
processing of most applications without having verifica- 
tion of the mortgagors’ assets, and in some cases without 
confirmation of the mortgagors’ employment and in- 
come, 

To minimize the processing time, if the credit report 
and the confirmation of employment have not been ob- 
tained in time to be submitted with the application for 
mortgage insurance, the mortgagee should have them 
delivered direct to the FHA insuring office. 

It is important that the credit report cover a suffi- 
cient length of time and contain enough information to 
enable the FHA to determine the mortgagor’s employ- 
ment stability and credit reputation. If the FHA con- 
siders the report inadequate, it will order another report 
from an agency with which it has a contract, and the 
processing will thereby be delayed instead of accelerated. 

To expedite receipt of the confirmation of employ- 
ment, the mortgagee should make his request in such a 
way as to cause the employer as little trouble as possible. 
The FHA has a form (No. 2004g) for making this re- 
quest, which incorporates a form of answer to be signed 
by the employer. If the blank spaces left on the answer 
form for information to be given by the employer are 
filled in by the mortgagee, and the employer has only to 
sign and date the form, the chances of his executing and 
forwarding it promptly are much greater, especially if a 
stamped envelope addressed to the FHA insuring office 
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is enclosed for his use. The bank may prefer to use its 
own form in preference to the FHA’s. 

When the application is received in the insuring office, 
the examination and appraisal of the security can pro- 
ceed in expectation of the early receipt of the credit re- 
port and the confirmation of employment. If when the 
credit report is received the information in it so warrants, 
the processing may be completed without waiting for 
the confirmation of employment. 

Whether it is necessary to submit a verification of the 
mortgagor’s assets also depends on the information con- 
tained in the credit report. It is advisable, therefore, to 
make this verification in case the FHA should require it. 


“Heating the Home’ 


Ix THE biting days of midwinter, few things are closer 
to the heart of a home owner than an efficient heating 
system. The bulletin, “Heating the Home,” which is 
featured this month by the A.B.A. Advertising Depart- 
ment in its mortgage merchandising series, is therefore 
particularly timely. The subject of heating is of so much 
interest, in fact, that the January bulletin will be fol- 
lowed by another next month continuing the discussion. 
This month’s bulletin contains some general advice 
about the planning and installation of heating systems; 
next month’s will describe various kinds of systems. 


Mortgage Tables 


MortGAGE FinancinG Tastes (Group I). Mortgage 
Publications Co., Boston 5, Mass. 


Taere are 19 groups of tables in this collection, most 


_of which pertain specifically to level-payment loans. 


Presumably the publishers contemplate the preparation 
of similar tables for other types of loans. 

The tables presented here include, among others, 
monthly and quarterly instalment factors arranged ac- 
cording to both length of term and amount of periodic 
payment; cumulative percentages of principal paid at 
five-year intervals; ratios of loan balances to amount of 
initial appraisal; dollars of interest earned at rates from 
3 per cent to 6 per cent; yields on loans bought at pre- 
miums; payments required for partial amortization at 
various rates and maturities; principal and payment 
multipliers for determining the unpaid principal bal- 
ances of loans at any period up to 30 years; and simple 
interest factors. 

Each group of tables is preceded by explanatory text, 
and frequently by problems illustrating various ways in 
which the tables may be used. 

The loose-leaf binder containing the tables may be 
purchased complete, or individual tables or groups of 
tables may be had separately. A subscription service 
provides for obtaining automatically further tables on 
approval as the company develops them. 
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Patman’s Tribute 


HE war financing activities of the 

nation’s banks received recognition 

and praise in a speech given by 
Representative Wright Patman of Texas 
in the House of Representatives, No- 
vember 29, 1945. Mr. Patman told of 
the part the bankers played in the 
tremendous war financing job. 

“T find that it is impossible to cite a 
body of statistics that measures the 
bankers’ activities in connection with 
war financing, because bankers have 
been so intertwined in the entire sales 
program that their part cannot be taken 
out from the whole and set aside to be 
measured statistically,” he said. 


“There is in this country no banker- 


who has not participated in the war 
financing program. There is hardly a 
bank teller who has not sold War Bonds 
across the counter. There is hardly a 
bank employee who has not participated 
one way or another in the greatest war 
bond sales program ever undertaken in 
the world. The Treasury has relied on 
the help of the nation’s bankers during 
the four and a half years of defense and 
war financing, and it was happy and 
eager to accept their assistance in selling 
the bonds of freedom to the people of 
the country.” 


Thanks to the Banks 


Through the pages of BANKING the 
chairman of the A.B.A. Committee on 
War Bond Drives praises the work of 
the banks and the spirit of cooperation 
that made the War Bond drives a 

_ success. 
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Ambassadors of Thrift” 


The banks can look with pride on their War 


Bond selling record 


* 


UNITED STATES TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


Gratefully acknowledges the patriotic services of 


In the seven War Loan Drives of World War I, 
and in the Victory Loan of 1945 


Given under my hand and seal on 19 


. We Shall Long Cherish” 


“To have been able to serve our nation in its time of peril,” said President Rathjets 
accepting the above citation, “was a privilege we shall long cherish.” 

Present in Secretary of the Treasury Vinson’s office when he presented a citation 
the American Bankers Association for banking’s services in the War Bond drives went, 
(shown left to right in the picture on this page): Chairman F. M. Knight of the A.BA. 
Committee on War Bond drives, President Rathje, Secretary Vinson, the vice-chairmas 
of the committee, Fred Naber, and Ted Gamble, national director of the War Finana 
Division. 

“The banks of America,” said Mr. Rathje, “through the American Bankers Ass 
ciation, have been greatly honored by your presentation of this citation which I om 
privileged to accept in their behalf. 

“We were proud of our assignment in the eight War Bond drives and demonstrated 
by the performance which you have recognized here today, a willingness to accept th 
responsibility given and to perform in such a manner as to merit this decoration. 

“To have been able to serve our nation in its time of peril was a privilege we shall 
long cherish; that this service contributed to the ultimate victory is the most important 
fact. 

“In accepting this citation, permit me to take this opportunity to compliment the 
Treasury upon its activity in the conduct of these drives. Bankers were but a part of th 
team organized and directed so ably by Ted Gamble and the members of the War Finance 
Division of the Treasury. The nation owes them a debt of gratitude for the skill with 
which they organized this tremendous program. We salute them. 

“There is still work to be done and the banks may be counted upon to continue thew 
support of the Treasury. 

“Again, may I thank you very sincerely for this high honor.” 


the banks in the sale of War Bonds,’ 
said Francis M. Knight, chairman @ 


the A.B.A. Committee on War Bond 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 125) 


“Now that the last of the great War 
Bond drives is over, I want to thank 
everyone in the banking field who con- 
tributed to the splendid record made by 
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Draw the bead on INVENTORY... 


IT’S A“NATURAL” AS LOAN COLLATERAL 


WHEN your customers need working capital, call their 
attention to their marketable inventory. 

Here is excellent collateral for a bank loan —“hid- 
den credit” on their balance sheets. 


The Lawrence Warehouse Company helps you draw 
a bead on this profitable source of loan business. For 
Lawrence is advertising to your best prospects—the in- 
dustries with the greatest potential for inventory loan 
business. 

Lawrence advertisements serve a 3-fold purpose: 

First—they explain how business men can,“cash in” 
on their inventories —show how easily inventory can 
be field warehoused on the premises. 


Second—The advertising points out that when 
Lawrence Warehouse receipts are presented to a bank, 
the business man gains the additional working capital 
he needs and the 7 gains a safe loan. 


Third—They invite action by offering, through either 
ou or us, a fully descriptive booklet, “Field Ware- 
ousing on Your Premises.” (You may have as many 

of these booklets as you desire). 


The knowledge gained in 30 years of field ware- 
housing almost every type of inventory has been com- 
iled in a free 36-page book, “Inventory Financing” 
or your own officers. Write or wire our nearest branch 
for it and for any other service that we can give you. 


LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
Field Warehousing FOR BANK LOANS ON INVENTORY 


NEW YORK: 72 Wall Street ¢ CHICAGO: 1 North LaSalle Street « SAN FRANCISCO: 37 Drumm Street @ LOS ANGELES: 
W. P. Story Building ¢ Buffalo © Boston * Philadelphia * Kansas City, Missouri + St. Lovis ¢ New Orleans *¢ Jacksonville, 
Florida © Dallas Houston Denver. Fresno Stockton Portland, Oregon Atlanta Cincinnati Washington, D. C. 
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BANKING NEWS 


Banks’ Consumer Loan 
Collection Service to 
Excel, Says French 


Thousands Willing to 
Take Part in System 


Banks will provide a con- 
sumer credit collection service 
superior to anything yet de- 
veloped, according to Walter 
B. French, deputy manager of 
the American Bankers Associ- 
ation, in charge of its Con- 
sumer Credit Department. 

Speaking before the Vir- 
ginia Bankers Association, Mr. 
French said the department 
had asked member banks what 
phases of consumer credit they 
would engage in and whether 
they would be interested in 
participating in a nationwide 
collection arrangement on a 
reciprocal fee basis. 

Mr. French said preliminary 
results indicated more than 90 
per cent of all banks would en- 
gage in some phase of consumer 
instalment credit. Almost 6,000 
banks had expressed their will- 
ingness to take part in the na- 
tionwide collection system. 


Collection Problems 


“With the increased activity 
in consumer and instalment 
loans by commercial banks,”’ 
Mr. French continued, “col- 
lection problems may increase 
considerably and ‘skip’ ac- 
counts may become numerous. 
While it is true that a collec- 
tion policy must be devised 
which will minimize the num- 
ber of delinquents, only two 
borrowers out of a hundred 
actually become collection 
problems. Almost everybody 
is honest. 

“The American Bankers As- 
sociation plans to issue a con- 
sumer credit directory which, 
among other important fea- 
tures, will provide banks with 
the following information: (1) 
The name and location of each 
bank making consumer instal- 
ment loans; (2) types of con- 
sumer loans handled by each 
bank; (3) the extent to which 
each bank will accept items for 
collection; (4) specific data 
which should be included in 
transmitting a claim from one 
bank to another; (5) statement 
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Converse Urges Savings Banks to Aid Thrift 
Education With School Savings, Stamp Buying 


With thrift education now in 
nearly every school as a result 
of War Bond and Stamp 
sales, the banks should do ev- 
erything possible to keep thrift 
in school curriculums, accord- 
ing to Myron F. Converse, 
president of the Savings Divi- 
sion of the American Bankers 
Association. 

Mr. Converse, who is presi- 
dent of the Worcester (Mass.) 
Five Cents Savings Bank, in a 
letter to the A.B.A. member 
banks in the United States 
said: 

“For over 50 years a large 
number of banks in this coun- 
try have acted as school sav- 
ings depositories. Educators 
and bankers who looked for- 
ward to the day when there 
would be a program of thrift 
education in every school in 
the country had, by 1939, in- 
troduced school savings bank- 
ing in nearly 15,000 schools. 
Four and a half million more 
pupils were depositing in school 
savings banks, and they had on 
deposit over $52,000,000. Laws 
were passed in a number of 
states requiring thrift educa- 
tion in the public schools. 

“Credit is due the public 
spirited individuals who made 
possible such an achievement. 
Nevertheless, when we realize 
that there are 200,000 public 
schools with over 25,000,000 
pupils in America, this form 
of thrift education was brought 
to a small percentage of our 
youth. 


Wartime Thrift 
“During the war our Gov- 
ernment realized the potential 
value of instructing children in 
the schools. Almost over night 
the Schools-at-War program, 
directed by the Treasury De- 


of policy or understanding un- 
der which claims are referred 
to another bank.” 

Mr. French said the volume 
of instalment loans in the 
United States is definitely on 
the uptrend, current outstand- 
ings from commercial banks 
aggregating approximately 
$625,000,000. This does not 
include industrial banks which 
will add another $180,000,000. 


partment and the U. S. Office of 
Education, accomplished an 
objective which many of our 
bankers worked toward for so 
many years. 

“Because we as bankers ap- 
preciate more than any other 
group the value of thrift, I 
think banks which are not now 
school depositories should take 
one of the following courses: 

“1. Banks which formerly 
acted as school savings deposi- 
tories should resume that func- 
tion. 

“2. Banks which have never 
been school savings deposi- 
tories should give considera- 
tion to this activity as the best 
means of assisting educators in 
building character through 
thrift education. 

“3. Banks which do not find 
it possible to assist in school 
savings banking should con- 
tinue to assist the Treasury 
in the sale of stamps, as they 
have during the war. 

“Now that we have thrift 
education in nearly every 
school, let’s do everything we 
can to keep this subject in the 
curriculum. There are systems 
of handling which are rela- 
tively inexpensive, and the 
Savings Division stands ready 
to help you reinstate or inaugu- 
rate School Savings banking 
in your community.” 


A.B.A.’s New Home 
The new quarters of the Associa- 
tion are on the ninth floor of this 
building, 12 East 36th Street, 
New York City 


» 


Spring Meeting 

The spring meeting ¢ 
the Executive Council ¢ 
the American Bankers As. 
sociation will be held 
the French Lick Spring 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind, 
Apr. 14-16, it is announce 
by A.B.A. President Frank 
C. Rathje. The Coungj 
meets regularly twice q 
year, in April and again at 
the general convention iy 
the Fall, but last year the 
spring session had to k& 
omitted because of the 


war. 


Small Business Credit 
Groups Now Number4 


Two credit groups of $5 mi 
lion each have been establish 
by the banks of Jersey City 
N. J., and of Denver, Cok 
bringing the number of grow 
established throughout tx 
country under the A.B.A. Pos 
war Small Business Credi 
Commission’s program to 4) 
with an aggregate fund of $i3 
million set up to assist sma 
business in the reconversi 
era. 

Carroll A. Gunderson, sta 
director of the Commissic 
will leave shortly for a swit 
around the country to vis 
each group for the purposed 
assisting those not yet oper 
ing to complete their organiz 
tion and to strengthen the lit 
son among the groups and be 
tween them and the A.B.A 


Two New Bank Ad Serie 


Two series of newspaper a 
vertisements, one on checkiit 
account services and the oth 
on consumer loans, have bet 
completed by the Advertising 
Department of the A.B.A. 

The checking account a 
feature eye-capturing wilt 
silhouette drawings and tt 
consumer loan ads are illu 
trated by skiagraphs of hour 
hold equipment and other of 
sumer items now much in & 
mand. 

Two direct mail pieces hat 
also been completed by t 
department, one features t 
advantages of a checking * 
count and the other is a @ 
reduction guide. 
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Supervisors Commend 


A.B.A. on Law Revision 


The American Bankers As- 
sociation was commended for 
its leadership in working for 
the revision and modernization 
of state banking laws by the 
National Association of Super- 
visors of State Banks at its 
recent convention in New Or- 
leans. The supervisors urged 
that work on the preparation 
of a model state banking code 
be expedited. A resolution 
adopted by the supervisors 
reads as follows: 

“Recognizing the need for 
greater uniformity in our state 
banking laws, and realizing that 
by strengthening the respective 
state statutes, we will do much 
toward the preservation of the 
dual system of banking; 

“Therefore, be it resolved 
that we commend the State 
Banking Division and Com- 
mittee on State Legislation of 
the American Bankers Associa- 
tion for the fine work they have 
done to assist in the revision 
and modernization of our state 
laws, and 

“Be it further resolved that 
we respectfully urge them to 
expedite the preparation of a 
model state banking code cov- 
ering those basic fundamentals 
upon which our banking struc- 
ture depends.”’ 


Farm Equipment Financing 
Manual Being Prepared 


A new manual on farm 


equipment financing opera- 
tions is being prepared jointly 
by the Committee on Con- 
sumer Credit, the Agricultural 
Commission and the Postwar 
Small Business Credit Com- 
mission. 

It will include material on 
both dealer inventory financ- 
ing and farm equipment pur- 
chases credit to farmers. 


Feb. 4-6 


Model Safe Deposit Code Prepared for States | Banks Interested in 


A model safe deposit code 
has been prepared for use and 
guidance in states interested in 
improving their safe deposit 
laws or introducing new legis- 
lation on this subject. 

The code was drafted by a 
special committee of the New 
York State Safe Deposit Asso- 
ciation, working in cooperation 
with the American Bankers As- 
sociation, to further uniform- 
ity of banking legislation. 

In April 1939 the A.B.A. sug- 
gested that a code be drafted, 
having in mind that certain 


Corporate Trustee Bond 
Rates Cut One-Third 


Premiums on corporate fi- 
duciary bonds were reduced 
331% per cent, effective Nov. 
23, in cases in which “‘a bank or 
trust company acts as joint or 
sole fiduciary or where an in- 
dividual acts as a joint fiduci- 
ary with a bank or trust com- 
pany whether bonded or not.” 
This change, which was effec- 
tive as of November 23, is 
largely the result of efforts of 
the Insurance and Protective 
Committee of the A.B.A., read- 
ing as follows: 

This reduction applies only 
to bonds of corporate fiducia- 
ries or of individuals serving as 
co-fiduciaries with a bank or 
trust company and does not 
apply to individuals serving 
alone. Thus it gives some rec- 
ognition to the financial re- 
sponsibility of trust institutions 
and the legal safeguards which 
surround their trust assets. 

Only 19 or 20 states require 
trust institutions to furnish 
bonds for the performance of 
their fiduciary duties, accord- 
ing to Insurance and Protective 
Committee Secretary James E. 
“Baum. The loss experience un- 


| der these fiduciaries’ 


phases of the safe deposit busi- | 
ness were attended by legal un- | 
certainties and possible liabili- 
ties which cannot in all cases 
be solved by contract. 

During the preparation of 
this code the banking statutes 
of many states were carefully 
examined and it is believed the 
code represents a composite 
pattern of sound legislation 
based upon safe deposit practice. 

Copies will be made avail- 
able by the A.B.A. Committee 
on State Legislation and com-, 
ments on it are invited. 


court 
bonds has not previously been 
segregated as between corpo- 
rate fiduciaries and individual 
fiduciaries, but in response to 
the suggestion of the Insurance 
and Protective Committee, the 
Towner Rating Bureau has 
agreed to segregate such losses. 
“Irrespective of this rate re- 
duction an effort should be 
made through state bankers 
and trust associations in the 
states which still require trust 
institutions to furnish bonds in 
their fiduciary capacities,”’ said 
etary Baum, ‘“‘to secure 
amendments to state laws 
which will relieve estates ad- 
ministered by corporate fidu- 
ciaries of the cost of court 
bonds. This relief from burden- 
some costs is enjoyed by bene- 
ficiaries of estates and trusts 
administered by trust institu- 
tions in no less than 29 states 
and the District of Columbia 
and trust authorities agree that 
it should be extended to the 
other states.” 


Savings Subcommittee 

Costs of acquiring and serv- 
icing mortgages was the topic 
of discussion at a meeting in 
New York last month of a 


CONVENTIONS 


American Bankers Association 


Mid-Winter Trust Conference, Waldorf-Astoria 


Hotel, New York 


Mar. 7-8 


Eastern Savings and Mortgage Conference, 


Hotel Statler, Boston 


Apr. 14-16 


Executive Council. French Lick Springs Hotel, 


French Lick, Indiana 


June 11-14 


American Institute of Banking, Cincinnati 


State Associations 


Jan. 15-17 
lumbia 


Missouri Bankers ‘University Conference, Co- 


Feb. 22 


Employee Pensions 


Since the publication by the 
A.B.A. of its report, ‘ Retire- 
ment Pension Plans and Profit- 
Sharing Retirement Plans in 
American Banking,” a notice- 
able increase in interest has de- 
veloped on the part of banks in 
employee pension plans, ac- 
cording to Deputy Manager 
Edgar E. Mountjoy, who was 
in charge of this project. 

A considerable proportion of 
the bank inquiries ask for rec- 
ommendations as to the best 
tvpe of pension plan for a par- 
ticular bank. Several banks 
have ordered copies of the re- 
port in quantity in order to 
make them available for study 
by their boards of directors. 

Insurance companies are 
showing interest in the pen- 
sion plan report and are dis- 
tributing copies to their agents. 


Delaware B.A. Changes 
Annual Meeting Date 


Members of the Delaware 
Bankers Association, by mail 
ballot, have voted to change 
their annual meeting date for 
election of officers from the 
first Thursday in September to 
the second Thursday in May. 

In a recent issue BANKING 
erroneously said the association 
was planning a Spring meeting 
at Hot Springs, Va. 


subcommittee of the A.B.A. 
Savings Division's Committee 
on Savings Management and 
Operations. Fred F. Spellissy, 
vice-president, Market Street 
National Bank, Philadelphia, 
the committee chairman, pre- 
sided. 


Illinois Bankers Association Mid-Winter Con- 


ference, Palmer House, Chicago 


May 9-10 
klahoma City 

June 27-29 
Mackinac Island 


Bankers Association, Skirvin Hotel, 


Michigan Bankers Association, Grand Hotel, 


Other Organizations 


Jan. 24-27 
Cleveland 


American Statistical Association, Statler Hotel, 
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Methods and Operations 


Postwar Plan 


URING the war, the banks of Mead- 
ville, Pennsylvania, were away 
out front telling their story in co- 

operatively sponsored newspaper cam- 
paigns, which talked about the local 
war effort, production goals, ahd things 
that generally give a “lift” to public 
morale. Then, the campaign switched 
to a postwar theme, discussing local 
problems and the role the group of 
banks would play in meeting them. We 
queried a member of the group—the 
First NATIONAL BANK of Meadville— 
on just what specifically its own post- 
war plan embraced. Here’s the list: 

(1) Complete agricultural department 
headed by an agriculture school gradu- 
ate, who is qualified to give farmers 
technical advice, as well as financial 
help. 

(2) Customer counsel service. This 
embraces any financial planning cus- 
tomers may need, such as: Cost controls, 
budgets, inventory controls, application 
and appreciation of good credit, evalua- 
tions and appraisals of businesses, tax 
aids, etc. 

(3) Modern and complete credit files, 
including individual card files showing 
services rendered each customer, volume 
of account, profitability, record of calls, 
etc. 

(4) Internal management control pro- 
gram consisting of: Financial and de- 
partmental budgets, departmental ac- 
counting and control, cost analysis, 
balanced and progressive advertising 
program, job evaluation and employees 
relations—suggestion system, profit 
participation, etc. 

(5) Expansion and development of 
consumer credit department, both in 
“over-the-counter” business and dealer 
accounts. 

The blueprint for this program was 
made during the war; today many of its 
phases are under way, others will be 
initiated shortly. 


Gift Checks 


Here’s a thought worth putting in the 
idea file for the next Christmas season, 
or it may be developed for year-round 
use for bonuses, birthdays, anniversaries 
—any occasion that calls for money 
gifts. 

Just recently, the MANUFACTURERS 
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JOHN J. McCANN 


The first of a series 
of gift checks pro- 
duced by the Man- 
ufacturers Trust 
Company of New 
York as a new serv- 
ice for customers 
and non-customers 
alike 


Trust Company of New York initiated 
a new service called Gift Checks, avail- 
able to non-depositors as well as regular 
customers. The gift check, a special 
form of tender, is drawable for any 
amount, subject to all laws governing 
the issuance of personal check by de- 
positors. A fee of 25 cents per check 
covers handling costs and the special 
gift package. 

It was developed as a special service 
for two reasons: A large percentage of 
gift-giving at present is in the form of 
cash or bank check. And, until now, 
there was no other form of money gift 
which differentiates between a gift and 
a day-to-day transaction. 

The most appealing feature of the 
gift check is, of course, that it carries 
an appropriate motif, and is personally 
drawn and signed by the giver. Being 
negotiable, the recipient may use the 
funds for any purpose he may desire. 
In a sense, it is a boon to the perennial 
receiver of gaudy Christmas ties, and 
the thousands of other impractical gadg- 
ets that pass for goodwill offerings at 
the Yuletide. On other occasions, it adds 
something to the dignity of a money 
gift. 

Gift checks are issued after the pur- 
chaser has filled out a special personal 
gift check deposit slip and paid the 
desired amount, plus the fee. He re- 
ceives a receipt stub for the deposit 
slip, a gift check enclosed in an at- 
tractive greeting card folder, mailing 
envelope, all enclosed in a glassine en- 
velope. 

Later other occasions will be added to 
the Gift Check series covering Mother’s 
Day, Father’s Day, Easter, birthdays, 


births, weddings, anniversaries, gradua- 
tions and other occasions. 


Sewing and Thrift 


The value of thrift in everyday living 
is emphasized in a “ Make It Yourself” 
sewing exhibit at THE BANK FoR Sav- 
incs, New York City. Located in an 
adjoining brownstone residence ac- 
quired for future bank expansion, the 
display encourages the effective use of 
materials in costumes and home fur- 
nishings, and shows how it can be done 
with a minimum of expense by home 
sewing. This kind of thrift is as real as 
putting money aside in a bank, in the 
opinion of Rowland R. McElvare, sen- 
ior vice-president. 

The bank’s exhibit is supported by 
leading manufacturers in the home-sew- 
ing field. There are many ideas for the 
home sewer, including charts of becom- 
ing colors for different complexions, and 
a school girl wardrobe. 


Counter Checks 


The WrinnETKA (Illinois) Trust AND 
Savincs BANK has a special form of 
counter check, which carries at the left 
side a box for the customer to check off 
the size and number of bills and coins 
he desires. H. Kay Humphrey, chair 
man of the board, recalls that when he 
was a teller his pet peeve was the cus 
tomer who casually answered “anyway 
will do” when queried how he’d like the 
cash and then stir a fuss over the large 
denominations. This form of check en- 
courages the customer to make up his 
mind before reaching the teller’s wit- 
dow. While, admittedly, the idea is 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 78) 
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® This installation of Burroughs Typewriter Accounting Machines at Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana, is typical of thousands of offices throughout the nation that depend 
on Burroughs machines for fast, accurate handling of all types of accounting work. 


In schools, banks, business organizations . . . wherever you 
go ... you see Burroughs machines. These users give many 
reasons why they like to do business with Burroughs. One 

| 4 af 4 reason frequently mentioned is the efficient maintenance 
B ; hs service rendered through hundreds of local service centers 
urroug by Burroughs’ own factory-trained service men—a service 
ge IN MACHINES that has won the highest respect of business machine 
IN COUNSEL users everywhere as the finest safeguard that the maker of 
IN SERVICE a high-quality product can provide to insure the uninterrupted 
performance and long life of its products. 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES « NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE e BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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METHODS—Continued 


taking hold slowly, more and more 
depositors are recognizing its advantage 
every day. This is one way to speed up 
the line at peak loads; it’s even worthy 
of a special drive. 


GI Gesture 


The WincHEsTER (Massachusetts) 
NATIONAL Bank recently announced, 
through the local War Veterans Ad- 
visory Committee, that any veteran 
who brings his discharge papers to the 
bank may have them photostated free 
of charge. The bank also offers to keep 
the original or photostated copies filed 


for safe keeping in its vaults until they 
are needed by the veteran. 

This is a helpful service for banks 
which have the equipment to do a 
similar job, since the veteran may find 
it necessary to produce photostat copies 
upon applying for loans, the state bonus 
under Massachusetts law, and other 
occasions. 


Trailer Bank 


The Rumrorp FAtts (Maine) Trust 
Company, 50 years young, assets $6.3 
million, serves a rural area of 25-miles 
radius. It’s motto, “The Bank That 
Service Built,” is more than a shingle 
in the doorway; ’s fact! To bring regular 


Financing 
International Trade 


BRnsantiiihies of overseas trade stresses the import- 
ance of having an influential banking connection 
offering a world wide financial service. 


Through a network of banking contacts in foreign 
countries, and this bank’s specially trained foreign 
banking department, we provide facilities of out- 
standing advantage to correspondent banks. 


Your bank is cordially invited to make use of the 
good will developed through our eighty years of 
international business and banking experience with 
countries in this hemisphere and overseas. 


FOREIGN BANKING DEPARTMENT 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


service to the several small villages 
within its trade area (population 200 
to 1,200), the bank recently bought and 
equipped a trailer—a branch office on 
wheels. 

The trailer will pay and receive 
deposits, cash checks, sell bonds, make 
loans, handle commercial and personal 
checking account on its weekly and bi- 
weekly visits to the various communi- 
ties. An officer of the bank will make the 
rounds and be ready to assist the towns- 
folk on any financial problem. Special 
attention will be given to agricultural 
and lumber loans. 

The trailer consists of three completely 
equipped rooms: A private office for 
confidential business transactions; a 
work room including tellers’ window, safe 
and other equipment, and a lobby with 
desks and seating accommodations for 
customers. 


Statement Advertising 


BANK OF MontrEAv’s financial state- 
ment was recently published in some 
350 newspapers across Canada in two © 
distinctive versions. One form appeared © 
in metropolitan dailies and financial 
publications, and was designed for the 7 
business executive and other groups | 
familiar with the conventional type of © 
financial reports. The second form ap- © 
peared in the dailies of smaller centers © 
and in rural weeklies, and was styled © 
for a consumer audience: Instead of 
formal terms like “resources” and “lia- 
bilities,” this advertisement discussed 
“resources which the B of M has to meet 
its obligations” and “‘ What the B of M 
owes to others.” Each item was briefly 
and simply explained in everyday terms. 
Certain points were highlighted with 
spot illustrations. This version could 
be readily understood by any high 
school student. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 80) 


This Victory Loan poster in the lobby of the 
Chicago City Bank and Trust Company 
helped stimulate final bond sales. Corporal 
Jim Carroll, just back from the European 
theater, and Mrs. Caroline McKeigue, who 
is awaiting the return of her son after 26 
months overseas, are both members of the 
bank’s staff 
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The clear plate glass in the counter in front of the 


eller 


The counter top between the tellers is black Vitrolite*, 
which simplifies maintenance. 


Tomorrow’s bank will be a pleasant place to do 
business. Bank executives are seeing to that— 
making plans for remodeling to create a more 
friendly atmosphere—and doing it with an eye 
to greater efficiency and maintenance of dignity. 

Glass is a key material in bank moderniza- 
tion. For glass has sparkle and color .. . adds a 
feeling of spaciousness...makes a building 


the customer to view the transaction. 


FOR GREATER EFFICIENCY AND BEAUTY 


truly inviting. Its smooth, lustrous surfaces 
clean easily. You can have glass clear or trans- 
lucent or opaque. For insulation, use Thermo- 
pane*, the transparent, double-glass unit. Before 
your designs are on paper, consider the many 
ways glass can help you achieve greater beauty 
and efficiency. Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Com- 
pany, 1816 Nicholas Bldg., Toledo 3, Ohio. 


This attractive window in a Wisconsin bank is glazed with Thermo- 
pane, the transparent insulating unit. Thermopane provides greater 
year-round insulation. And the dry air hermetically sealed between 
its panes greatly reduces the possibility of condensation on the glass. 


Tuf-flex* doors form an inviting, clear vision 
entrance to this bank. Tuf-flex tempered plate 
glass has amazing resistance to impact. 


To shut out the view and distractions of an 
unsightly, adjacent alley, translucent, patterned 
glass was used to glaze this bank office window. 
Plenty of natural light—with privacy. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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METHODS—Continued 


Banker Looks at Advertising 


Affirming his own faith in advertising 
from his experience with its results, 
Robert M. Hanes, president, WACHOVIA 
BANK AND Trust Company, Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina, in addressing 
the First National Marketing Forum in 
New York recently, branded as a myth 
that bankers are not advertising con- 
scious, are unaware of its values, or of 
the importance of salesmanship. He 


cited many contributions to the public 
welfare that were aided and promoted 
by advertising. 

During the war, advertising assumed 
other responsibilities than the selling of 
goods, Mr. Hanes pointed out, but in 
the future it will once again stand on its 
own, to compete in the market. 

He cited air conditioning of homes, 
transportation and housing as fields 
which offer major opportunities for in- 
dustry to provide employment and raise 
the standard of living for the country. 


THIS LOOKS LIKE A WAR PICTURE but it's right here in the U.S. A. It shows a part of a telephone 
cable-laying job. We're planning to install 2,100,000 miles of Long Distance circuits within a year. 


Lots of action 
on the 


Long Distance 


Long Distance calls are still at a high level 
and there’s still pressure on the wires. But 
we’re on the way to giving you more and 
better service than you’ve ever had before. 


Telephone factories are turning out equip- 
ment for peace with the same speed that 
they turned it out for war. All over the 
land, telephone men are laying cable, 
installing switchboards and working on 
new telephone buildings for the nation’s 
increased needs. 


It’s a tremendous job and it will take some 
time and a lot of money. But we’re going 
at it, eagerly and efficiently, with every 
resource at our command. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


“The 15,000 banks of this county 
will back anything properly manage 
that is for the public good,” Mr. Hap 
declared. 

He stated several principal requin 
ments for a business to meet in obtaijp. 
ing support from bankers: (1) a surye 
and analysis of natural markets; (J 
an appraisal of the media or the tools}y 
means of which that market can 
reached; (3) a wise use of advertising 
methods to bring the people a bette 
understanding of the values and signi. 
icance of the products offered; and (4 
a determination on the part of manag. 
ment to maintain a consistent adve. 
tising program. 

Bankers believe in small business, M: 
Hanes said. “We believe that smal 
business must have a chance to live an/ 
grow and prosper. . . . Because smal 
business represents 92 per cent of Amer 
ican enterprise. It is the backbone of tlk 
life of every community, and furthe 
because banking, itself, is small bus 
ness.” 


General Trust Fund 


A “general trust fund” has bee 
created by the estates department 
THE CLEVELAND Trust Company ti 
provide greater diversity of investment 
and stability of income and principd 
values than can be expected throug 
the separate investment of small « 
moderate trust funds. I. F. Freiberger, 
chairman of the bank’s board of dire: 
tors, recently described this move ... 
“as a further step in the broadening d 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 83) 


“I don’t care if you are going to a masque 
ade party right after work!” 
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MARKS THE SPOT! 


YOUR TRAFFIC MANAGER, PURCHASING AGENT, SALES 
MANAGER, TREASURER AND MANY OTHER DEPARTMENT 
HEADS ARE INTERESTED IN WHAT GOES ON AT ‘‘X’’— 


IT’S THE SHIPPING AND RECEIVING DOCK! 


THE MONEY INVESTED in 
constructing or remodeling a 
factory or warehouse will bring 
a greater return when those 
spots marked “X”, the shipping 
and receiving docks, are prop- 
erly located and designed. Only 
in this way can full advantage 
be taken of the services that 
Trucks and Trailers are capable 
of delivering today., 


As Mr. Guilfoyle states in 
Wall Street Journal: “Industrial 
engineers today tailor-make new 
factories to meet the special 
needs of the individual plant. 
The manufacturer’s production 
process and layout are studied, 
then the building is designed to 
fit. This reverses the old-time 


procedure when production lay- 
outs were made to fit existing 
building facilities.” 


Traffic Manager Knows 


On the committee which 
plans your new building and 
new facilities, your Traffic Man- 
ager should have a prominent 
voice. He knows the import- 
ance of designing transportation 
directly into the business. 


Today’s conception of a de- 
livery program for a manufac- 
turing plant, for example, in- 
cludes the elimination of costly 
stockpiles. in many typical 
straight-line production plants, 
parts and materials are carried 
over the highway by Trucks 
and Trailers and delivered di- 
rectly to the conveyor lines, 
close to the points at which 
they are required in manufac- 
turing and assembly processes. 


Receiving and shipping docks 
are spotted—often inbuilt—so 
that internal hauling and con- 


gestion are eliminated. Plat- 
forms are at the proper height, 
so that lifting and lowering to 
and from vehicles are mini- 
mized. Manual handling is sup- 
planted by mechanical devices. 
Vehicles need not wait. 


Frequently the employment 
of a shuttle system, by means 
of which one Truck handles 
three or more Trailers, saves 
time and expense. 


Don’t Overlook that Spot 
Marked “X” 


Rarely does a business have 
the opportunity of redesigning 
its facilities to efficiently meet 
its current and future require- 
ments. This opportunity is here 
today, as is clearly illustrated 
by Mr. Guilfoyle when he 
states, “From here, it looks like 
1946 will break the previous 
record (for construction) of 
more than six hundred million 
dollars in 1920”. 


In your planning don’t over- 
look that spot marked “X”! 
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“Between two transcontinental 
railroads...on a main highway...close 


to deepwater facilities... 


“You know, Mr. Manufacturer, Metro- 
polican Oakland Area is the most favor- 
able point for fast economical distribu- 
tion to Coast markets, in fact, to the 
Eleven Western States. 


“With a plant on that site you couldn’t 
be better located. You could have a spur 
to either railroad, there’s a third trans- 
continental line in the switching district. 


“That main highway 
gives direct access to 
27,000 miles of im- 
proved highways 
linking your West- 
ern markets. 


“Your ocean tonnage would be handled 
through deepwater terminals unexcell- 
ed on the Coast. Over there just this side 
of Oakland Municipal Airport, they plan 
to develop new berthing space. That air- 
port, by the way, is being expanded to 
four times its present size to handle 
biggest air transports.” 


These paragraphs give merely a hint of 
the transportation advantages enjoyed 
bya plant in Metropolitan Oakland Area. 


The 48 pages of “It’s An Amazing NEW West” 
are crammed with basic facts, figures and photos 
about this Area from many other angles. If your 
company is thinking about the West, write for 
a copy of this book NOW! 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
392 Chamber of Commerce Building, Oakland 12, California, U.S. A. 


The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 
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trust services, taken after long consider- 
ation and study of the results attained 
by other trust institutions operating 
similar funds.” 

Mr. Freiberger pointed out that about 
10 years ago regulations were adopted 
by the Federal Reserve Board permit- 
ting member banks to establish funds 
in which the assets, or a portion of the 
assets of a number of trusts would be 
merged, each trust thus becoming the 
owner of a fractional part of the whole. 
In 1943, he said, the Ohio Legislature 
enacted a statute which stipulates the 
procedure of establishing and conduct- 
ing such funds in the state. 

A leaflet, describing the fund, states: 

“Investment in the central trust fund 
is not open to individuals or agencies. 
There must be a true trust relationship 
and adequate investment powers. to 
permit participation. 

“Each trust is limited under present 
laws to a total participation of $50,000. 
Trusts in which co-trustees or advisors 
have been designated may invest in the 
fund, if they approve. As trustee of the 
fund, the company exercises complete 
control, but co-trustees and advisors 
may require withdrawal of participation 
of any valuation date.” 

Assets are valued at the end of each 
month and a principal and income value 
established for each unit. Every trust 
putting money into the fund or with- 
drawing money on a valuation date pays 
in or receives the then established val- 
ues for each unit. Income distributions 
will be made as of January 31 and 
quarterly to the individual trusts. No 
fees are charged in connection with 
participation. Under the law the fund 
is not required to pay an income tax, 
but the net income and capital gains or 
losses are apportioned among the par- 
ticipating trusts as per the Internal 
Revenue Code. The transactions of the 
fund will be audited and copies of the 
annual audit report will be available to 
individuals sharing in the fund through 
a trust relationship. 


Business Analysis Service 


The First-CentraL Trust Com- 
PANY of Akron is sponsoring a new 
project—the publication of a monthly 
folder called “Business Analysis,” an 
interpretation of news about business. 
Paul E. Belcher, secretary of the bank, 
wields the editor’s blue pencil. 

The first issue touched upon such 
ubjects as the unsatisfactory operations 
of lending features of the GI bill; 
England’s labor government; an outline 
of the world bank; and “that Regula- 

on W.” The second issue emphasizes 

ar Bond sales, talks about inflation, 
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Johnny Nolan, the shaving mug, and the “Tree That Grows in Brooklyn” were recruited 

by the Franklin Society for Home Building and Savings, New York, for a window exhibit 

featuring a special savings program. The display draws a moral for improvident Johnnies 
who search for a nest egg 


Wi, malice toward none; with 


charity for all; with firmness in 
the right, as God gives us to see the 
right, let us strive on to finish 
the work we are in; to bind up the 
nation’s wounds; to care for him 
who shall have borne the battle, and 
for his widow and his orphan .. . to 
do all which may achieve and cherish 
a just and lasting peace among 
ourselves and with all nations. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
Second Inaugural Address, 
March 4, 1865 


-COMMERCE 


Bank and Trust Company 
ST. LOUIS 1 MISSOURI 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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and the prospects of postwar Federal 
taxes. 


Forums, A. I. B. Style 


A. I. B.’s Cleveland Chapter reports 
outstanding success of its series of four 
open forum sessions on the subject— 
“Bankers in Public Relations.” More 
than 500 bank officers and employees 
participated in a recent forum held in 
the ballroom of Hotel Statler. These 
meetings start off with a feature ad- 
dress, followed by panel discussions, 
and debate from the floor. Speakers and 
paneleers at the last session are pictured 
at the right. 


Cleveland Forum 


Sidney M. Congdon, pres- 
ident, National City Bank 
of Cleveland, the chief 
speaker, was presented by 
Ray M. Gidney, presi- 
dent, Federal Reserve 
Bank of Cleveland. Prin- 
cipal participants in forum 
are—seated, l. to r., Dale 
Brown, National City 
Bank; Mr. Gidney; Mr. 
Congdon; Roger R. 
Clouse, Federal Reserve 
Bank; standing, Robert J. 


Izant, Central National Bank; T. W. Walters, Morris Plan Bank; Edward Howard, 
of Edward Howard and C vompany, representing Union Bank of Commerce; and I. I. Spey. 


APOLIS s-MOLINE | 


S & FARM MACHINERY _ 


The wise farmer of today isn’t stand- 
ing idly by waiting for what the 


future may bring . . . He knows 
that prosperity for himself and his 
family will come only with sound, 
careful planning and good manage- 
ment of his farm. 

His plan of good management in- 
cludes the use of modern power 
machinery, such as Minneapolis- 
Moline Tractors and farm machines, 
to help him keep his soil in good 
condition and harvest bigger crops 
at less cost on time. MM machines 
enable him to increase the capacity 
of his land with new, improved 
methods and to produce new crops 
with greater profits. 

Local bankers, cooperating with 
the MM Machinery Dealer in their 
community, can do much to make 
new, modern machinery available 
to the farmers in their area, thereby 
benefiting the community as a whole. 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 
POWER IMPLEMENT COMPANY 


ing, The Cleveland Trust Company 


Personal Contact 


Here’s a business-getting philosophy 
worth mulling over. In reply to og 
query as to what’s on the promotion 
agenda at the First NATIONAL Baw 
of Pittsburgh for 1946, William 7 
Fawcett, vice-president, writes: 

“T believe that in the present situ. 
tion the best bet is to tie in closer. tha 
ever with our old patrons. To this en 
we are continuously making searching 
effort to get a close range picture on th 
new slants affecting customer problems, 
particularly taxes, renegotiation, 
conversion, etc., and then aiming om 
efforts at practical solutions within th 
scope of conservative banking practice 

“This cannot be done by spasmodic 
effort, not by long range correspondence 
It calls for personal contact in which 


| usually get first-hand information m 


actual conditions; our advice and recom 

mendations are based on the collective 

experience of officers of the bank. 
“You may not be surprised to leam 


| that our ‘outside point of view’ offte 
| develops a new perspective of the prob 


lem, at times introducing new and ur 
tried procedures, stimulating imag 
ination and courage. And, often th 
introduction of new methods products 
results. 

“But more than all else, personal cor 
tact is a solid buy in friendships for ow 
institution. The customer knows ¥ 


| are interested in his welfare, and tha 


we are not content to be a complacet! 


| servant awaiting his SOS call for 


sistance. 

‘Multiply our continuous effort alow 
this line by the years, and you have! 
solid background which will hold goa! 
over the ups and downs. Moreover, its 
human nature to talk about the effort 
we are constantly putting forth in w 
customers’ behalf, which in the lo 
haul makes it twice as easy to sell a net 
customer. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 87) 
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IN PREPARATION: ‘‘Progress in 
Protection." An illustrated history 
of devices men have used to protect 
their valuables from the cave man 
era to the present. Limited edition. 
For architects, bankers, executives. 
Please reserve (by letter) your copy 
now. Gratis, 


* Reconversion is past history at 
Herring-Hall-Marvin. We’re ready to serve your interests 
today, featuring, for your progress and protection, the 
world’s finest, precision-engineered Vaults, Vault Doors 
and Safe Deposit Boxes — whether you’re interested in 
standard designs and stock sizes or special construction 
engineered to the architect’s specifications. 


If you are in a hurry, telephone 3600 Hamilton, Ohio or your nearest 
Herring-Hall-Marvin branch office. The counsel and services of our 
engineers are now at your disposal. We will pay the charges on any 
call from any banker any place in the United States. That's indicative 
of the new and’ broader scope of Herring-Hall-Marvin cooperation. 


HERRING-HALL-MARVIN SAFE CO. Hamilton, Ohio 


BRANCH OFFICES in New York, Chicago, Boston, Washington, St. Louis, Atlanta 
Houston, Philadelphia, Los Angeles... Other Agencies All Over the World 


MANUFACTURERS OF BANK VAULT EQUIPMENT—BANK COUNTERS—TELLERS' BUSES AND LOCKERS 
SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES—NIGHT DEPOSITORIES—BANK AND OFFICE SAFES 
BUILDERS OF THE UNITED STATES SILVER STORAGE VAULTS— WEST POINT MILITARY RESERVATION 
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“Keep open the ‘Open Door in China’!’’ Conciliation in dealing with the Chinese guided farsighted Rear Admiral Louis Kempff, U.S.N 
who refused in June, 1901, to join in shelling the Taku forts guarding Pekin (Peiping). After the Boxer Rebellion, foresight led the United State 
to return many millions of indemnity so Chinese students could be educated in American colleges. China sent Tang Shao Yi to thank America, 


7 EXPORTERS and importers the 
long-prepared program of The 
National City Bank of New York 
helps to open doors to trade mutu- 
ally benefiting the United States 
and China. 

The foresight which decades ago 
inspired the opening of National 
City Branches in the Orient now 
assists business men to follow suc- 
cessfully the post-war pathsof trade 
in the countries across the Pacific. 

Our Shanghai Branch, im- 
mediately reopened with the 
peace, offers service tested 
over 43 years to buyers or 
sellers at the great interna- 


tional crossroad. Our Hong Kong 
organization utilizes a background 
of more than four decades of com- 
mercial “know how.” 

These reopened branches, like the 
others in National City’s World- 
Wide Banking System, are contrib- 
uting everywhere to the goal of 
expanding production and active 
employment. If you are planning 
to do businessin China, oranywhere 


else in the world, you will want the 


full story of these facilities 
for market facts, exchange 
and credit. Get in touch with 
our officers at the nearest 
National City Branch. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 


e 65 Branches in Greater New York 


Write on your business stationery for the Bank’s Monthly Bulletin on Economic Conditions. 
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Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


ACTIVE OVERSEAS BRANCHES 


ARGENTINA 

Buenos Aires 
Flores 

Plaza Once 
Rosario 


BRAZIL 
Rio de Janeiro 
Pernambuco 
Santos 
Sao Paulo 


CANAL ZONE 
Balboa 
Cristobal 


CHILE 
Santiago 
Valparaiso 


CHINA 
Hong Kong 
Shanghai 


COLOMBIA 
Bogota 
Barranquilla 
Medellin 


CUBA 
Havana 
Cuatro Caminos 
Galiano 
La Lonja 
Caibarien 
Cardenas 
Manzanillo 


Matanzas 
Santiago 
ENGLAND 
London 
117, Old Broad St. 
11, Waterloo Place 
INDIA 
Bombay 
Calcutta 
MEXICO 
Mexico City 
PERU 
Lima 
PHILIPPINE Is. 
Manila 
PUERTO RICO 
San Juan 
Arecibo 
Bayamon 
Caguas 
Mayaguez 
Ponce 
REP. OF PANAMA 
Panama 
ST.SETTLEMENTS 
Singapore 
URUGUAY 
Montevideo 
VENEZUELA 
Caracas 
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MET HODS—Continued 


“We don’t believe in fireworks. We 
believe in solid relationships based on 
understanding. And this understanding 
comes only when every employee down 
to the office boy knows that the me- 
chanics of his job are not more im- 
portant than a concentrated effort to 
discover new ways and means of help- 
ing present customers with practical 
assistance designed to up their net 
profits.” 


An Economic Tea 


Colonel Robert C. Downie, president 
of PEoPLES-PITTSBURGH TRusT Com- 
PANY, presided at an unusual bank 
party—an “‘economic tea.” 

As part of an expanded sales and pub- 
lic relations program, Vice-president 
John Kinneman, Jr., arranged for sev- 
eral hundred of the city’s leading women 
to be guests of the bank at a tea in the 
Twentieth Century Club. 

Franklin Cole, economist and author, 
spoke on the country’s economic prob- 
lems, and Robert Ferguson, PEOPLES’ 
vice-president in charge of trusts, briefly 
discussed estate analysis. After the pro- 
gram, the guests moved from the audi- 
torium to the dining room where tea 
and refreshments were served. 


Tea and refreshments 
were served to the sev- 
eral hundred women 
who were guests at the 
economic tea given by 
the Peoples-Pittsburgh 
Trust Company 


The decision to hold this and similar 
meetings at regular intervals is the result 
of an analysis of the bank’s services to 
its customers. It was concluded that too 
little attention had been directed to 
women, considering the fact that they 
control 70 per cent of the world’s wealth 
and a large share of their families’ 
wealth, and are among the best pros- 
pects for trust business. 


Bank Service in Pictures 


Picture stories of how a bank works 
may be used to explain banking to the 
public, and to merchandise bank serv- 
ices. Three recent examples of pictorial 


presentations have come to BANKING’s 
attention. 

“How Your Money is Put to Work 
by a Bank” was the title of a two-page 
picture spread in the rotogravure maga- 
zine of the Philadelphia Inquirer. Pre- 
pared for the general reader, it gave a 
quick view into some of the important 
functions of commercial banks. One 
picture was an interior of the central 
office of the Corn EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
BANK AND Trust Company, Philadel- 
phia, showing customers making de- 
posits. Succeeding pictures illustrated 
the various uses made by the bank of 
the money deposited. Investment in 


STOP DAYLIGHT HOLDUPS WITH FEDERAL TEAR GAS 


After World War 1, daylight holdups of banks increased 
steadily until 1932 when these crimes of violence reached 
an appalling figure. Not only were tremendous losses in 
money and securities involved, but many bank officers, 
— and customers were killed, wounded or seriously 
injured. 


Accepted authorities predict a ‘‘wave of violent crimes 


BEFORE DISCHARGE OF FEDERAL TEAR GAS 


| Productieg 


Write for Descriptive Lit- 
erature on How Federal 
Tear Gas Can Protect Your 
Bank Against Daylight 
Holdups — Ne Obligation. 


January 1946 


against banks,"’ following World War 2. Recent successful 
bank holdups indicate the warnings issued were justified. 
Federal Tear Gas Protection Systems stopped daylight 
holdup attacks in thirty-four cases. The Federal Tear Gas 
Protection System protects, not only money, but lives of 
customers as well as bank officials and employees. Evidence 
on this serious subject will be mailed upon request. 


AFTER DISCHARGE — COMPLETE COVERAGE 


FEDERAL LABORATORIES, Inc. 


185 41st Street 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
(Address All Mail to P. O. Box 268, Zone 30) 
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If you MUST sthoke in bed... 


But safer still—DON’T! 


One out of every four fire losses paid by insurance companies 
is caused by carelessness with cigarettes! “Matches and Smoking” 
heads the list and accounts for 29.41% of claims received in the 
ten year period ending in 1943! 

A little of the European attitude of resentment toward those 
who start fires would not be amiss in this country. We need the 
American homes which are going up in flames at the rate of one 
every two minutes; and added to the needless property loss is 
the more appalling loss of human life—approximately 10,000 
lives, many of them young children, sacrificed annually. 

United States Fire agents are rendering a public service in 


acquainting people with the serious dangers involved in this 
thoughtless practice. 


METHODS—Continued 


municipal, state and government bonds 
was pictured by a close-up of some 
Philadelphia bonds and by the Capitol 
in Washington. A bank officer placing 
bank notes and bags of coin in a vault 


| illustrated reserves kept in currency, 
| Four industrial pictures: showed that 


money is loaned by the bank to business 
for reconversion, inventory financing, 


| plant expansion, etc. The final group of 
| six pictures told the story of aid to 


individuals, such as personal loans, and 


| home and automobile financing. 


THE CENTRAL TRusT ComPAny, Cin- 


_cinnati, has a photographic booklet, 
| “During the next 10 minutes... .” 


which shows behind-the-scenes opera- 


| tions in the institution’s trust depart- 


ment. The booklet was designed for 
personal presentation at the conclusion 
of a trust solicitation, thus bridging the 


| gap between calls on the prospect and 
| the prospect’s first visit to the depart- 
| ment. It attempts to translate the opera- 


tions, mechanics and “language” of 


| corporate fiduciary relationships into 


easily grasped picture terms. 
The photographic theme is expressed, 


| on the first page, by the caption: “An 
| informative trip through the trust de- 


partment of the Central Trust Con- 
pany.” The keynote photograph is a 
wide-angle lens shot of the lounge and 
officers’ platform with a visitor about to 


| enter the room. 


The photographs emphasize, directly 
or indirectly the advantages of trust 
services. How trust records are set up 
and maintained is shown in a series of 
action shots that include pictures of 
tabulating and bookkeeping equipment, 
punch cards, and punch card files, ete. 
A group of photographs and charts 
depicts the importance of the invest- 
ment function and illustrates the sources 
of investment information and how itis 
used in trust and estate management. 
The work of the tax department is 
featured in a page of photographs ex 
plaining the role of taxes in trust man- 
agement and investment procedures. 

The Lincotn-ROCHESTER TRUS! 
Company, Rochester, New York, ap 
proached the problem of presenting the 
trust department in pictures through 
the personality and experience of the 
men of the department. The bank's 
booklet, “How to perpetuate the sound 
management that built your estate,’ 
starts with a photograph of the senior 
trust officer. On the facing page is 4 
sketch of his experience and abilities. 
Across the bottom runs a statement of 
the qualities and responsibilities of cor 
porate executor. 
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TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


FOR EVERY BUSINESS USE 


With five modern, efficient factories 
and more than 60 years of experience, 
TENSION KNOWS HOW to make better 
envelopes for every business use. Papers 
from the best mills in the country—the 
most modern envelope making equip- 
ment, and skilled craftsmen assure 
finest quality in Tension Envelopes. 
Discuss your mailing, filing or packag- 
ing problems with a Tension representa- 
tive. Write or phone our nearest factory. 17 


Manufacturers Selling®Direct to Users 


a 
TENSION ENVELOPE CORPORATION + NEW YORK 14,N. Y., 345 Hudson St. © *ST. LOUIS 3, MO., 23rd & Locust Sts. 
"MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN., 500 S. Sth ST. © *DES MOINES 14,1OWA, 1912 Grand Ave. © “KANSAS CITY 8, MO., 19th & Campbell Sts. 
e *Originally Berkowitz Envelope Co. 
* 
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The Future of Payroll Savings 


' Mr. Hetzet is vice-president of The 
Trust Company of New Jersey, Jersey 
City. 


YROLL deduction plans for the 
purchase of War Bonds were given 
a tremendous amount of publicity 
during the past few years. There may 
be some bankers who might wish to 
retain the benefits of that publicity by 
advocating the same idea for the pur- 
pose of stimulating savings deposits. If 
so, the plan used by the Trust Company 
of New Jersey for expediting the han- 
dling of detail may be of interest to 
them. 

If payroll deductions are received for 
credit to individual savings accounts, 
however, they will be subject to imme- 
diate withdrawal and it is quite possible 
that a large percentage of the accounts 
so created would be used merely as 
put-and-take accounts. This would re- 
sult in a tremendous amount of work 
for the bank without achieving the re- 
sults strived for. In fact it may have 
the opposite effect of educating people 
‘to the use of savings accounts for a 
purpose for which they are ill-suited. 


iE there is to be an attempt to foster 
savings by means of payroll deductions, 
it might be a good opportunity to in- 
augurate also a policy of crediting inter- 
est under a more equitable principle 
than is currently employed. A decade or 
so ago the trend toward lower interest 
rates was developing. It became the 
vogue, in many institutions, to pay 
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varying rates predicated on the‘size of 
the balance in a savings account. Where 
varying rates are paid, the sliding scale 
should be predicated on the time the 
individual is willing to tie up his money 
and not solely on the amount he has on 
deposit. This would merely bring into 
banking a fundamental principle as it 
operates in the market place. Other 
things being equal, a long-term bond 
yields a higher rate than a short one. 
The number of bonds purchased has no 
bearing on the rate. 


Tae tremendous effort expended dur- 


ing the past few years to educate the — 


public in the purchase of “‘E’’ bonds may 
afford an excellent opportunity to banks 
for educating the public in the purchase 
of certificates of deposit. These certifi- 
cates could be issued for terms of six 
months, a year, or a year and a half, 
etc., up to three years. Interest rates on 
these certificates could be much lower 
than that paid by the Government on 
the ‘‘E’”’ bonds which are held to matu- 
rity, but would be high in comparison to 
those bonds which are redeemed during 
the first three years. Banks could offer 
the public attractive short-term invest- 
ments at relatively high rates of interest 
and at the same time give a deposit 
stability to savings funds. 

If such instruments were popular- 
ized, it might be the means of satisfying 
those bankers who may, in the near 
future, be advocating higher interest 
rates. It would permit them to raise 
their rates without creating embarrass- 
ment for other banks less able to do so. 
Also, while such certificates may carry 
slightly higher interest rates than would 
regular savings accounts, the over-all 
average interest cost would probably be 
less than indicated by the rate. 


Avrer maturity these certificates should 
be treated as demand deposits and 
would, of course, not bear interest from 
that date on. There would undoubtedly 
be a time lag between the maturity and 
the date of presentation by many of the 
holders. This would tend to diminish the 
over-all actual rate paid on this type of 
deposit. 

These certificates could be christened 
with some distinctive name in order to 
give them public appeal. All banks 
should use the same designation in 
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order that their selling efforts would 
accumulate to their joint benefit. They 
should be non-negotiable and the fom 
of inscription limited as in the E bonds 
They should not be redeemed before the 
dates specified. If they are given th 
same liquidity as a regular savings ac 
count, their purpose would be defeated. 

The mechanics of handling the detail 
in the Trust Company of New Jersey 
proved to be quite simple and efficient. 
The following explanation and accon- 
panying illustrations will enable any 
banker who wishes to adapt the plan to 
the sale of certificates of deposit. 


Tae first step would, of course, be to 
make proper arrangements with the 
employer. He would tender a singe 
deposit representing a number of en: 
ployees. Accompanying this deposit 
would be a list showing the individul 
amounts to be credited the respective 
employees. 

When this deposit is received, it i 
entered in total on the employer cari. 
This is a single entry even though the 
deposit might represent credits to hut 
dreds of individual employees. Such at 
entry would be adequate to keep the 
bank’s books in balance and could bt 
expeditiously made even on a busy day. 

The entries on the individual carts 
can be delayed until a slack period o 
the day, or after regular banking hours, 
or even put off until the next day. 

It would be advisable to give each 
individual employee-depositor a nuit 
ber. This could be one presently used by 
the employer on his payroll records 
one originated for these records. The 
numbers should be recorded on the 
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index card for quick reference. 

Deposit records for the individual 
employee would be kept on other cards. 
In making an arrangement with the 
employer, it should be stipulated that 
deductions be even dollars only. At the 
institution of the plan, the employee 
will designate the denomination of the 
certificate he wishes to purchase as we 
had him designate the War Bond that 
was to be issued. His account will then 
be assigned to a card representing the 
denomination certificate he is to receive. 


Posre to these cards can be done 
with a date stamp. The number of lines 
stamped will coincide with the num- 
ber of dollars deposited for the indi- 
vidual employee. When the line marked 
“bond” is dated, a certificate would be 
issued. The total purchase value of all 
certificates issued on each date would 
be entered on the employer card as a 
withdrawal. A record of the issuance of 
a certificate would be recorded on the 
reverse side of the individual card. The 
individual cards can be proved to the 
control or employer’s card by simply 
adding the amounts shown on the last 
dated lines. .In the event that this date 
appears on’ the line marked “bond,” 
then the amount to be run for that card 
will be the fractional part of a dollar 
only, which appears on the next suc- 
ceeding line. 

It will, therefore, be seen that the 
proof of the savings ledgers would ne- 
cessitate running only the employer 
cards. Verifying the employee-depositor 
records to the control card can be done 
for each group individually at any time 
as outlined above. 

The three cards are of slightly differ- 
eat height. This is to facilitate their 
location and removal from the files. The 
employer’s card would be the leading 
one. The employee-depositor card is 
sufficiently shorter than the employer 
card so as not to obscure the employer 
name of the following group if it is typed 
near the top edge. 


Tae index card is sized between the 
employer and employee-depositor card. 
The employer card can be easily re- 
moved from the file without also remov- 
ing the index card. The latter, remaining 
in the file and being slightly higher than 
the employee-depositor card, serves as 
a marker for returning the control or 
employer card to the file. It will also 
indicate that the control card is absent 
from the file. The employee cards are 
filed in back of the index card in a 
sequence best suited for rapid posting. 

Any bank is privileged to use these 
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records in their present form or revise 
them in any way it pleases. They were 
originally designed to help employers 
sell the payroll savings idea for the 
purchase of War Bonds to their em- 
ployees. It would be gratifying to learn 
that the idea would be of continuing 


Let him who doesn’t wish to die yet diet. 


The average man knows as much about 
an atomic bomb as he does about his in- 
come tax form. 


If a man can remember what he worried 
about last week, he has avery good memory. 


Any young boy who grows up with curls 
has a good chance of becoming a pugilist 
in self-defense. 


A cynic is a fellow who suggests if we 
scrap any battleships after World War II 
that we use them for target practice. 


Banker’s 
Bank” 


HIS bank carries a larger dollar volume 


of deposits from other banks than does 
any other bank in Ohio. 


This is evidence of highly developed corre- 


spondent banking facilities—proof of our satis- 


factory relations with many banks. 


Inquiries are invited from banks seeking an 


efficient helpful, well-informed representative 
in the Northern Ohio area. 


THE 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF CLEVELAND = 


Euclid at 1845 East Sixth 
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NOW IN OUR 101ST YEAR 
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MAM 
TOUCH YOUR MONEY ? 


Whether your money and securities are handled by two 
or two hundred hands, you should have the assurance 


that every pair is bonded against dishonesty. 


AN 


\ 


And what is even more important, you want protec- 
tion against unseen hands, responsible for theft, forgery, 


burglary, or mysterious disappearance. 


Those hazards, and many more, are fully covered in 
Norts America’s Bankers Blanket Bond #24. Unless 
you have this latest, most up-to-date form, you may 
have some unprotected hazards—some loophole through 
which hands with stealthy fingers may reach into your 


cash reserves. 


Any Agent or Broker can get you Indemnity of North 


America’s BBB#24. Ask your Insurance adviser about it. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


COMPANIES, Ailaclelphia 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
PHILADELPHIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


KEEP AMERICA BUSY= GIVE A RETURNED VETERAN A JOB! 
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Heard Along Main Street 


Bell Now a Banker 


anteL W. BELL, retiring from his 
post as Under-Secretary of the 
Treasury, has taken the presi- 


He succeeded Corcoran Thom, who has 
retired. 

Widely known as “Danny,” Mr. 
Bett was with the Treasury in various 
capacities for 34 years, starting as a 
bookkeeper. Secretary Vinson, in an- 
nouncing his departure, said it was 
“concrete evidence” of the need for 
higher salaries for Federal officials so as 
to keep them in government service. 
Mr. Vinson added that it would “be 
very difficult to replace Danny.” 


Bankers Receive 
Legion of Merit 


Three officers recently returned to 
their banks from the Army have been 
awarded the Legion of Merit, which is 
given for “extraordinary fidelity and 
essential service” in a position of re- 
sponsibility. 

Lieutenant Colonel Rospert C. Bar- 
KER, of the legal department of The 
Northern Trust Company, Chicago, got 
the award for his service with the legal 
branch, Purchases Division, Army Serv- 
ice Forces, from May 1942 to September 
1945, where he “made a conspicuous 
contribution to the success of the War 
Department readjustment program,” 
said the citation. 

“As legal adviser to the Readjust- 
ment Division, Colonel BARKER had the 
responsibility of selecting and training 
a staff to formulate, interpret and carry 
out War Department procedures and 
regulations in the entire field of contract 
settlement, redistribution of excess prop- 
erty and disposal of surplus property. 
Particularly noteworthy is his develop- 


ment of procedures for ‘no-cost’ settle- 
ments with war contractors. During his 
entire period of service with the legal 
branch, Colonel BARKER displayed out- 
standing professional ability and his 
high qualities of leadership and devotion 
to duty were an inspiration to the per- 
sonnel whose work he directed and 
supervised.” 

Colonel Rosert C. who on 
November 1 took the presidency of the 
Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Company, re- 
ceived the Legion of Merit award from 
Major General H. B. Saylor, Deputy 
Chief of Ordnance of the United States 
Army. The citation read in part: 

“Colonel Robert C. Downie, Ord- 
nance Department, as deputy district 
chief, and later as district chief, Pitts- 
burgh Ordnance District, discharged 
duties of great complexity and heavy 
responsibility in a highly effective man- 
ner. His judgment and tact in dealing 
with contractors engaged in the manu- 
facture of various items allocated to the 
Pittsburgh district for procurement and 
his leadership in developing practicable 
procedures pertaining to contract termi- 
nations, together with his meritorious 
conduct of all tasks common to the 
district office, constituted an outstand- 
ing contribution to the support of the 
war effort.” 

In recognition of his services during 
the war as executive officer for the Corps 
of Engineers, Lieutenant Colonel H. C. 
KILPATRICK, now of Manufacturers Trust 
Company, New York, was awarded the 
medal. The presentation was made by 
Lieutenant General E. Reybold, Chief 
of Engineers, U.S.A., retired, at a brief 
ceremony at the main office of Manu- 
facturers Trust Company, New York. 
Colonel Krzpatrick recently returned 
to his position as vice-president in 
charge of the bank’s real estate de- 
partment. 


Brown Heads F.A.A. 


At the 30th annual convention of the 
Financial Advertisers Association, DALE 
Brown of the National City Bank, 
Cleveland, was elected association presi- 
dent for the coming year. He succeeded 
J. Larrerty of the Fort Worth 
National Bank. 


Mr. Brown 


Other officers elected were SWAYNE 
P. GoopenoucH, Lincoln Rochester 
Trust Company, Rochester, New York, 
first vice-president; RoBERT LinDQuIST, 
American National Bank and Trust 
Company, Chicago, second vice-presi- 
dent; ALLEN CRAwForD, Bankers Trust 
Company, Detroit, third vice-president; 
and Frep W. Marutson, National Se- 
curity Bank, Chicago, treasurer. 


Sapervisors Elect Davis 


CrypeE M. Davis, Bank Commis- 
sioner of New Hampshire, is the new 
president of the National Association of 
Supervisors of State Banks. Three vice- 
presidents chosen at the association’s 
New Orleans convention are: MAPLE T. 
Hart, of Colorado, to serve as first 
vice-president pending his confirmation 
as chairman of the RFC; THomas W. 
Leccetr, Arkansas, second vice-presi- 
dent; and RicHarp Rapport, Connec- 


Legion of Merit awardees — left, Colonel Barker; center, Colonel Downie; right, Colonel Kilpatrick, in uniform, with, |. to r., General 
Reybold, Harvey D. Gibson, president, Manufacturers Trust Co., New York, and James L. Kilpatrick, father of Colonel Kilpatrick 
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ticut, third vice-president. Lynwoop 
K. Extmore, Deputy Bank Commis- 
sioner of Connecticut, was made secre- 
tary. Joun D. HospetHorn, Deputy 
Bank Commissioner of Maryland, was 
re-elected chairman of the executive 
committee. F. A. AMunpson, of Min- 
nesota, immediate past president of the 
association, is the new vice-chairman of 
that committee. 


New State Presidents 


EuGENE R. Warp, president of the 
First National Bank of Williamson, is 
the new president of the West Virginia 
Bankers Association. 


STETSON C. EpMuNDS, treasurer of 
the Rutland Savings Bank, has been 
elected president of the Vermont Bank- 
ers Association. 


RoBert M. CATHARINE, president of 
the Dollar Savings Bank, New York 
City, has been elected president of the 
Savings Banks Association of the State 
of New York. 


Home From the War 


C. D. CottincHaM, son of President 


BOAT 


NATIONAL 


OLIVE STREET 


T. J. Corrmncuas, State National Bank, 
Decatur, Alabama, has returned to the 
bank and will be assistant cashier. Mr. 
CoTTINGHAM served 34 months in the 
Air Corps Communications Service and 
was stationed in England and Iceland 
for 28 months. 


The directors of 
the National Bank 
of Commerce, 
Houston, Texas, 
elected Colonel 
GaINER B. JONES 
to the position of 
vice-president and 
trust officer upon 

his recent return from four and a half 
years in the Army. Colonel Jones, who 
served as assistant chief of staff, G-4, 
of the Eighth Corps, went into Nor- 
mandy soon after the invasion, and 
thereafter participated in the operations 
in Normandy, Brittany, the Ardennes, 
the Rhineland and Central Europe. For 
his outstanding services in these opera- 
tions he was awarded the Legion of 
Merit, the Bronze Star with Bronze Oak 
Leaf Cluster, and the French Legion of 
Honor and Croix de Guerre with Palm. 


Major WALTER M. has re- 
turned to the Chemical Bank and Trust 


BOATMEN’S 


Company, New York, after three and, 
half years’ service with the Army. He 
resumed his position as assistant map. 
ager of a branch. 


Lieutenant Colonel HuBErt F. Brey. 
NAN has returned to his position as 
cashier, Louisiana National Bank, Baton 
Rouge, after three and a half years jp 
the Army Air Corps. He holds the Amer. 
ican Theatre ribbon and the Asiatic. 
Pacific Theatre ribbon. His work in the 
Supply Division took him to Hawaii, 
Guam, Tinian, Saipan, and Iwo Jima. 


Major Moses WILLIAMS, recently re. 
elected a director of the State Street 
Trust Company, Boston, has returned 
from extensive service in the Pacific in 
the 5th Fighter Command of the Army 
Air Force. 


Have You Heard? 


ERNEST MCWILLI1AMs has been elected 
president of The Woodford Bank and 
Trust Company, Versailles, Kentucky. 
JoserH K. NELsOoN, vice-president, J. 
P. Tune and Joun W. STEELE were 
added to the board of directors. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 96) 


By train and plane, your items speed to 
Boatmen’s! This nearly century-old bank 
in the financial heart of St. Louis is 
served daily by 19 trunk line railroads 
and 5 major air lines. Multiple mail 
deliveries make possible Boatmen’s 
splendid transit service, saving many 


precious hours, bringing greater satis- 
faction to your customers, more profit- 


able year-round business to your bank. 
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WORLD-WIDE 
CONTINENTAL POWER 


Yesterday, Continental Red Seal Engines, 

mounted in landing craft, tanks and other war \ 

machines, provided the driving force which 

hastened the end of the war. Today, proven e 

Red Seal Engines—dependable and economical En gi nes 
— are rolling off Continental production lines. 

Red Seal Engines for farm tractors, highway CONTINENTAL 
trucks and industrial equipment are speeding 

the return to normal living. If it’s power you 

need, you'll find a Continental engine to meet 

your requirements. Red Seal Engines, gasoline 

or diesel, from 5/g to 251 horsepower, ready to 

do their part wherever there’s work to be done. 


[ontinenta/ Motors [orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


t 
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MAIN STREET—Continued 


The First National Bank and Trust 
Company of Lexington, Kentucky, has 
appointed Rosert S. Davis as trust 
officer. Mr. Davis formerly held this 
position with the National Bank of 
Commerce at Norfolk, Va. He is a 
graduate of The Graduate School of 
Banking. 


Epwiy B. Lamont has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created position 
of director of banking operations, Sav- 
ings Bank Association of the State of 
New York. Mr. Lamont will study all 
matters affecting bank operations and 


| 


the application of all statutes and regu- 
lations pertaining to the savings banks. 
He was associated with the Dime Sav- 
ings Bank of Brooklyn for 15 years. - 


Manufacturers Trust Company, New 
York, has announced that SPENCER 
BAKER, JR., formerly an assistant trust 
officer of the bank, has been promoted 
to trust officer. Mr. BAKER previously 
served in the corporate trust depart- 
ments of several New York banks. 


Tuomas P. Fotey, former head of 
the Indianapolis office of the Commer- 
cial Credit Company, has joined the 


can Relax 


Picture of a man sued for damages! Explana- 


tion.. 


. the Home Town Agent was on the job 
.. pointed out the exposure... 


. covered it ade- 


quately with a Fireman’s Fund policy. And 
now instead of having all he owns in jeopardy 


STRENGTH 
PERMANENCE 
STABILITY 


due to a suit for damages for which he is tech- 
nically liable, he has the right to feel secure. 


Perhaps more adequate insurance can add to” 
your “mental comfort.” See your HomeTown 
Agent. There are over 11,000 representing Fire- 
man’s Fund Companies throughout America. 


Fine butomoble 


Warine Casualty 


Fidelét 1G Saret Lg 


FIREMANS Funp Group 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME FIRE & MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


WESTERN NATIONAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO - NEW YORK 


CHICAGO .- 


FIREMAN’S FUND 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 


WESTERN NATIONAL 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 


BOSTON ATLANTA 


staff of the State-Planters Bank anj 
Trust Company, Richmond, Virginia 
as manager of a new consumer credit 
and sales finance department. 


Recent changes at the First State 
Bank of Greenville, Michigan, includ 
election of CHARLES J. GIBSON as chair. 
man of the board, GLENDON V. Wen 
as president, and Matcorm S. Curns 
as vice-president. 


Manufacturers Trust Company re. 
cently announced that its Europea 
representative, H. W. AvsBuRN, sta. 
tioned in London, has been promoted 
from assistant vice-president to vice. 
president. During the war Mr. Avusurx 
was on leave from the bank and served 
as first secretary on financial intelli. 
gence work of the British Embassy in 
Washington, and later in Buenos Aires, 


Joun R. Lanican, president and di- 
rector of the Easton-Taylor Trust 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri, ap- 
nounced his retirement from active 
business on September 1. 
Grecory, former vice-president of the 
Plaza Bank of St. Louis who came to 
Easton-Taylor Trust Company last 
January, was elected president to suc- 
ceed Mr. LANnIGAN. Mr. LANIGAN was 
one of the original incorporators of the 
bank when it was organized in 1911 and 
for the entire 34 years he was its chief 
executive officer. 


C. L. BAKER, assistant vice-president 
of the First National Bank and Trust 
Company of Tulsa, Oklahoma, is nov 
on the staff of the Mercantile Nationl 
Bank of Dallas. 


ALEXANDER P. HaBERr has joined the 
staff of the Emigrant Industrial Savings 
Bank, New York, as an assistant vice 
president. Previously he was associated 
with the real estate departments of the 
Brooklyn Savings Bank and the Bank 
for Savings. 


Mourpuey, formerly vice 


| chairman of the board of Citizens & 


Southern National Bank, Atlanta, has 
succeeded the late Mitts B. LANE 3 
chairman. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 98) 
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BANK OF 


FOUNDED 1817 
MORE THAN 450 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA 


Statement of Condition, October 31st, 1945 


ASSETS 
Cash on hand and due from banks and bankers. . . . .$ 223,214,360.98 
Exchanges for Clearing House . . Ble te 62,756,780.86 
Government and Other Bonds and « 


Not exceeding market value. The greater portion consists of Dominion Government 
and high-grade Provincial and Municipal securities which mature at early dates, 


Call Loans outside Canada... 42,448,306.52 
$1,464,326,243.90 
Commercial and Other Loans in Canada and Elsewhere . . 220,264,341.15 
Bank Premises . . 10,571,610.18 

Customers’ Liability under Acceptances and Letters of Credit 
(as per contra). . . 16,895,827.58 
$1,715,934,320.49 

LIABILITIES 

Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits . . . . . . .$ 78,741,934.44 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit . ... . . 16,895,827.58 


$1,715,934,320.49 


If you desire information on Canadian conditions, your inquiries will receive prompt and thorough attention from our 
Business Development Department at the Head Office in Montreal or from any of our offices in the United States. 


Head Office: Montreal 
GEORGE W. SPINNEY, C. M. G., President B. C. GARDNER, General Manager 


OFFICES in NEWFOUNDLAND at St. John’s, Corner Brook, Curling, 

Grand Falls, St. George’s, Botwood, Buchans, Stephenville ‘Crossing. 
NEW YORK: 64 Wall Street, New York 5, SAN FRANCISCO—Bank of Montreal (San Francisco), 
G.R. Ball, W.H. Raikes, A. St.C. Nichol, Agents 333 California St., San Francisco 4, G. T. Eaton, President. 


: LONDON, ENGLAND: 47 Threadneedle St., E. C.2., 
CHICAGO: 27 South La Salle St., Chicago 3, A >. A yt —s Waterloo Place, S W. I. 


J. H. Ottmann, Manager. 
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D. PHYFE, 
CABINET MAKER, 
33 PARTITION-STREET, 


Lew Por. 


The label of a 
master craftsman, 
which he placed 
on his cherished 
productions. 


EAGLE-A 


PAPERS 


This famous 
watermark ap- 
pears on our fine 
papers as a guar- 
antee of value. 


Lhe Art of 
Gracious Siving 


» advanced under 
Duncan Phyfe’s label 


Combining artistic intuition with manual 
skill, Duncan Phyfe became America’s 
foremost designer in woods. His label, 
affixed to fine furniture, assured authen- 
ticity in style and good taste. 


In like manner, the Eagle-A watermark 
is a symbol of leadership in the manufac- 
ture of the finest papers that progres- 
siveness and modern methods can produce. 
In the field of business letterhead papers, 


the watermark 


EAGLE-A 
COUPON BOND 


is the buyer's assurance of highest quality 
— a guarantee that there is nothing finer 
than this 100% Rag Extra No. 1 Grade 
Bond Paper. 


MAIN STREET—Continued 


Irving Trust Company has ap. 
nounced the promotion of Grorce W, 
Dietz, Morcan S. MacDONALp, and 
Joun F. McItwatn from the rank of 
assistant secretary to assistant vice. 
president. 


Chase National 

Bank of New York 

has appointed 

CHARLES S. DEwry 

to a_ vice-presi- 

dency. Mr. Dewey 

was Assistant 

retary of the Treas- 

ury from 1924 to 

1927. In the latter year he went to 
Warsaw as financial advisor to Poland 
and advisor to the Bank of Poland, 
directing the reorganization of that 
country’s monetary and fiscal systems. 
He was a Republican Member of Con- 
gress for the Ninth Illinois District from 
1941-44, serving as a member of the 
House Banking and Currency and 
Ways and Means committees. He re- 
cently has been assisting WINTHROP W. 
ALDRICH, the bank’s chairman, in Mr, 
ALDRICH’S capacity as president of the 
International Chamber of Commerce. 


B. ANpDREws of Los Angeles 
has joined the staff of the First National 
Bank, Ontario, California, as a vice- 
president. He was formerly an assistant 
bank examiner with the United States 
Treasury Department, an accountant, 
and a bank auditor. 


Epmunp P. Looney has been madea 
vice-president of the Public National 
Bank and Trust Company, New York. 
He is an alumnus of The Graduate 
School of Banking. 


R. A. PROSSWIMMER has been pro- 
moted from assistant vice-president to 
vice-president of the Bank of the Man- 
hattan Company, New York. 


Eagle-A Coupon Bond has the feel of a crisp new bank note. It carries 
messages with dignity and prestige. Its permanency is a business asset. 
Today, as always, Eagle-A Coupon Bond's leadership remains unchallenged. 


Gwynn F. PATTERSON, a vice-presi- 
dent and director of The Indiana Na- 
tional Bank, Indianapolis, recently ob- 
served the 50th anniversary of his con- 


Specify Eagle-A Coupon Bond to your Printer, Lithographer or Engraver. nection with the banking business s 


Ask your stationer for 


EAGLE-A COUPON BOND BOXED TYPEWRITER PAPER 


FAGLE-A PAPERS 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION e« HOLYOKE MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. Prosswimmer Mr. Patterson 
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Indianapolis. On September 18, 1895, he 
started as a messenger for the old Capi- 
tal National Bank, later merged with 
the Indiana National Bank. 


Frep O. Krev has been appointed 
industrial economist of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Cleveland, succeeding 
E. BurtEy. CLAuDE I. HUMMEL 
has been appointed agricultural special- 
ist. Both men will aid in carrying on an 
expanded program of research and 
public relations in the Fourth Federal 
Reserve District. 


A. S. GRUEGGEMANN, formerly direc- 
tor of foreign trade for the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce, has been named 
vice-president of the First National 
Bank of Mobile, Alabama. Henri S. 
ALDRIDGE is a new assistant vice- 
president. 


The new chairman of the board of the 
Republic National Bank of Dallas is 
Kart HOBLITZELLE, who was recently 
elected to fill the vacancy left by the 
late Wirt Davis. At the same time 
LesLIE WAGGENER, formerly chairman 
of the executive committee, was named 
vice-chairman of the board, succeeding 
Mr. HOBLITZELLE. 

Mr. HosuitzEt_e is well known in 
the theater business and as a philan- 
thropist. He is president of Interstate 
Circuit, Inc., and Texas Consolidated 
Theatres, Inc., as well as holding office 
in various civic and educational organ- 
izations. Mr. WAGGENER, a director and 
officer of the Republic National Bank 
for 22 years, is also a director or officer 
of various business and civic organiza- 
tions. 


Newly-elected trust officers of The 
First National Bank of Birmingham are 
ArtHuR J. Bowron, Birmingham at- 
torney, and Cart HEARTBURG, former 
investment manager of the trust depart- 
ment of the Chicago Title and Trust 
Company. 


The Republic National Bank, Dallas, 
has two new directors: Tom E. BRANIFF, 
president of Braniff Airways and Aero- 
vias Braniff, South America, and Wirt 
Davis II, both of Dallas. 


Mr. Braniff Mr. Davis 
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Mr. Reinhard Mr. Wilson 


H. H. vice-president of 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust 
Company, St. Louis, recently celebrated 
his 50th year with the bank and its 
predecessor, the National Bank of Com- 
merce. Mr. REINHARD is manager of the 
savings department. L. Witson 
has been¥elected*to Mercantile-Com- 


merce’s board of directors. He is presi- 
dent of the St. Louis Public Service 
Company and of American City Lines. 


Two new trustees have been elected 
to the board of the Union Dime Savings 
Bank, New York City: WiBur Srup- 
LEY Forrest, assistant editor of the 
New York Herald Tribune, and Joun 
C. TREDWELL, who is in the real estate 
appraisal and mortgage lending busi- 
ness. 


The 25-Year Club of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank of New York numbers 
nearly 1,000 members. They were guests 
of honor at a recent dinner given by the 
bank’s officers and directors, with Wrv- 


PROBLEMS OF PEACE 


HE great Middle West, so important in maintaining the 
war production which helped to speed the day of victory, is 
now concentrating upon the problems resulting from our re- 
version to a peace-time economy. This business-minded bank, 
which assisted so many companies in converting to war pro- 


duction, now is aiding businessmen to solve the financial 


aspects of their problems of reconversion. 


Correspondent banks are finding the American National well 
prepared to assist them in meeting the changing requirements 
of their customers during the reconversion period. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


LA SALLE STREET 
Member Federal Deposit 


AT WASHINGTON 
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MARKCHANT 


does so much 
so quickly 


“How my automatic Marchant ; | 
turns out the work! I just enter | 
the amounts to be multiplied (my | 
_ Marchant accepts the figures as fast — 
as 1 can read and enter them), .. 
and I copy the answer before — 
is Cleared. You see,on 
the Marchant the answer is form- __ 
ed during—not after—the entry ~ 

of multiplier. What a time-saver! 


“We've compared auto- 


matic calculators anew— 
and we've found that Mar- 
chant's new improvements 
, greatly speed and simplify 
} thehandling of our figure- ©, 
work. We confidently © 
believe that Marchant 
brings usToday’s High- 
est Possible Perform- ~~ 
ance!” 


MARCHANT 


SUENT=SPEED ELECTRIC 


i 

Marchant Calculating Machine Company 
: Home Office: Oakland 8, California, U.S. A. 


THROP W. ALDRICH, board chairman, 
and H. DonaLp CAMPBELL, Chase presi- 
dent, as hosts. The longest service rec- 
ord belongs to Aucust H. TIEMEYER, 
assistant manager of the Produce Ex- 
change branch, who reached the 50 year 
mark in October. Fifty-nine employees 
have been with the bank 40 or more 
years. 

One hundred and eighty four mem- 
bers attended the fourth annual dinner 
of the Quarter Century Club of the 
Bank of the Manhattan Company, New 
York. New members numbered 34. 
FREDERICK J. FREESE, assistant vice- 
president, was elected president. 


WipMAYER, comptroller of 
the Guaranty Trust Company, New 
York, has been elected president of the 
New York City section of the Control- 
lers Institute of America. 


Mr. Widmayer Mr. Tweter 


Four officers of California Bank, Los 
Angeles, recently observed long-term 
anniversaries with the bank. T. H. 
TAYLOR completed 35 years of service 
with the bank; W. W. Cooxman, and 
J. G. MauLHarnr, vice-president, 30 
years; H. R. 25 years. 
FORD TWETER was recently elected a 
vice-president of California Bank. 
H. F. BATCHELOR, ALBERT BEYER, JR., 
T. H. Taytor, R. H. Peterson and 
E. S. RicHarD have been made vice- 
presidents of the bank. 


J. M. O. MonasTERIO0, vice-president 
of the Mercantile-Commerce Bank and 
Trust Company, St. Louis, was elected 
a director at large of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, to represent 
the international commerce interests of 
the United States. Mr. MonasTERIO is 
a vice-president and director of the 
Bankers Association for Foreign Trade. 


Ratpu Croy has retired from his 
position as vice-president of the Marine 
Trust Company of Buffalo, New York, 
after 55 years of service. 


The directors of the Riggs National 
Bank, Washington, D. C., recently hon- 
ored ROBERT V. FLEMING at a dinner 
on the occasion of his 20th anniversary 
as president. 


Mr. Rial Mr. Donohue 
The new president of the Paterson 
(New Jersey) National Bank is Benya- 
MIN P. RIAL. He succeeds WALTER D, 
CAMERON, who resigned. Mr. RIAL has 
been executive vice-president since 1942, 


FRANK P. DONOHUE has been ap- 
pointed manager of the oil loan depart- 
ment of the National Bank of Com- 
merce, Houston. 


The First Savings Bank of Colusa, 
California, has announced the election 
of Paut S. YoOcKEY as president to suc- 
ceed the late R. C. CATHER. HaRotp H. 
BALSDON was elected vice-president and 
E. C. BARRELL, president of the Colusa 
County Title Company, was elected a 
director. 


President JoHN E. REYNOLDS, Mer- 
chants National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Meadville, Pennsylvania, received 
an unusual tribute from the Exchange 
Club of Meadville. The club awarded 
Mr. REyNoxps the first entry in its 
Book of Golden Deeds, wherein names 
of citizens who have served the com- 
munity faithfully and well will be in- 
scribed annually. 


C. OLIVER, vice-president 
of the United Savings Bank, Detroit, 
has retired after 35 years of continuous 


“service. 


Cart F. EHNINGER has been pro- 
moted to the position of auditor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland. He 
succeeds FRANK V. GRAYSON, who re- 
cently retired after 25 years. 


Wittiam H. FLetcuer has been 
elected first vice-president of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Cleveland. 


Three officers of The Chase Bank, an 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 102) 


Mr. Ehninger Mr. Fletcher 
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AMERICA PROGRESSES 
THROUGH CONSTRUCTION 


TURNING WATER 


Control of water helps to develop and conserve the 
wealth of the nation existing in natural resources. 
Such control properly exerted will produce wealth 
in three ways: by irrigation of 22,000,000 additional 
acres of land; by developing navigation of rivers; by 
making available tremendous supplies of power. 
It conserves wealth by preventing erosion of soil 
from tillable lands; it saves countless lives 
and billions of dollars of damage through 
control of Hoods. Projects to accomplish all 


INTO WEALTH 


this range from the digging of drainage ditches and 
the driving of piles into river banks to the construction 
of giant dams like Boulder, Grand Coulee and Fort Peck. 
Development and control of our water resources is 
another field in which the construction industry, in 
cooperation with public officials and private groups 
helps this nation to progress. A.G.C. members can 
be depended upon in this work because of the 

sound business principles to which they are 


pledged under the A.G.C. emblem. 


This advertisement is No. 5 of this series 


THE ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS of AMERICA, Inc. 


Ninety Branches and Chapters Throughout America 
National Headquarters — Munsey Building, Washington 4, D. C. 
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MAIN STREET—Continued 


affiliate of The Chase National Bank, 
with branches in Paris and the Far 
East, have gone to China to reopen the 
bank’s branches. Eric A. G. PETERSEN, 
manager of the Shanghai Office, and 
Roy G. FAIRFIELD, manager at Tien- 
tsen, have returned to the branches with 
which they were associated for many 
years prior to Pearl Harbor. Both were 
repatriated in December 1943 after 
internment by the Japanese. WILLIAM 
J. LAMNECK accompanied Mr. PETER- 
SEN to Shanghai as assistant manager. 


Himanp G. BATCHELLER has been 
elected a director of the Farmers De- 
posit National Bank of Pittsburgh. Mr. 
BATCHELLER is president of the Alle- 
gheny Ludlum Steel Corporation and 
until recently was vice-chairman of the 
War Production Board. 


J. B. CarmicHAEL and CarLos ZE- 
TROUER, officers of the Phifer State 
Bank, Gainesville, Florida, were re- 
cently honored at a banquet celebrating 
their association with the bank for more 
than 25 years. 


Raymonpd B. Cox has completed 25 
years as president of the Webster and 
Atlas National Bank of Boston. 


Mr. Kennedy Mr. Budinger 


The National Bronx Bank of New 
York has elected to a vice-presidency 
Tuomas V. KENNEDY, former executive 
vice-president of the Bank of West- 
chester. 


The Commercial National Bank and 
Trust Company of New York has an- 
nounced several promotions: WALTER 
G. Kimsaltt, president since January 
1939, has been made chairman of the 
board, continuing as chief executive 
officer of the bank. Jon M. BupINceER, 
senior vice-president since January 1944, 
is president. Witt1AM T. TayLor, for- 
merly president of the Union Trust 
Company of Springfield, Massachusetts, 
and more recently vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
has been elected a director and vice- 
chairman of the commercial board. JoHN 
J. Martin, Georce S. Miiis and 
BRADFORD NORMAN, JR., have been des- 
ignated general vice-presidents. 
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Dr. E. A. GOLDENWEISER has 
signed as economic advisor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board to join the faculty 
of Princeton University where he will be 
associated with an advance study group. 
Dr. Goldenweiser, with the Board for 
27 years, will be on call to aid it in 
economic studies. 


REGINALD F. GIVEN, for many years 
vice-president in charge of operations of 
the Universal CIT Credit Corporation 
(Ford Division), has resigned to become 
vice-president and general manager of 
the American Instalment Credit Cor- 
poration, operators of the American 
Bank Credit Plan for financing instal- 
ment purchases of automobiles through 
local dealers and local banks. 


Mr. Civen Mr. Dobson 


The Royal Bank of Canada has ap- 
pointed SypNEY G. Dosson as execu- 
tive vice-president, BuRNHAM L. MitTcH- 
ELL as a director and vice-president, and 
James Muir as general manager. Mr. 
Dosson had been general manager since 
1934. Mr. Murr and Mr. MITCHELL 
were assistant general managers. 


Here’s Harl 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 48) 


rado in bringing about a better under- 
standing with the public. For similar 
reasons Harl’s alma mater in Mis- 
souri conferred upon him a citation of 
achievement. 

Mr. Harl has been described as “home- 
spun.” He is certainly a plain man, a 
fellow who frankly prides himself on 
being ‘‘an ordinary guy.” One observes 
that Harl is well-dressed, businesslike, 
earnest and approachable, in these re- 
spects being not unlike other Missouri- 
ans who have recently become the cyno- 
sure of neighboring Washington eyes. 
Harl is a democrat, spelled both with a 
large and a small “D.” He is decidedly 
“Middle West”; a man of the middle 
way, not an extremist. “Socialized bank- 
ing” should not look to a man of this 
sort for encouragement. 

As head of the FDIC, broader hori- 
zons for achievement open up before 
this Missouri-bred Rocky Mountaineer. 

HERBERT BRATTER 
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— Corpo rate Interest Issue Corp orate Interest 
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North of the Border 


ANADA heads into the rather choppy 
economic seas of 1946 on a fairly 
even keel. The last of the doubtful 

elections, that in British Columbia, re- 
sulted in another setback for the social- 
ists, who are now pretty well isolated 
in Saskatchewan. Most of Canada is 
therefore assured of stable political con- 
ditions, under legislative bodies opposed 
to radical movements, for some time to 
come. 

An attempt at “labor politics” has 
also been defeated in the Ford strike at 
Windsor, Ontario. Plans to force the 
Dominion Government to settle the 
dispute in favor of the strikers failed, as 
did an effort to prevail upon the Con- 
gress of Labor (the counterpart of the 
C.1.0.) to call a general strike of its 
large membership. 

If, as seems probable, the issues at 
stake in this dispute—the closed shop 
and the check-off—are ‘settled in the 
company’s favor, Canada will be spared 
one kind of serious labor trouble. This 
outbreak at Windsor was a test case, 
to determine if the demand for the 
closed shop and check-off could be made 
general. 


Tae industrial system has righted it- 
self to the extent that production has 
steadied at a level about 50 per cent 
above the prewar average. Indeed, an 
upturn is now due, with rising produc- 
tion of civilian goods overbalancing the 
working off of the small amount of war 
work in process. 
Capital investment of over $1 billio 

has been planned for new productive 
facilities, as well as for reconditioning, 
re-equipment, housing and public works 
for 1946. Material and labor shortages 
in skilled trades will, however, prevent 
all investment plans being consummated 
next year. Definite undertakings for 
$5,600 million are, however, quite prob- 
able, as part of more than $3 billion 
which a leading Canadian banker con- 
servatively estimates as possible in the 
next few years if favorable labor, price 
and international conditions are es- 
tablished. 


Decowrrot of business has now pro- 
ceeded about as far as in the United 
States, the latest moves being the lifting 
of building restrictions, the removal of 
lumber export quotas (which should 
make more Canadian lumber available 
to the United States) and the closing of 
the Wartime Industries Control Board, 
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which coordinated all controls. The Do- 
minion Government retains, however, 
its wartime emergency powers which 
give it considerable direction over pro- 
duction, trade and prices. 

Canada’s Industrial Development 
Bank, established a year ago, will un- 
doubtedly play a fairly important part 
in the new capital investment field. A 
year’s experience has shown that this 
institution can fill a real need and at the 
same time operate on sound lines. In 
the 11 months ending with September 
the bank reported that it had received 
approximately 500 applications for capi- 
tal loans. 


Asour one-third of these applications 
were refused for failing to meet one re- 
quirement, namely, that a certain 
amount of personal capital be invested, 
or because the projects were not con- 
sidered, after careful examination, as 
likely to prove successful. Over 200 
applications were withdrawn volunta- 
rily, apparently because the required 
capital had been obtained from other 
sources, or because the projects had not 
been finalized. The bank, however, au- 
thorized nearly 100 applications, in- 
volving slightly over $4 million. Some 
of these authorizations were not taken 
up. So at September 30 capital loans 
to 80 enterprises totaled $3,198,000, of 
which $872,000 was outstanding—that 
is, actually employed. It is a safe as- 
sumption that the bank’s activities will 
expand, not only because of the new 
investment opportunities now opening 
up in Canada but also because mate- 
rials and labor will become more plen- 
tiful. 


A LARGE export trade for Canada now 
seems assured, probably quite as high 
as the current volume which, after 
cutting out war supplies, is well above 
the prewar average. The Dominion 
Government has obtained Parliamen- 
tary authority for loans to other 
countries for rehabilitation and recon- 
struction of $750 million, all of which is 
expected to be availed of during the next 
year or two. This large amount is in 
addition to $200 million in guarantees 


of commercial export credits. The new . 


authority, however, does not cover a 
large credit to be extended to Britain, 
arrangements for which were withheld 
until the loan negotiations between 
Britain and the United States were 
completed. 


The Canadian loan arrangements qj. 
ready effective apply principally ty 
France, Holland, the Dutch East Indies 
Norway and Belgium, but China anj 
Russia are expected to avail themselyg 
of credit offers which have been ¢. 
tended to them. 

The terms of these loans are regarded 
as favorable to the borrowers. In ali 
except one case the borrowing countries 
have been asked for small cash pay. 
ments, usually one-fifth or one-sixth of 
their total estimated purchases, in order 
that Canada might have some foreign 
exchange immediately available from 
such transactions to finance imports of 
essential materials to be turned into 
her exports, as well as to maintain 
interest, principal and dividend pay- 
ments to American and other investor 
in Canada. 

Apart from one or two cases in which 
the Dominion Government suggested 
changes to improve commercial agree- 
ments the borrowers have not been 
asked for trade concessions. The main 
considerations have been some construc- 
tive action to rehabilitate devastated 
Allied countries and eventually to re-es- 
tablish, and expand beyond prewar lev- 
els, Canada’s commercial trade abroad. 
The Dominion Government inquires 
into the nature of the purchases and 
acts in an advisory capacity with regari 
to sources of supply. 


Tae loans run for as long as 30 years, 
with interest rates based upon costs to 
the Dominion Government of borrov- 
ing, plus a small additional charge to 
cover non-interest costs. After all loans 
have been advanced the borrowers are 
to deliver serial bonds to the Dominion 
Government. 

The largest beneficiary of these loan 
arrangements will be France, which is 
to obtain over $240 million, from which 
fund she has already placed orders of 
about $100 million for food (mostly 
wheat), railway and other transporte 
tion equipment, minerals, chemicals, 
machinery, fertilizers and pre-fabricated 
houses. 


Canapa’s full commitments under the 
Bretton Woods Agreement has been 
authorized by Parliament which wil 
involve subscriptions to the Interns 
tional Monetary Fund and the Inter 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development of as much as $700 mil 
lion, if necessary. 
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HEAD OFFICE - TORONTO 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


STATEMENT AS AT 3lst OCTOBER, 1945 


ASSETS 
Cash on hand and due from Banks and Bankers 
Notes of and Cheques on other Banks 
Government and other Public Securities. sieceikauaiiiins 
Other Bonds and Stocks. . 


value to cover 


Total Quick Assets ( P* 
Loans and Discounts ( After full provision for bad and doubtful debts ) 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit for Customers (See below ) 
Bank Premises 


Deposit in Circulation Fund, held by Dominion 
Government 


Including refundable portion of Dominion 
Other Assets ( Government taxes amounting to $261,361.42 


Total Assets 


Notes in Circulation 

Deposits 

Acceptances and Letters of Credit (See shidied 
Total Liabilities to the Public 

Capital Paid Up 

Reserve Fund 

Dividends declared and unpaid 

Balance of Profit as per Profit and Loss Account. . . 
Total Liabilities . . 


$ 162,794,915.91 
36,251,999.71 
763,533,176.98 
21,003,156.19 
38,891,353.50 


$1,022,474,602.29 


217,998,088.57 
23,520,156.37 
15,528,572.66 


350,000.00 
4,449,364.51 


$1,284,320,784.40 


$ 5,592,428.85 
1,202,981,315.74 
23,520,156.37 


$1,232,093,900.96 


30,000,000.00 
20,000,000.00 
468,541.21 
1,758,342.23 


$1,284,320,784.40 


A. E. ARSCOTT, President S. M. WEDD, General Manager 


514 Branches throughout Canada and other Countries 


Branches outside Canada: SEATTLE; PORTLAND, ORE.; SAN FRANCISCO; Los ANGELES; 
LonpON, ENG.; KINGSTON, JAMAICA; BRIDGETOWN, BarsBapos; Port OF SPAIN, TRINIDAD; 
BELLEORAM AND St. JOHN’s, NEWFOUNDLAND 


New York «Agency: Exchange Place and Hanover Street 
C. J. STEPHENSON and W. T. ALEXANDER, Agents 
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Your CUSTOMER'S INVENTORY 
CAN BE MADE BANKABLE 


iil 


“LIGHTHOUSES” safeguard 
Seamen, directing their course 
on the high seas at night. 


FIELD WAREHOUSING 
SAFEGUARDS 
ISSUED ON INVENTORY 


Many Manufacturers, Process- 
ors, Wholesalers, or Distributors 
with Marketable Inventories of 
(raw or finished goods) stored 
away,—may find themselves in 
need of Additional Working 
Capital over and above their 
line of Bank Credit. 


Banks have found, that when 
their customer’s MARKETABLE 
INVENTORIES are collateral- 
ized through our sound and 
economical FIELD WAREHOUS- 
ING SERVICE (the setting up of 
actual warehousing operations 
right on the premises of the bor- 
rower’s Business Establishments), 
additional Working Capital 
Loans can be made SAFELY. 


Your Protection 
> 1. Value of the Merchandise. 


») 2. Our Ability and skill supported 
by our Warehousemen’s Legal 
Liability and Employees Fidelity 
Bond, underwritten by the Hart- 
ford Accident and Indemnity Co. 


) 3. Our Record Stands — Not one 
dollar of loss to Lending Agent, 
Bonding Company or Ourselves. 


WRITE TO 
NEAREST OFFICE 
(Complete information 
given—No obligation) 


FIELD WAREHOUSING DIVISION 


ST.LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


SERVING INDUSTRY OVER TWENTY YEARS 


GENERAL OFFICES- ST. LOUIS MO. 


CINCINNATI***KANSAS CITY 
CHICAGOeDALLAS* MEMPHIS 


Ventures in Financial Politics 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37) 


Rica, Guatemala, Nicaragua, and Para- 
guay; the Mexican Government has 
acquired 51 per cent of the central bank 
and appoints a majority of its board of 
directors; the Venezuelan Government 
has acquired a 50 per cent interest in the 
central bank of that country; and Brazil, 
which as yet has no central bank, has 
set up a policy-making board in this 
field, which is composed of representa- 
tives of the Treasury and the govern- 
ment-owned commercial bank, the 
Banco do Brasil. 

Cuba has under active consideration 
a project for a central bank which would 
have mixed ownership and government 
control. 

The Dominican Republic has taken 
no action on proposals for a completely 
government-owned central bank. In 1941 
the Government acquired a local branch 
of the National City Bank of New York 
and organized it into a state commercial 
bank known as the Reserve Bank of the 
Dominican Republic, but that bank has 
no central-banking functions. 


Central Bank Gn 1928 Kisch and 
Control Elkin, authors of the 

well-known book,“ Cen- 
tral Banks,” described how, prior to 
World War I, there had been a tendency 
to stress state control over the central 
bank and how, following that conflict, 
the tide had set strongly against state 
interference with that institution. The 
feeling for independence of the central 
bank was crystallized in a resolution of 
the Brussels Conference of 1920 and 
prominently featured League of Na- 
tions policy. 


No Academic Question 


Whether central banking is a proper field 
for government control and operation 
seems to be today no more than an aga. 
demic question. There are no less than 
two dozen central banks with no private 
capital at all. No central bank is free of 
government control. Even private banking 
must be conducted today in the climate 
provided by government. What more par- 
ticularly interests American bankers is 
the encroachment of foreign governments 
on the field of private capitalism. 


Now, it appears, the hands of the 
clock have made nearly -a_ complete 
revolution and have commenced, here 
and there, to spiral into the field of 
private banking. 


Of the sounds the human ear cannot 
hear it is a sad fact that none are made by 
the human tongue. 


What we wonder is when will World 
War II really end and who will win. 


The great nations are again about to be- 
come friends until debt do them part. 


Some day a smart politician is coming 
along who will call dinner supper and win 
a national election. 


The poor house is always the last house 
on Easy Street. 


“Stop craning your neck! The balance is $762.38” 


[RECEIVING 
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the /d(tiniate in 
FLUORESCENT FIXTURES 


Engineered for better and 

vision. The quality of light emitted 

with non-glaring daylight characteristics. Pro 

vides ideal illumination at the working plane, as well 
as sufficient upward light to reduce brightness con 
trast. Finished in white enamel baked at 350 for 


maximum durability and light output. 


FEATU RES: FULL LENGTH DUST VENT... Prevents dirt and in: 
sects from collecting within fixture at apex. 


SLIDE-HINGED DIFFUSERS (patent pending)... 
Diffuser panels are mounted by ingenious invisible 
hinges which permit panels to be opened to the clean- 
ing position by easy upward motion of one hand. 
NEW DEMOUNTABLE CONSTRUCTION ... Diffuser 
panels may readily be detached from chassis to 
facilitate maintenance. No screws, bolts or straps. 
INDIVIDUAL PACKING... Each LINOLITE 4000 fix- 
ture comes packed in custom designed protective 
container. 

Ever since 1857, Frink has specialized in lighting 
engineered for vision. Today many of America’s finest 
banks, stores, offices, libraries and utilities benefit 
from up-to-the-minute fluorescent lighting equipment 
custom designed by Frink. Our staff of expert engi- 
neers and designers is now at your disposal for 
prompt advice on fluorescent lighting problems. 


ERIN LIGHTING SINCE 1857 


THE FRINK CORPORATION, Bridge Plaza North, Long Island City 1, New York — 
Subsidiaries: STERLING BRONZE COMPANY, Inc. + BARKON-FRINK TUBE LIGHTING CORP. 


DO IT RIGHT WITH L-L-N-OL-XL-2 
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COLUMN 


Among the classier check manipulators 
now in practice, a very smooth racket 
seems to be growing rapidly. 

* * * 

No forgery is involved that can be spotted 
before the o, r has ample time to dis- 
appear with his loot. The bank actually 
loses money because it honors the checks of 
one of its own customers! 


For details of this game we are indebt- 
ed to the National Better Business Bu- 
reau. Here’s the way it goes. Please watch 
closely. The hand is quicker than the eye. 

* * 

On January 23 (for instance) John 
Smith opens a checking account by depos- 
iting $125 in cash. On February 5 he 
withdraws $100, leaving a balance of $25. 

* * * 

February 13 he deposits $275 in cash 
and adds $150 two days later, withdraw- 
ing $200 at the same time. Balance $250. 
All perfectly legitimate so far. And Mr. 
Smith has become known at his bank as 
a customer with a fairly active account. 

* * * 

Then on February 26 he deposits a check 
for $500 and $50 in cash. The check is 
drawn in his favor on an out-of-town bank 
and signed Thomas Brown. Smith’s bal- 
ance is now $800. 


Next day he goes to the Number 1 tell- 
er in the bank and presents his check for 
$300, which is cashed without question. 
Then he goes to Number 3 teller and 
cashes another personal check for $300. 
Still apparently all open and aboveboard. 
He’s withdrawn $600, leaving a nominal 
balance of $200. 

* * * 

But the check for $500 signed Thomas 
Brown is a forgery. By the time it comes 
back to Smith’s bank, that gentleman is on 
his way with $300 of the bank’s money. 

* * * 

He has been operating the same put- 
and-take in three other banks in the town 
at the same time. So he nets around 
$1000 for his month’s work. 

* * * 

Although we can’t suggest any sure-fire 
safeguard, probably the best precaution 
against this ingenious racket is to use ex- 
treme care in arf. hers credentials of 
every stranger who wishes to open a check- 
ing account. 


Another way to discourage rackets al- 
most as insidious is to give your customers’ 
checks the protective features of Hammer- 
mill Safety Paper. A note on your bank let- 
terhead will bring samples. There’s no ob- 
ligation, and no salesman will call. Address 
Hammermill Paper Company, 1501 East Lake 
Road, Erie, Pennsylvania. 
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The Customer Is King 


MARJORIE S. DAVIS 


Mrs. Davis is advertising manager of 
the Plainfield National Bank, Plainfield, 
New Jersey. 


economy; we must revive sales- 

manship,” says Eric A. Johnston, 
president of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. This observation of Mr. 
Johnston’s can be applied with profit to 
banks. But before much progress can be 
made, some methods and practices now 
in use must be “revived” or revised, 
first, because many bankers who agree 
with the truth of the above statement 
do not put it into practice in their own 
institutions. 

Take the opportunity for sales in 
most bank letters, for instance. A great 
many customers never meet the officers 
of their bank. Their only contact with 
them is through letters, and by these a 
bank is often judged. Since letters take 
the place of conversation, they should 
be warm and friendly. 


T= consumer is the King Pin in our 


Now is a good time to check your let- 
ters to see if they “talk down” to their 
recipients. Some bank letters do. Many 
officers are still using in their letters the 
same phraseology and wording they 
have used for 20 years or more. “Our 
officers will be glad to discuss this mat- 
ter with you,” they write, as if they 
were granting an audience. “In re yours 
of the sixth instant,” they say, or “ef- 
fective as of,” or “relative to yours of 
the third,” they state, instead of talking 
to the recipient as if he were sitting at 
the writer’s desk. Bankers know the 
customer is King Pin, but they some- 
times forget to show it! It is time to talk 
to him in his own language. 

As a good example, take an incident 
that happened recently. During the war 
emergency, the banks in a nearby com- 
munity remained open one night a week, 
for the convenience of their customers. 
Sometime after peace was declared, they 
decided to discontinue this service, so 
what did they do? Put up a friendly, 
human sign on their doors reading: 
““Sorry—we hope you will not be in- 
convenienced, but . . .” and explain the 
reasons for discontinuing this service? 
Not at all! The placard, printed in fine 
type, read: “Effective as of such and 
such a date, the undersigned banks will 
not be open on Monday evenings.” They 
might just as well have added, the deuce 
with your Monday night business! 


Just as sermons reach the wrong peo- 
ple, criticism often reaches only the 
people for whom it was unintended; but 
what the public relations departments 
of many banks need today is a big, 
generous transfusion of honest, human 
feeling and warmth in their personal 
contacts and a clean cut amputation of 
all stuffy phrases and stilted words. An 
infusion of some industrial sales meth- 
ods would throw into the discard some 
old, shopworn practices. 

Many bank officers and staff mem- 


‘bers need constant reminders that: 


(1) The consumer is King Pin and 
their job is to make him feel so, every 
time he comes into the bank. 

(2) The war is over. That customers 
are tired of having mistakes excused 
away, due to lack of, or inexperienced 
help. 

Too many bankers are old, not in 
years, but in thought and practice. 
Many bank officers in their seventies are 
known as forward-thinkers. They know 
there is always a better way to do things, 
and they encourage their associates to 
try new ways and to follow new ideas, 
but many younger and older men are 
bottlenecks. 


Hasir is a cable,” said Horace Mann, 
and the depression and war years have 
caused thoughts that could easily be- 
come habits. It is true that the depres- 
sion years made certain concentration 
on the salvaging of assets necessary, 
rather than the development of meth- 
ods to secure new business. The war 
years, with their restrictions, poor and 
inadequate help, required definite men- 
tal adjustments to limitations and such 
thinking tends to become habit form- 


Now, is the time to throw off the 
shackles of such thinking. Banks are 
entering a period that calls for action, 
based upon aggressive thinking and 
progressive methods. 

It is time for bank service to recon- 
vert, to get off to a fresh start with a 
new vision of service to the customer. 

The banks that will get more than 
their share of the business, in the era just 
ahead, are the banks that cut loose from 
many timeworn customs and find out 
what the public wants in every depart- 
ment, and give them more of it. 

Yes, the consumer is King Pin, but 
let us be sure he always feels so when he 
banks with us. 


BANKING 


THE *| 


A landmark of the Sunflower 
State, the home of the Fourth 
National Bank in Wichita. 


Another leading bank using Hammermill Safety 


The Fourth National Bank in Wichita was founded more than half a century 
ago in another troubled era of the Nation's history. As the largest bank in 
Kansas, it directed the financing of most World War II contracts in its area. Today 
it plans to stress Consumer Loans as a measure to ease postwar readjustments. 


We are proud that checks. of this progressive institution are on Hammermill 
Safety, as illustrated by the sample check shown below. 


— 


MANUFACTURED BY HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PA 
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The Package Banks Have to Sell 


The many questions and answers 
parried back and forth among clinic at- 
tendants suggest that there are many 
sources of untapped lists within every 
institution’s operation, proving again 
that gold lies not in “them thar hills,” 
but in one’s own back yard. 


BANK QUARTERS CLINIC: (Chair- 
man, Davip J. GOTHOLD, vice-presi- 
dent, Bankers Trust Company, Detroit; 
co-chairman, A. J. HoweELt, assistant 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42) 


cashier, Manufacturers National Bank, 
Detroit.) 


A NEW clinic, and one of the most in- 
teresting of the convention. Size of at- 
tendance at each of four sessions indi- 
cated that a large proportion of the 
banks represented at the convention 
intended to build or modernize in the 
near future. In all cases of remodeling, 
the most important concern was elimi- 
nation of enclosed teller cages, and in- 


Ftighlighis 


AN 
SS 
IN INSURANCE HISTORY 


The Thames on Fire 


The great Tooley Street Fire in London June 6th, 
1861, was the second most destructive fire the city 
had ever known. In the great fire of 1666 there had 
been no fire insurance associations to suffer, but in 


stallation of the new open type counte, 
Other popular changes were: Air cong 
tioning (a must), better lighting, souy 
proofing, brighter decorations for addej 
cheerfulness and informality, and y. 
tractive floorings. 

The clinic leaders assembled a catalog 
of building materials covering such sub. 
jects as glass brick, easy-to-install parti. 
tions, plywood paneling, and othe 
construction details for bank improve 
ment. Also, a display of photograph: 
showing “before” and “after” jobs 
some 60 banks was available for ip. 
spection. 

This clinic was not set up to furnish 
the names of material suppliers or re. 
modeling contractors, but was solely 
for the purpose of emphasizing to al 
F.A.A. members the importance ¢ 
this work from a public relations vier. 
point, and to supply them with som 
new ideas. 


PUBLICITY CLINIC: (Chairman, 
VERN C. Soasu, assistant treasurer, 


this one a loss of nearly £2,000,000 was largely 
covered by insurance. The buildings in which the 
fire started, and others adjoining, were ranked 
among the best risks of their class and thought to 
be in a large degree fire resistive. But they could 
not stand up to the enormous heat caused by the 
combustiblé merchandise they held. Large quanti- 
ties of tallow stored in the buildings’ basements BIRMINGHAM 
melted and ran blazing into the Thames, greatly 

endangering the shipping. Weeks passed before the ; A\\E IRE INSURANCE 
fire was finally extinguished, and the Chief of the A\ COMPANIES 
London Fire Establishment lost his life in it. As a 
result of this fire the rates for mercantile insurance 
were put up on the “panic” principles, and require- 
ments were made regarding the classification and 
storage of merchandise and the structural condition 
of the buildings. 


Minnesota Federal Savings and Lon 
Associations, St. Paul.) 


National 
Union 


Tas clinic was planned to highspot the 
fundamentals of preparing and sub 
mitting publicity stories to newspapers 
and magazines, even to suggesting meth- 
ods of contacting and cultivating key 
editors in various departments of 1 
publication. It was agreed that copy 
should be addressed to the editor d:- 
rectly in charge of the news section 
covered by the story, such as financial 
page, real estate, sports, women’s page, 
etc. 

Just what constitutes news was: 
matter of wide discussion. It was cot 
ceded generally that the tenor of news 
and its relative importance varied greatly 
between communities, particularly in 
size of communities. 

Emphasis was placed on the valued 
dramatizing and illustrating new ste 
ries, using when possible well-posed, 5” 
by 7” glossy prints. 

In composition, the practice of put 
ting the principal points or punch lineit 
the first paragraph was considered ¢& 
sential. Originality of idea and treat- 
ment has its value, as has timing the 
release date to meet the deadline of # 
= = specific issue. 

In short, clinic:studies disclosed tha! 
common honesty in presenting facts 
fair dealing with editors and publishes, 
combined with intelligence and imag 
nation are the prerequisites of a succes 


BANKING 


PITTSHRURGH, PA 


Many of our most respected fire regulations 
came about because of some preventable 
catastrophe. The NATIONAL UNION and 
BIRMINGHAM have long been advocates of 
protective measures designed to save lives 
and needless property waste. 
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ful publicity program. 
Here’s the check list of “DO’S” and 
“DONT’S” voted by the delegates: 


DO THESE 

(1) Release only stories that have definite 
news value. 

(2) Put highlight of story or punch line in 
first paragraph. 

(3) Be brief and to the point. 

(4) Follow style preferred by each publi- 
cation. 

(5) Be original in idea and treatment. 

(6) Provide your own glossy prints, prefer- 
ably 5 X 7 inches. 

(7) Stick to the facts. 

(8) Get dramatic human interest pictures. 

(9) Double space copy, using one side 
only. 

(10) Give specific release time and date. 

(11) Cultivate acquaintance of key edi- 
tors: real estate, financial, general news, etc. 


DON’T DO THESE 
(1) Release a story JUST to get adver- 


(2) Release through paper’s advertising 
representative. 

(3) Expect every story to be used. 

(4) Use “factory” copy without rewriting. 

(5) Theorize or philosophize in copy. 

(6) Quote unless statement has signifi- 
cance. 

(7) Quote on controversial subjects. 

(8) Complain when story isn’t run. 

(9) Furnish portrait or color photos. 

(10) Type on back of photograph. 

(11) Offer gratuities to obtain cooperation. 

(12) Play favorites between competitive 
publications. 

(13) Release story when out-of-date. 

(14) Overlook public relations opportu- 
nity with publication staff. 

(15) Wait for news to happen—originate 
it. 

(16) Write headlines. 


QUTDOOR AND TRANSPORTA- 
TION ADVERTISING: (Chairman, 
Harry G. DUNTEMANN, First National 
Bank of Chicago; co-chairman, DoRCAS 
CaMPBELL, assistant secretary, East 
River Savings Bank, New York.) 


Tae story on this subject was told with 


a series of illustrated panels which em- 
phasized that: 


(1) Outdoor advertising is a strong link in 
the public relations of banks. 

(2) The greatness of banks cannot be 
measured by monetary values alone, as their 
greatest value to the community is vested in 
their ability to guide and serve people con- 
structively. 

(3) Everything which affects individual, 
local or national financial activity and sta- 
bility is the concern of all banks. 

(4) A bank’s sphere of influence depends 
upon its ability to effectively impress people. 
As non-customers outnumber customers, a 
means of impressing all the people in the area 
it serves should be adopted to project its 
maximum service. 

(5) Bank advertising, to reach these 
Masses, must be-(a) continuous, (b) domi- 
nant, and (c) penetrate the market. Standard 
outdoor advertising fits this pattern. 

(6) Layout is the primary requisite of 
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effective outdoor advertising copy. The mes- 
sage necessarily is expressed in art work. The 
overall design must insure attention, under- 
standing, persuasion, and be recalled quickly. 


These same points held true in the 
case of car cards and other type trans- 
portation advertising. 

A number of interesting cases were 
brought to the attention of the dele- 
gates. One reported that the erection of 
a spectacular bulletin board advertising 
automobile loans more than paid for 
itself in one month’s showing. Another 
reported checking a marked decrease in 
small loan activity immediately upon 
the discontinuance of car card adver- 
tising. The volume picked up again 
when it was reinstated. 


BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT (Com- 
mercial Banks) CLINIC: (Chairman, 
ALAN R. Kipp, second vice-president, 
Northern Trust Company, Chicago; 
co-chairman, HucH J. BERNARD, vice- 
president, Second National Bank, Hous- 
ton, Texas.) 


Sources of new business leads dis- 
cussed and recommended were: 


(1) Dun and Bradstreet Review. 

(2) Present customers, with memo to busi- 
ness development division. 

(3) Employees and officers, with memo to 
business development division. 

(4) Analysis of employee contacts. Gen- 
erally, it was thought desirable to run a series 
of meetings either in panel or clinic style to 
familiarize employees with services of the 
bank and to stimulate activity in exploring 
their contacts. It was also the concensus that 
employees should be paid liberal commissions 
on new business. 

(5) Most banks work closely with local 
chambers of commerce—the main source of 
reports on new enterprises coming into the 
community. 

(6) Many banks concentrate their efforts 


“Fred, what are you doing with that can 


on the solicitation of the personal accounts of 
officers of companies, including the junior 
group, particularly where these men show 
promise of development within the organiza- 
tion. This relationship leads to corporation 
banking business. 

(7) It was generally conceded that an up- 
to-date central file was a vital necessity, as 
analysis of contacts leads to new business for 
various departments of the bank. 

(8) In many institutions a stock holder 
list provides good leads. e 

(9) Many banks analyze items going 
through their clearing division to check-cus- 
tomer contact with other desirable corpora- 
tion accounts. 


Mosr banks make a concentrated 
effort to develop enough. mailing mate- 
rial of interest to corporation top per- 
sonnel to fill in between personal calls. 
A number of excellent pieces were dis- 
cussed at this session, such as: 


(1) Booklets prepared by the Commerce 
Clearing House, Prentiss Hall and others on 
taxes, etc. 

(2) Booklets prepared by the Research 
Institute—“ Protecting Your Company on 
Contract Termination,” and “Pension and 
Profit-Sharing Plans.” 

(3) Various types of newsletters, and cor- 
poration bulletins and house organs covering 
various subjects which involve either directly 
or indirectly some connection with popular 
bank services. Economic charts and studies. 
Government and other reports. 


The following miscellaneous ideas re- 
sulted from informal discussion within 
the clinic: 


(1) Several banks, and one large city in- 
stitution in particular, have planned evening 
dinner parties for officers and key employees 
of business corporations for better under- 
standing and personal contact. 

(2) Most large banks operating private 
dining rooms take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity of entertaining corporation guests at 
private luncheons. 

(3) Cultivation of secretaries and key men 
in trade associations has considerable im- 
portance. 

(4) Great emphasis was placed on the 
necessity of counseling small correspondent 
banks on new services, and rendering them 
assistance of any kind. Many of the small 
banks resent the annual or semi-annual 
goodwill call. 


Of the representatives present, 74 per 
cent operated a banking business de- 
velopment department, only 3 per cent 
of which were completely segregated. 
However, 96 per cent of the group sys- 
tematically solicited new bank and com- 
mercial business. And 87 per cent kept 
complete records of customer and pros- 
pect calls. 

It was interesting to learn that on the 
average about 15 per cent of new ac- 
counts were gained through planned 
solicitation, but the dollar volume rep- 
resented ranged as low as 13 per cent 
and as high as 90 per cent. 
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yes PLACE its returning servicemen, 
The Pennsylvania Company of Phila- 
delphia has appointed a committee of 
officers to interview each veteran. This 
procedure has worked out a difficult 
problem well, reports Edward N. Hay, 
personnel officer. The plan was sug- 
gested at a meeting of the president, 
William F. Kurtz, and the officers’ 
council, 

“First, it was thought that this might 
make a good official method of welcom- 


Placing Veterans 


ing the veteran in a more impressive 
way than the usual comment of a super- 
visor,” says Mr. Hay. “Second, it would 
permit considering the placement of a 
returning veteran to the best advantage 
of the bank and of the veteran. It was 
felt that in a few cases a very able man 
might be held back by being returned 
simply to his old job in the department 
from which he left.” 

The committee, which includes three 
members of the officers’ council, meets 


Your Banking Needs in 


COLOMBIA 


can be fully met by our network of 19 


offices located in every commercially 
important center of the country. The 
complete facilities of this 33-year old 
institution are at the disposal of banks 


0. PACIFICO 


and commercial corporations in the 


United States. 


Special provision is made for the 


Gateway to South America and pro- 
ducer of the best coffee in the world. 


handling of collections. Letters of Credit and commercial in- 
formation. Your correspondence cordially invited. 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 
Cable address for all offices—Bancoquia 


Capital paid-up: $5,500,000.—Pesos Colombian 


Reserves: 


$5,646,000.—Pesos Colombian 


General Manager: Gonzalo Restrepo Jaramillo 
Head Office: MEDELLIN, COLOMBIA, SOUTH AMERICA 


BRANCHES: Armenia, Barranquilla, Bogota, Bucaramanga, Cali, 
Cartagena, Cucuta, Girardot, Magangue, Monteria, Neiva, Peréira, 
Puerto Berrio, San Gil, San Marcos, Santa Marta, Sincelejo, Vélez. 


New York Representative—Henry Ludeke, 40 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. 


Wii. a background of fifteen years bank 


architecture experience, I will consult with you and 


your architect on your conversion building plans, 


offering the services of a specialist in bank design. 


Aaron G.ALEXANDER 
ARCHITECT 


20 EXCHANGE PLACE 
NEw YorK N. 


Telephone: BOwling Green 9-0394 


weekly to interview each veteran, } 
fore this meeting the assistant persony 
officer will have talked to him in y 

detail and will have prepared a rey 
for the members of the veterans’ 

mittee. The chairman of the commits 
greets the veteran on behalf of the pps 
dent and all employees of the by 
Then. he asks him to tell of his ware 
perience, of his ideas for a job, anda 
thing else he wants to say. After 4 
veteran has left, the committee g 
cusses the case, arrives at a rec 

mended assignment and suggests any 
propriate salary... . 

“The committee has created a gu 
impression among returning vete 
and has helped solve the very diffic 
problems of reassignment,” Mr. } 
asserts. 


Trust Conference 
Program 


Psa feature will be launched on tly 
program of the A.B.A.’s 27th Mi 
Winter Trust Conference, to be heldg 
the Waldorf-Astoria, New York Cit 
on February 4, 5, and 6, 1946. 

It will be a “consultation period” s 
the second afternoon of the three-dy 
conference. Ten competent authorita 
will be seated at desks around the m 
to answer questions on the followm 
subjects: common trust funds, corpont 
trusts, costs and charges, employes 
trusts, trust investments, new busine 
trust operations, and taxation of estas 
and trusts. In addition, the officers 
the Trust Division, executive commit, 
members, and conference speakers 
be present as “roving professors” 
answer questions. 

At the other five sessions of the a 
ference, outstanding speakers will d 
cuss how trust institutions may adi 
their services to meet rapidly chang 
social and economic conditions in ! 
postwar world. The problem of tsi 
costs and declining income and t# 
effect on the trust beneficiary and! 
trust department will have a promil 
place on the program. How the im 
department may serve the rett 
veteran both within the department 
without will fbe covered, as we 
problems of smaller trust departt 

Trust department earnings, trust 
islation, trust investments, 
trust funds, and employees trusts 


.also be covered. 
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Washington 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 


logic. Reconversion Director Snyder 
has been obliged to back-track. He de- 
sired that the normal economic laws be 
permitted to operate. He hoped that re- 
turning servicemen and the end of war 
work would speed building. Statistics 
show that there has been much new 
building. However, the politics of the 
situation demanded that some effort 
toward protection of veterans be made. 
There will be elections, and disgruntled 
house hunters having to pay specula- 


tive prices are not so likely to vote for | 


the Administration in power. 

(5) The revised GI Bill of Rights will 
become operative soon. At present, 
dearth of materials, equipment, and de- 
layed reconversion generally, haven’t 
given bankers the most favorable op- 
portunity to encourage new loans under 


(6) Bank loans generally 
are expected to show 


steady increases in 1946, | 


according to all the views of govern- 


ment officials watching the statistics. | 
Comptroller Delano has publicly praised | 


the credit groups of the American Bank- 
ers Association and urged that bankers 
generally make the program successful. 
There is this counter-indication. If the 
trend is not followed, in which banks 


generally make all good loans possible, | 


there will be a revival of bills to provide 
for guarantees. Such guarantees will 


probably then be extended to include 


long term, capital loans. 

These are the highlights—the shad- 
ows cast—into the new year. There 
will be many other developments. Some 
will be seen to be important and others 
of passing concern. But it is probable 
that whatever the specific events, they 
will be found to fit, somehow, the cur- 
rent philosophy of assuring—of guaran- 


Robert R. Wason, new president of the Na- 

tional Association of Manufacturers, left, 

is congratulated by the out-going president, 
Ira Mosher, at N.A.M.’s recent congress 


INTERNATIONAL 


teeing—the security of the American 
voter. 

‘It is not beyond the possibilities that 
the American voter may decide that the 
cost of security in taxes, is not worth the 
government brands delivered. Then, 
again, atomic energy may revolutionize 
the economic processes as it has upset 
the old rules of warfare as practiced 
with powder and guns, although prob- 
ably not in 1946. 


There is nothing like perspiration to 
make a solvent world. 


What this country needs is a pair of 
shoe strings that will last as long as a pair 
of shoes. 


How soon Russia gets out of Eastern 
Europe will probably have something to do 
with how much. 


Who said we know everything? In Rus- 
sia a married couple has to agree to get a 
divorce. In the United States a couple has 
to disagree, and that’s easier. 


Whuenever bankers gather, you hear talk about the “Fifth Third” service 


rendered Correspondent Banks. Since 1858, more than 85 years, our relations with 


Correspondents have been marked by mutual and highly satisfactory cooperation 


Frankly, we believe this service is something worth talking about. 


If you have not experienced this relationship, we would like to talk about 


it with YOU 


tke FIFTH THIRD [JNION TRUST 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Member Federal Deposit insurance Corp 
Member Federal Reserve System 
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A Guide for Job Seekers 


= Savings Banks Association of the 
State of New York has published a 
64-page booklet designed to aid the un- 
employed. Entitled, ‘An Employment 
Directory to Jobs in New York City,” 
it is available free at all the savings 
banks. 

Robert M. Catharine, president of 
the association, says the directory “is 
a down-to-earth and complete guide for 
veterans and all others now interested 
in seeking a job.” It contains ten chap- 
ters covering every phase of job-seeking 
from analysis of the individual’s abilities 


‘ 
¢ 
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BANCO DE CREDITO 
DEL PERU 


HEAD OFFICE: LIMA 
Capital S/.16,000,000.00 
Reserves 8/.26,432,576.29 


Consult us for Prompt and Reliable 
Information about Peru 


Through our 36 Branches situated in the most im- 
portant commercial centres, and our Agents in 
all other towns in the Republic, we are in close 
touch with every phase of economic activity in Peru, 
and thus are well equipped to render helpful serv- 


ice to all American institutions interested in Peru. 


Pars’s Oldest National Bank 
Established in 1889 


and aptitudes through a complete listing 
with addresses of the agencies. and 
centers available for employment or 
guidance. 

Compiled by Martin W. Schaul, 
former chief of training, Corps of Engi- 
neers, War Department, N. A. D., it is 
being offered by the savings banks be- 
cause they feel that one of their prin- 


-cipal objectives is “to build for stable 


conditions, the first step of which is to 
help people find employment.” 

The booklet contains chapters which 
include information as to age, sex and 


experience needed for many types of 
jobs. It names the districts where dij. 
ferent industries are centered. Thog 
who are handicapped are informed 4; 
to the best ways to find a job. A persona] 
analysis chart, of especial importance 
in job evaluation, enables the job-seeker 
to ask himself about the jobs he has 
had and liked, skills he possesses, edy- 
cation, interests and particular talents 
and aptitudes. The reader can then 
himself find the best field of endeavor. 
One chapter is devoted exclusively to 
services for veterans. 

Approaches to job hunting are taken 
up in detail and the booklet tells specif. 
cally about interviews and the manner 
in which one may determine his particu. 
lar qualifications. A listing is made of 
various types of job agencies. Unions 
and special sources, including those most 
applicable to the veteran, are discussed. 

While the booklet, of which 100,00 
copies have been printed, is principally 
for persons living in New York City, 
an upstate edition is now under con- 
sideration by the savings banks. 


Robert W. Catharine, president of the New 
York State Savings Banks Association, 
hands to T/SGT James B. Dolen the first 
copy of the employment guide. At the left is 
Martin W. Schaul, who compiled the booklet 


What the world needs is not only an or- 
ganization that can preserve peace but om 
that can find it. 


Unfortunately there are some of ow 
good Latin American neighbors who cast 
their bullets and not their ballots for a new 
president. 


It’s a strange fact that the only persons 
who are interested in keeping people from 
being killed at railroad crossings are the 
railroad people. 


Waves of indignation which sweep 4 
country often have a cleansing effect. 
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» e e If you contemplate new quarters, consult quarters. These men, over the years and during the 


a designer with a reputation for knowing his mate- war, have worked closely with manufacturers in 


rials. Only such men know the secret of—and can many fields in the efficient and economical applica- 


insure—low maintenance costs. tion of their products to banks. 
Combining functional value with eye-appeal is not Most important, having completed—on the average 


always easy. Frequently, too, initial savings effected —a bank contract every 10 days for over thirty years, 


by the designer are nullified by excessive mainte- we have acquired a fund of practical knowledge 


nance costs. Price alone is no index to future about materials, their use and abuse, unequalled 


maintenance; the cheapest material isn’t necessarily 


in the field of bank designing. Already the market 
the best value. Nor is the most expensive. is being flooded with new products and materials, 
That is why we maintain a corps of purchasing some good, many questionable. Avoid mistakes in 


experts, who devote their full time to the study, forecasting maintenance costs . . . and obsoles- 


purchase and devel- cense, which is closely 


opment of all mate- HOW CAN BANKERS related .. . by consulting 


rials and equipment us when planning new 


we put into a bank’s 0 or remodeled quarters. 


A 


Genesee County Savings Bank 
Flint, Michigan 


H. H. Curtice, Pres. 


Bawk Building ond Equipmeit Corporcition 


AMERICA 


NINTH AND SIDNEY STREETS + ST. LOUIS 4 MO, U.S A. 
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CHE 
PHOENITX-CONNECTICUT 
GROUP 
of 


Fire Insurance Companies 


bf 
Che Phoenix 


Snsuranse Company, Hartford, Coun. 


QUITABLE 


Fire & Marine Infurance @mpany 
PROVIDENCE, RL 
1859 
ATLANTIC FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
THE CENTRAL STATES FIRE INS. CO. 
Wichita, Kansas 
GREAT EASTERN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
White Plains, N. Y. 
MINNEAPOLIS F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


RELIANCE INS. CO. OF CANADA 
Montreal, Canada 


* 


HARTFORD 
30 Trinity ‘Street 


CHICAGO 
Insurance Exchange 


NEW YORK 
110 William Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 
220 Montgomery Street 


MONTREAL 
485 McGill Street 


All Forms of Fire and 
Property Insurance including 
Ocean and Inland Marine 


Country-wide Brokerage Service 


TIME TRIED & FIRE TESTED 


LEADERS 


In The Nation’s Capital 


Its comfort, convenience and special serv- 
ices — smoothly and surely satisfactory— 
have accommodated the greatest of Wash- 
ington’s visitors, and are now a legend. 


WILLARD HOTEL 


Washington, D. C. 


How to Get Field 
Warehousing Loans 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 


process was going on it was not even 
recognized as a “ procedure.”’ It was only 
in retrospect that the acquisition of a 
large number of loans against inventory 
made discernible the system that had 
been followed. 


The bank obtained its first field ware- 


house loan some six years ago in a rather 
unusual manner. A business owned by 


the bank’s largest stockholder was a | 


borrower of some proportions and it 
was thought advisable to take steps to 
eliminate possible criticism by placing 
the loan on a collateral basis. The in- 
ventory was field warehoused and thereby 
made suitable collateral. 


This loan became the loan officer’s | 


guinea pig and for eight or nine months 
he studied it. He then felt he knew all 
he needed to know about field warehous- 
ing loans and he was convinced that 
here was a safe source of top interest 
rate loan business. He began purpose- 
fully to look for more of it. 

His bank is in a very small town— 


really not much more than a cross-roads | 


—not far from three larger communi- 
ties in which there were 10 much larger 
banks. He began to reach out, using in- 
ventory loans as a leader. It was not 
long before the people of the area came 


to know that this small bank was offer- 


ing a service. 


Warnever an inventory loan is put | 


on the books of this bank, a deposit 
account, of course, goes with it. Simi- 
larly, it is a matter of course that the 
new customer uses other facilities of 
the bank and so the small institution 
gradually becomes the principal place 
for all the banking activities of its 
borrowers. There has been a better than 
average growth here in the last five 
years and no small part of it is traceable 
to the part that inventory loans have 
played. 

So it may be said that the large bank 
and the small bank did about the same 
things, although they went about them 
in somewhat different ways. First, both 
learned all they needed to know about 
the subject. Second, both became con- 
vinced of its safety and profitableness. 
Third, both let it become known that 
they wanted this type of loan business. 
Fourth, both went after these loans 
aggressively, backed by a loan policy 
that recognized their value as safe, 
everyday income producers and not 
merely as an instrument to meet oc- 
casional emergencies. 


Pipe-Tohacco 
at its best 


packet 


With that 


rich, natural, nutty flaver 

| Write for free booklet: “The Choice 

of Experience.” John Middleton, 1277 

| Walnut Tobacco St., Phila. 7, Pa. 

Custom-made for the Carriage-trade 
since 1856 


Government Relaxes 
Restrictions on 


PLAQUES 
& SIGN 


Once again, “Bronze Tablet Head- 
quarters” can supply Honor Roll 
Plaques, Bank Signs and Desk 
Signs of gleaming, everlasting 
solid Bronze! Write today for 
illustrated Catalog BP showing 
many styles available; Preview 
sketch sent FREE—send approxi- 
mate dimensions. 


R.B ARRETT 


UNITED STATES BRONZE 
SIGN CO. INC. 
570 Broadway New York 12, N. Y. 
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_The 1946 Business of Farming 


Department of Agriculture to make 
extensive purchases of hens and pullets, 
paying poultrymen ceiling prices for 
culled birds. 

Hog prices are expected to sag some- 
what from 1945 levels soon, and again in 
the late Spring when the large fall pig 
crop is marketed. Prices were at ceilings 
during most of 1945. Even if ceilings are 
raised, discontinuance of subsidies to 
slaughterers and to farmers by mid- 
1946 will probably reduce prices re- 
ceived by farmers. However, hog prices 
could fall quite a way before govern- 
ment action would be required to sup- 
port them at the mandatory 90 per cent 
of parity level. The November parity 
price for hogs was $12.70 per hundred 
weight, while prices actually received 
by farmers averaged $14.20. The sup- 
port price announced for the marketing 
year beginning next October will aver- 
age about $12 at Chicago, which is sup- 
posed to be equivalent to 90 per cent of 
parity for the producer. 

Cattle producers will likely get some- 
what lower prices in 1946 on the aver- 
age, although the demand for the better 
grades of beef will continue very strong. 
When subsidy payments to slaughterers 
and direct payment to producers are 
discontinued after June 30, as is now 
scheduled, the returns from lower grade 
beef are apt to decline, while a rise in 
ceilings may permit prices of better 
grade beef to advance a little. Breeding 
herds are still very large and the number 
of cattle on farms is only slightly less 
than the peak of 82 million reached at 
the beginning of 1944. 

Milk production will likely fall off 
slightly from the all-time peak of 123 
billion pounds reached in 1945. The 
ending of subsidies and the expected 
slight decline in prices will cause some 


“I passed, dear!” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 57) 


drop in the income of dairy farmers in 
1946. Last year their cash income to- 
taled $3% billion, or one-sixth of the 
total of all farmers and livestock pro- 
ducers. The average price received by 
farmers for whole milk in November was 
$4 per hundred pounds, including about 
65 cents government subsidy for the 
encouragement of milk production. This 
compares with the “parity price” of 
$3.08, which is subject to criticism by 
dairy farmers because it does not take 
into account present high labor costs. 
Adequate supplies of feed for live- 


ATLANTA 


stock and poultry are in prospect this 
year, although no one can tell what 
weather will do to pastures next Sum- 
mer. The supply of hay for the current 
season is one of the largest on record 
and the supply of oats is also very large. 
On the other hand, less wheat will be 
available for feeding, and some of the 
other grains are in shorter supply than 
»previously. Demand for poultry and 
dairy feeds will probably slacken some- 
what this year, and there may be some 
reduction in the number of meat animals 
during 1946. Hence decreased supply of 


Sie Fulton National Bank 


of tlauta 


GEORGIA 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPUSIT INSURANCE CURPOKATIUN 


Banks and Bankers will find this 


institution especially well equipped to handle 


their Chicago accounts. Our complete facilities 


are at the disposal of all in need of this service. 


City NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE 


STREET 


(MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP.) 
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feeds in the aggregate should be bal- 
anced approximately. In some areas 
there may be difficulty, however, in 
obtaining enough corn because of the 
extensive damage to the 1945 crop by 
killing frosts last Fall, but most of the 
poor quality corn is reported to be in 
areas where it.can be fed without sub- 
stantial loss. 


Crops 


Waar and rye prices are expected to 
average a little lower in 1946 than in the 
past year and returns to rice growers 
may drop considerably. However, a 
large export demand for wheat will 
probably keep prices up to ceiling levels 
until the new harvest. The average farm 
price in November was $1.53 a bushel, 
or 10 cents higher than a year ago. The 
parity price in November was $1.55. 


The law provides price support at 90 
per cent of parity for at least the next 
two years. 

The cotton crop is expected to be 
worth more than a billion dollars again 
in 1946, for the sixth consecutive year. 
Commodity loan rates, under the law, 
will be at 9214 per cent of parity for the 
next two years at least. The latest parity 
figure is 21.70 cents a pound, compared 
to the actual price received by the aver- 
age farmer of 22.52 cents a pound. This 
compares also to the 1940 average of 
9.89 cents a pound. Although it looks 
like farmers will make good money dur- 
ing the next year or two from cotton, 
the long-run situation is very perplex- 
ing, because of the competition of syn- 
thetic fibers in the domestic market and 
of foreign production in our markets 
abroad. 

Tobacco prices will be influenced 


© Business and industry depend- 


| 


ent upon ample transportation and 
cheap water and rail rates will find 
the Texas Gulf Coast area a land of 
opportunity. Here, too, is the pio- 
neering spirit that has brought 
about the tremendous growth of 
Houston and Texas. First National, 
as a major banking institution of 
this section, is part and parcel of 
this development. Your business is 


invited. 


First National Bank 


_In Houston 
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FEDERAL DEPOSIT INS. CORP. 


ALL-STEEL COMBINATION TRAYS, 


Easily carried. Holds all five denominations in one tray. Lacquered an Olive Green Color. 
STYLE A: Holds $12.00 in Pg $50.00 in oa $150.00 in dimes, $150.00 in“quarters and $240.00 in 


halves. Size: 18” x 4” x — PRICE $6.7 


STYLE Bs Holds $24.00 in emi $1000, $300.00 in dimes, $300.00 in quarters and $480.00 in 


halves. Size: 18” x 7” x 5”. — 


HEDENKAMP & CO. 


BANK AND OFFICE SUPPLIES 
" 343 Broadway, Dept. K-1, New York 13, N. Y. 


greatly by the foreign situation and the 
extent to which foreign countries get the 
means to resume purchases of American 
tobacco. Normally, one-third of oy 
production is exported. As for the do. 
mestic price outlook, some declines from 
the 1945 peak prices for several types . 
are in prospect. 


Farwers will probably get less for oil 
seed crops such as soybeans, flaxseed, 
and peanuts, during 1946 than last year, 
although fats and oils are still scarce and 
prices are likely to stay right up to ceil- 
ings. 

The reason that top prices for oils 
may not be reflected in top prices for the 
oil-bearing crops is that lower prices are 
expected for oilseed meal due to a prob- 
able slackening in the demand for high 
protein feeds by poultry and dairy pro- 
ducers. Soybean prices are now sup 
ported by subsidies to processors, and 
in November were bringing farmers an 
average of about $2.09 per bushel. 
When subsidies are discontinued, sched- 
uled for not later than June 30, 1946, 
prices received by farmers may decline 
substantially. 

The average farm price for the 1945 
crop of flaxseed was $2.90 a bushel, com- 
pared to the price support figure of 
$2.55 a bushel, based on 90 per cent of 
parity. A $5 an acre incentive payment 
was also given growers for 1945 flaxseed 
production. 

The carry-over of potatoes from this 
past season’s near-record crop will prob- 
ably have a weakening influence on 1946 
returns to growers. The prices of many 
truck crops and fruits may also decline 
somewhat in the coming season. 


General George C. Marshall and China's 

Ambassador, Dr. Wei Tao-Ming, at the 

Washington airport as the general leaves on 
his important mission to China 
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The Job of a Generation 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39) 


should make full use of the county key 
banker organization of the Agricultural 
Commission, working closely with these 
bankers so that their meetirigs can be 
used to help promote service to service- 
men. 

The subcommittee urged wider use of 
the five suggested talks prepared under 
direction of the A.B.A. Public Educa- 
tion Committee. More than 7,000 copies 
of these talks have been requested, indi- 
cating banks’ desire for material of this 
kind. 

The Bank Service Subcommittee, of 
which B. Magruder Wingfield, vice- 
president of the National Bank of Com- 
merce, Houston, is chairman, recom- 
mended that the full committee make 
available to the Veterans Administra- 
tion any members qualified to consult 
with the VA on changes in regulations, 
procedures and forms. This committee 
also made the recommendation, previ- 
ously mentioned, concerning elimination 
of intervening agencies. 

_ Other suggestions were: That the 
Veterans Administration make avail- 
able tax lists of farm real estate loans 
appraisers, the current practice being 
to use Farm Credit Administration ap- 
praisers exclusively; that the general 
committee, in cooperation with the 
Veterans Administration, review the 
secondary market for veterans’ home 
and farm loans, and, if further need in 
this connection is found, ask the RFC 
to make the facilities of its organization 
available to provide any necessary ad- 
ditional secondary market; that the 
committee point out to member banks 
why the 4 per cent rate on. veterans’ 
loans is justified and urge them not to 


“After all the processing you went through 
at the separation center I shouldn’t think 
this is so much red tape” 


reject applications because of the inter- 
est rate. 

Through the discussions of the general 
and subcommittees the “Help the Vet- 
eran” theme was dominant. Into the 
country’s 15,000 banks returning service 
people are coming in increasing numbers 
for counsel, help and information, and 
the assistance they get depends on the 
banker’s ability to answer their ques- 
tions, handle their problems, and other- 
wise facilitate their resumption of peace- 
time living. 

Sometimes, as has often been said, the 
veteran needs advice more than a loan. 
If the advice is coupled with some prac- 
tical aid, so much the better—as in the 
story told by Chairman Davis. 


Modern Quarters 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 68) 


unit is as efficient as it looks, with ample 
work space for five tellers, and officers’ 
quarters to the rear, illustrated in the 
foreground just opposite the vault. Note 
the interesting modern treatment of 
walls—the horizontal lines and trim 
adding to the illusion of greater depth 
of lobby space. 

The final illustration on page 68 
shows the U-shape, or so-called horse- 
shoe treatment, as demonstrated by the 
remodeled Security National Bank of 
Alexandria, Louisiana. Instead of a line 
of tellers’ counters at the far end, the 
bank features its vault, yet this section 
is readily convertible to tellers’ booths 
if necessary. Other variations of this 
treatment have been used. 

According to our observations the day 
of the island center type of tellers’ sec- 
tion is passé. It is a space eater, and 
generally cluttered with cramped cleri- 
cal and often bookkeeping sections, 
which are distracting, noisy, and un- 
sightly. Many such arrangements are 
now being remodeled in any one or a 
combination of the above designs. Cleri- 
cal space is being moved to separate 
rooms in other parts of the building, 
connected with the tellers’ section by 
elevators or dumb-waiters. 

In one instance, reported in this 
study, the bank is throwing a ceiling- 
high pai Lition behind the tellers’ section 
to separate it from the clerical depart- 
ments. The partition forms a graceful 
curve and adds something to the mod- 
ernistic architecture of the remodeled 
layout. 


Valnations 


Our borrowers like this 
life-insurance plan 


~ 


GEARED to your needs 


Many Personal Loan Departments, familiar 
with every type of life insurance coverage 
for their loans, find that Old Republic in- 
surance is best suited to their needs. As a 
pioneer in this specialized field, Old Republic 
provides a comprehensive service, geared to 
your requirements. Details of the Old. Re- 
public plan have been carefully worked out 
to make the insurance advantageous to the 
borrower, to his family and to your bank. 


OLD REPUBLIC 


CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
309 W. Jackson Blvd, Chicago 
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Get the FACTS from financial 
statement figures 


Use these accurate 
techniques of 


statement analysis 


HIS manual supplies the 
key to sounder cial 
statement analysis by dem- 


ques 
which will enable you to pull 
acts 


Just Published! 
internal analysis of balance 
epee, seeks and loss statements, and surplus accounts, 
of bi of all kinds. 


PRACTICAL FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT ANALYSIS 


By A. FOULKE 
Vice-; it, Dun and Bradstreet, Inc. 
619 pages 6 x 9, 70 schedules, 26 forms, $6.50 
sraw- Hill Accounting Series 
This book takes a long step toward helping you make an 


— tool of accounting by demonstrating the practi- 


” See the book 10 days on approval! 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
330 W. 42 St., N. Y. C. 18 

me Foulke’s Practical Financial Statement Analysis 
for 10 days examination on approval. In 10 days I will 
send $6.30, plus few cents postage, or return book post- 
paid. (Postage paid on cash orders.) 


(In Canada: Mail to Embassy Book Co., 12 Richmond 
St. E., Toronto 1) 


FLORIDA 
..« at its Best 


lets write Paul L. Ficht, Chamber of 
Commerce 


See Here, 1946! 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35) 


Entirely aside from the wisdom of 
choking off profits or raising consumer 
prices, the program of a 30 per cent rise 
in wages is not in the wood for business 
as a whole. Consider the estimates of 
national income shares made by the 


| Department of Commerce when they 


are not tailored to suit the needs of a 
particular group. They show total na- 
tional income in 1944 at $160.7 billion, 
of which wages and salaries comprise 
$112.8 billion. Net corporate profit is 
$9.9 billion and the net income of pro- 
prietors outside of farming is $12.3 
billion. Total proprietary earnings 
amount to $22.2 billion. A 30 per cent 
increase in the wage and salary bill 
would be $33.8 billion. To be sure, the 
foregoing is a very crude approach to 
the income problem posed by labor de- 
mands, yet it does provide a rough 
measure of its difficulty. 


The Government itself is guilty of a 
mischievous provocation of the postwar 
wage problem. William H. Davis, for- 
mer Director of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion, shortly after the capitulation of 
Japan called in labor leaders and told 
them they should expect a 40 to 50 
per cent increase in wages during the 
early postwar years, without making it 
clear that any such increase would have 
to be accompanied by very substantial 
improvement in labor productivity. 
Henry Wallace, with an accommodat- 
ing clairvoyance, predicted that the 
automobile industry could afford an 
immediate wage increase of 24 per cent. 

The Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion postulated an increase of 
15 per cent for labor in the automobile 
industry in 1946, with perhaps another 
10 per cent after full reconversion vol- 
ume had been reached. These estimates 
are no more reliable than those which 
the professionals of organized labor 
have conjured. Yet they have the effect 
of serving notice on every labor leader 
that he must do at least that well for 
his workers or stop drawing pay. It is 
these identical public servants who 
profess the greatest solicitude for the 
continuity of private enterprise. 

The effects of this questionable in- 
tervention of the Government in a 
contest of bargaining strength, which 
might more wisely have been left to the 
two parties immediately concerned, are 
already apparent. During the first four 
months of reconversion the automobile 
industry turned out about the same 


number of cars that it produced in, 
normal day in 1936. The industry hag 
hoped to have at least 500,000 cay 
produced by the end of 1945. The actual} 
figure will be considerably less than , 
fifth of that. Contradicting the fancify| 
figures of the Government and labo 
spokesmen, Ford insists that present 
wages, assuming full production jy 
1946, a 16 per cent improvement jp 
labor output and present OPA prices, 
will result in a $35 million loss. 

It is possible that our labor problems 
have only begun. Some 200,000 electri. 
cal workers have been roused to a mili- 
tant pitch by their leaders, and 700,00 
steel workers, fancying themselves the 
victims of an intolerable injustice, ar 
ready to walk out on January 14. The 
existence of solemn no-strike pledges 
restrains organized labor about as much 
as a non-aggression pact checks a dic. 
tator. The Ford Motor Company in 
1941 recognized a CIO union and 
granted the closed shop and the check- 
off in the hope that labor would respect 
its pledge of peace. It ruefully reports 
773 work stoppages in the interval. The 
steel workers have a pact with their em- 
ployers, granted at their request, which 
expires in October 1946. This has had 
no effect on their decision to strike. 


The disappointing progress in the av- 
tomobile industry is matched by similar 
failure to revive construction. Strikes 
about to break will aggravate the prob- 
lem still further. The fact cannot be 
blinked that recovery during the first 
six months of peace has been virtually 
stalled. If 1946 is to realize its splendid 
promise, labor leadership must reveal 
an entirely different spirit. The Gov- 
ernment, and this includes Congress, 
administrative agencies and the courts, 
should recognize that it serves all the 
people, that no special group can claim 
a paramount interest. 


Just Released — 


Our new pamphlet explaining AUDIT-CON- 
TROL and TWELVE BANK FUNDAMENTALS. 


If you have not received your copy, we sug- 
gest you write us. No obligation is involved. 


THE FOOTE 
ADAP-TABLE SYSTEMS CO. 
1760 East 22 Street 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 
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Banker Visits Bank of England 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) 


We marched down a corridor like 
a pair of deacons with a collection 
plate, and came out, much to my sur- 
prise, on a tiny park bordered and 
criss-crossed with bricked walks. 
Across this court was the “printing 
office” where England’s paper currency 
is produced: those exquisite red 10- 
shilling and green one-pound notes 
with the white bull’s-eye in their cen- 
ters. You remember — when you hold 
one against a backlight the head of 
Britannia sends its watermarked glow 
from the white hole. The British do not 
go in for silk thread to defeat counter- 
feiting, as we do. 

“I was hoping to get inside,” I 
hinted, peering around for some vast 
portal. 

“Of course you shall,” declared my 
companion whom I now took on as a 
bosom friend since he was giving me 
all this time. “Now . . . um, eh—just 
carry on down this brick walk beside 
the court, and go in that little door.” 

I looked at it, and it looked v-e-r-y 
privately back at me. “But I might run 
into some of the Big Shots . . . I don’t 
want to scare...” 

“They won’t run,” he promised. 
“You can hunt your way around to the 
left and come back through the com- 
mercial department.” 

I was cut off now. Allowed to wander 
at will in the Bank of England. 


My friend was right. Suddenly I 
stumbled into the commercial depart- 
ment whence, beyond a long cafeteria 
counter, there came a familiar sound: 
the clucking of adding machines. And 
even though they clucked in pounds, 
shillings and pence, they poured out 
a homelike atmosphere. No one realized 
as much as I did that I had no right to 
be taking up space in that room. But 
had the staff known the sheer joy and 
education I was getting in the next 
fleeting moments they would have felt 
bountifully repaid. I must have looked 
like an intruder, an outsider, an alien. 
But whenever I so much as veered to- 
ward the counter someone hurried to 


meet me with breathless interest—and 
stayed interested after he learned I 
wanted nothing. 

I wrote down as the main discovery 
of my call, this heart-warming personal 
touch that seemed to be the trade mark 
of the Bank of England. I realized for 
the first time that this was the main 
drawing card in any bank. I carried it 
away with me, and whenever I see or 
hear the words “Bank of England” I 
think of courtesy and friendliness. Does 
the Bank of England train its young 
men to such perfection, or are they 
carefully selected because of their in- 
herent friendly, courteous personalities? 

When I went out it was the lunch 
hour. Scores of young men, bare- 
headed, dressed in black coats and grey 
trousers striped as straight as a ledger, 
were leaving with me. I touched one on 
the arm and inquired: 

“How do you get to the church of the 
Bow Bells?” 

“Just go down to the corner, sir,” he 
explained in his charming English 
voice, “turn into Poultry and carry on 
into Cheapside. You’ll see the steeple 
on the left of the street.” 

Threadneedle Street was dense with 
hurrying feet. I threaded slowly through 
the crowd and at length pulled up at 
the curb and began casting for a glimpse 
of the steeple of the old Bow Bells. 

Suddenly I felt a touch on my arm. 
That young gentleman of the Bank had 
taken time out of a precious lunch 
hour to keep me in sight in the dense 
crowd. 

“There it is, sir!” he said, pointing. 

No one more than I hopes that the 
colorful old customs will not be erased 
from the Bank of England in its change 
from private to public ownership. I 
have not forgotten seeing, as I passed 
along Threadneedle Street on any busi- 
ness day at 6 P.M., the night guard 
come on duty in their tall black bear- 
skins, scarlet tunics, glistening bayo- 
nets and rifle straps snow-white with 
pipeclay. It seems someone once tried 
to rob the Bank after dark. Thereafter 
a detail from a guards regiment was 
selected to guard the Bank each night. 
At the Bank’s expense, the lieutenant 
of the guard got each evening a supper 
which included “‘a bottle of good claret 
and a bottle of old port,” and he was 
allowed to invite in one friend. 

Friendliness and courtesy, I am per- 
suaded, has long been the hallmark of 
the Bank of England. 
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Select International Bronze 
signs and tablets for your 
bank. Wide choice of stand- 
ard and custom designs. 
Estimates and special 
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ted. Superb workmanship, 
modest prices, satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write for Free 
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The General Housing Bill 


functions more efficiently if permitted 


to revert to the status it held prior to 
the issuance of the emergency executive 


order which merged them. 


TITLE II (Research, market analysis 


and local planning) provides $12,500,- 
000 for technical and economic housing 
research by the National Housing Ad- 
ministrator and an additional sum of 
$25 million for grants on a 50-50 basis 
to localities for making housing studies, 
surveys, and plans. 

In discussing this title, Mr. Benson 
explained: Association believes 
strongly that much attention must be 
given to the study of all aspects of home 
construction. Insofar as the three con- 
stituent agencies may have common 
interests in this field, there is no reason 
why they could not cooperate with each 
other in research projects even though 
they are not under a common adminis- 
trator. 


III (Amendments to existing 
aids to privately financed housing) ex- 
pands the lending powers of federal 
savings and loan associations and en- 
larges the scope of FHA Title I and 
Title II insurance programs. It also 
incorporates in FHA mortgages provi- 
sions for lapsing of payments and for 
builders’ warranty of construction. 

Mr. Schwulst opposed the inclusion 
of Federal savings and loan legislation 
in this bill. “We are of the opinion,” 
he said, “that the subjects dealt with 
should not be incorporated in a bill 
which is concerned with so many mat- 
ters that are not related to the opera- 
tions of these institutions.” 


Tue A.B.A. has filed with the com- 
mittee a statement reaffirming its op- 
position to any proposals which tend to 
change the character of federal savings 
and loan associations by taking them 
out of the field of local thriffnd home 
financing. 

Mr. Schwulst approved revisions in 
the bill amending the National Housing 
Act so as to increase insurance under 
FHA Title I to a limit of $10,000 with 
terms of up to seven years for financing 
improvements to non-residential prop- 
erty and providing for an increase in 
maturity of all FHA Title II mortgages 
on néw construction to 25 years. 

Mr. Schwulst warned against the in- 
clusion of moratorium provisions stating 
that the effect, “may well be to make 
FHA mortgages unattractive to many 
investors. As a matter of fact,” he 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 70) 


stated, “it is not necessary to attempt 
to accomplish by mandatory legislation 
what lenders are already disposed to 
grant on their own initiative.” 


In discussing the builders’ warranty 
provisions, Mr. Schwuist pointed out, 
“The result of the adoption of these pro- 
visions will be to discourage the use of 
FHA insurance which has done so much 
to raise the standards of home con- 
struction and home financing in this 
country. 

TITLE IV (Privately financed hous- 
ing for families of lower income) amends 
the National Housing Act by providing 
for drastic liberalization of the FHA 
insurance program in an attempt to 
stimulate production of housing for 
families in the middle market. 

Mr. Benson opposed the liberaliza- 
tion of the FHA insurance program as 
proposed in this title because, he said, 
it is fundamentally unsound and vio- 
lates the principles of mortgage insur- 
ance. He criticized suggested revisions 
to the National Housing Act liberaliz- 
ing Section 207 so as to provide for 
insurance of 90 per cent mortgages on 
rental housing projects with special pro- 
visions for 95 per cent loans on projects 
of mutual ownership corporations, such 
as have been formed by some labor 
groups, with rates not in excess of 314 
per cent, and maturities not to exceed 
40 years. 


Hz strenuously objected to provisions 
in the bill authorizing the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association to make 
these 3% per cent rental housing loans 
in the event that private lending insti- 
tutions do not. 


— 


= 


= \ 


“Better check, lady. Statistics show that 
nine times out of ten it’s your husband 
smoking a cigar!” 


TITLE V (Direct private investmen 
in housing for families of moderate jp. 
come) proposes a new FHA Title Vj 
designed to insure a yield of 234 pe 
cent on the investment of private funds 
in low rent housing projects. 

Mr. Schwulst said: “We are opposed 
to this title because it involves the ey. 
tension of the principle of government 
guarantee into a new field, the field of 
direct investment ownership. ” He sug. 
gested as an alternative certain 
in Section 207 of the National Housing 
Act which would enable banks, who de. 
sired to do so, to finance low rent hous. 
ing through the medium of redevelop. 
ment corporations. 


Tite VI (Land assembly for partici- 
pation by private enterprise in develop. 
ment or redevelopment programs) pro- 
vides for the assumption by the Federal 
Government of two-thirds of the loss in- 
volved in the assembly of land by local 
communities for development and rede- 
velopment principally with new housing. 

Mr. Schwulst pointed out that while 
recognizing the probability that the 
only practical method of making avail- 
able for housing purposes high cost land 
in urban communities is through the 
absorption by government of a portion 
of the loss, the Association feels that the 
title should be redrafted in such a way 
as to require local communities to 
shoulder not less than one-half of the net 
loss involved. 

He called to the attention of the 
committee the fact that several states 
and cities are now working out methods 
of taking care of this problem locally. 


Tite VII (Aid to localities for public 
housing) contains amendments to the 
United States Housing Act which will 
result in the construction of at least 
500,000 units of public housing involy- 
ing an expenditure of $4 billion of Fed- 
eral funds at five-times the prewar rate. 

Mr. Benson reiterated that the A.B.A, 
while not opposed to the principle 
of public housing for the lowest income 
groups, recognizes that housing is pr- 
marily a local problem and that it should 
be solved, insofar as possible, at the 
community level. 

TITLE VIII (Housing on farms and 
in rural areas) authorizes the Secretary 
of Agriculture to make home loans to 
farmers in unlimited amounts at it 
terest rates of 3 per cent and with ma 
turities of up to 40 years. It also pro 
poses a rural public housing program. 
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Mr. Bailey in presenting the views 
of the Association on this title said, 
“Credit for the farmer is available now 
in amounts and at rates of interest to 
provide for his needs of every char- 
acter. The farmer . . . is nearer out of 
debt than at any time since 1916. He 
has vast resourcesjn reserve . . . with 
the return of more normal construction 
costs, the farmer will make improve- 
ments to his home that will add to liv- 
ing comfort for members of his family.” 

Mr. Bailey also pointed out the suc- 
cess of soil conservation programs and 
stated that ‘‘by conservation a farmer 
can build up a reserve of soil just as he 
has been building up a reserve of money. 
That reserve enables him to produce 
better crops and earn a larger income. 
_, . Better that we make our contribu- 
tion to ways and means by which the 
farmer of every strata can improve his 
earning ability and out of his own ac- 
complishments enjoy the consciousness 
and pride of well-rewarded effort.” 


Mp. THOMPSON strongly criticized the 
provisions of the Act whereby loans at 
3 per cent for terms of 40 years are 
available, in the words of the Bill, “to 
the owners of farms who cannot élse- 
where receive the necessary credit on 
terms comparable to the terms pro- 
vided herein.” 

He pointed out that this did not con- 
stitute any restriction at all and that 
successful farmers eligible for credit 
from private sources will be tempted 
to take advantage of the liberal terms 
provided by the Bill. He said this will 
undermine private credit agencies in- 
cluding the farmers’ own cooperative 
credit system. 

Turning to a discussion of rural pub- 
lic housing, Mr. Thompson stated, “‘We 
do not believe that rural housing im- 
provement can be achieved by the use 
of urban slum clearance methods.” 

TITLE IX (Disposition of permanent 
war housing and other federally owned 
housing with preference to servicemen 
and veterans.) Mr. Schwulst stated 
that the A.B.A. was heartily in accord 
= the objective of this title of the 

ill. 

TITLE X (Periodic inventory of 
housing needs and programs) provides 
for an annual housing survey by the 
National Housing Agency along with a 
suggested housing program for the en- 
suing year. Mr. Benson stated: “Since 
our Association is not in favor of the 
continuance of the National Housing 
Agency on a permanent basis, it follows 
that we advise against the enactment of 
Title X. The Government can easily 
find other ways of securing and making 
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Having a Grand Time 
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of many European nations and im- 
portant in most of the others. Today 
tourist business is more essential to 
them—and to us—than ever, for they 
are relying upon it as a means of ac- 
quiring dollar balances with which to 
purchase United States products. The 
United States, in turn, is anxious that 
these countries acquire the dollars with 
which to make purchases here. 

All of these countries expect to make 
tourist facilities a No. 1 priority in their 
reconstruction plans, after taking care 
of the more pressing needs of their peo- 
ple. In France, for example, a sizable 
percentage of the population is helping 
to rebuild highways, railroads and 
bridges in order to get the nation’s 
travel facilities in working order, and 
thereby usher in the tourist millennium. 

Great Britain has made a study to 
evaluate the postwar tourist business 
coming to that country and for the first 
time in her history is setting up a govern- 
ment bureau to promote tourist travel. 
The British estimate that within a year 
or two the British Isles will have a tour- 
ist trade of a half billion dollars. 

In the United States, passenger trans- 


available information sought to be ob- 
tained under the provisions of this Title: 

During the hearings before the Sen- 
ate Committee, a number of amend- 
ments have been proposed. As a result 
the bill may be considerably altered if 
it is reported out by the committee. 

Appropriate committees of the associ- 
ation will follow the progress of this 
legislation and take whatever action is 
necessary. 


@ Our complete Foreign 
Department facilities are 
at the disposal of banks 
throughout the United 
States for the handling 


of commercial letters 
of credit, export drafts, 
foreign remittances and 
other foreign transactions. 


Something new in buses—this Greyhound 
Company’s experimental model, which will 
be ready for road tests soon 


portation before the war was a $5 to 
$6 billion dollar industry—the third 
largest in the country, with an average 
of 50 million Americans traveling at 
home and abroad in the course of a year. 
Indications are that within the next 
three or four years travel will far exceed 
all previous records. 

Steamship companies of the United 
States and foreign countries came out of 
the war with most of their better type 
passenger vessels sunk, and those re- 
maining are still doing transport duty or 
are laid up for repairs. Our airlines are 
in somewhat the same situation, now 
having a combined fleet of but 562 
planes for domestic and overseas service, 
which they hope, however, to increase 
during the year to 1,352. The railroads 
and bus lines, which handled the great- 
est volume of passenger and freight 
business in our history during the war- 
time period, find their equipment de- 
pleted and out-moded. 

Elaborate new equipment plans have 
passed the blue print stage with the air- 
lines, the railroads, the steamship lines 
and the bus companies. All are planning 
more frequent and faster schedules. 
The prediction has been made that the 
next generation may find themselves 
traveling faster than sound. 


MANUFACTURERS 
TRUST COMPANY 


Principal Office: 
55 Broad St., New York 15, N. Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 
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Although railroad passenger business 
in the past, except in highly concen- 
trated areas, was not considered exactly 
profitable, more than 1,200 new stream- 
lined cars are now on actual order, rep- 
resenting an expenditure of over $100 
million. “‘The newer cars already in 
use,” reports Railway Age, ‘“‘are but a 
pale shadow of the convenience and 
comfort still to come. More comfortable 
seats, a greater variety of improved 
sleeping accommodations, including 
those which can be offered at reduced 
prices, completely redesigned dining 
cars, increased convenience in sanita- 
tion—these are some of the things right 
around the corner.” 

In another discussion of the innova- 
tions of passenger car designs, Railway 
Age answers the question as to what 
new passenger equipment will be like. 


Possrsty the vista-dome car, rebuilt 
by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
to incorporate an original General 
Motors idea, best typifies railway pas- 
senger cars of the future, not because 
all, or even a large proportion, of such 
cars will have observation domes, but 
because this car illustrates the keen de- 
sire and courageous determination of 
progressive railway managements to 
try every feature of passenger car de- 
sign which promises to give greater 
customer service, comfort, or satisfac- 
tion.” 

To meet the urgent need of the steam- 
ship lines to accommodate commercial 
and pleasure tourists, the Maritime 
Commission has under construction two 
large transoceanic-type liners and it is 
understood will soon authorize the con- 
struction of 11 additional large passen- 
ger ships. “In the meantime,” reports 
Marine Engineering, “a start has been 
made in the building of combination 
passenger and cargo vessels by some of 
the private shipowners, so that 14 
passenger and cargo vessels are now 
under construction.” 

“Once over the gangplank,” the ar- 
ticle continues, “the traveler will find 
himself in a new world where innova- 
tions and developments will add a feel- 
ing of surprise and delight to the magic 
spell of a sea voyage. The ships will 
provide speed, luxury, comfort and con- 
venience, but in an environment that 
belongs to the sea.” 

Convenience, glamour—through the 
use of glass and unusual interior decor- 
ating designs—swimming pools, air con- 
ditioning, outside staterooms, private 
baths, broad windows to let in the light, 
the air and the view, are among the 
attractive features of the new ships. 

One steamship company, which has 
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Luxurious railroad cars by Budd Manu- 

facturing Co., provide rooms, as above, with 

pre-made full sized beds for four; two fully 

enclosed toilets; wardrobes; two 45’ wide 

panorama windows; club-type seating com- 

fort for six; generous luggage racks and 
ample space for moving about 


nine combination passenger-cargo ships 
on order, largely for Latin American and 
Caribbean trade, reports that the state- 
rooms, public rooms, crew and mess 
acébmmodations on all of these ships 
will be air conditioned. This, it says, 
is the first time air conditioning has 
been applied to Latin American service. 
Staterooms are all outside, each has a 
private shower, and all have broad 
windows overlooking the sea. Rooms are 
furnished with studio beds to give the 
rooms a daytime appearance. This com- 
pany expects delivery of the first ship 
in February and the remainder by July. 

The trend of air transportation was 
changed by the war and it is now mov- 
ing rapidly in the direction of mass 
travel. The two- and three-week vaca- 


tionists open up an entirely new market 


for long-distance travel. 

Already four-motored planes capable 
of carrying 40 to 50 passengers are be- 
ginning to appear on the airways and 
they will soon be joined by giant speedy 
air transports able to handle 75 to 150 
passengers, and in some cases 200. It is 
estimated that in the immediate future 
you will be able to reach any place on 
earth from your local airport within 
40 hours. In reverse, the peoples of 
other countries will be whisked to the 
United States with comparable speed. 

United States flag airlines flying in- 
ternational routes are planning for sev- 
eral schedules a day to London, Paris, 
Vienna, Prague, Mexico City, and other 


A new Martin Aircraft passenger plane _ 


capitals in Central and South Ameriq, 
As deliveries are received of the }j 
planes now on order, schedules will alg, 
be inaugurated to the Scandinayjy 
peninsula, the Balkans, Greece, Italy 
Poland, Portugal, Russia, Spain, Swit. 
erland, Turkey, Egypt, Africa, and th 
Far East via both Europe and Africa, 

One internationally known travel gy. 
ganization has announced two alle. 
pense tours to Europe next Summe, 
conditions permitting. A two-week, al} 
expense tour, at $850 (based on presen 
rates), hopping off from New York t 
London, would take in Paris, Brussek 
Amsterdam, and Berne before returning 
to point of origin. A 22-day tour, a 
$1,050, would add Nice, Rome, Venice 
Milan and Naples to the itinerary of 
the two-week tour. 

Another travel agency announces that 
it is preparing for a 30-day busines 
men’s trade “‘contact trip” around the 
world. The itinerary, the agency states, 
will be so mapped that it will allow bus. 
iness men sufficient time to visit the im. 
portant capitals of the world, transact 
their business, and travel in as much 
comfort and with practically as littl 
expense as they formerly had on a trip 
of sjmilar duration in this country. 


Wars a wartime record of more than 
a billion passengers annually, the inter- 
city bus lines have their plans, too, for 
new equipment to meet the new travel 
demands. It is estimated that the in 
dustry will spend in excess of $iM 
million on modernized buses and fe- 
cilities. 

Among the technical improvements 
contemplated is a two-way radio com- 
munications system. Already permission 
has been granted by the FCC to equip 
more than 100 intercity buses with this 
two-way radio system and to operates 
central 250-watt control transmitter in 
the Chicago Loop. It is anticipated 
that if it proves satisfactory, it wil 
lead to the development of a nationwide 
system of two-way radio communice 
tion on highway buses. 

One of the larger bus lines is ready to 
start the promotion of more than 200 
expense-paid tours to scenic spots and 
historic shrines in every part of the 
country. 

This is a bare scratching of the surface 
of the plans afoot to meet our postwar 
travel needs. It does not take into at- 
count the plans of foreign steamship and 
airline operators for transporting Amer- 
ican tourists; nor has mention beet 
made of a multiplicity of services and 
habiliments being planned by countles 
industries to equip tourists for thet 
journeys. 
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War Bond Drives 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 72) 


Drives and vice-president of the Conti- 
nental Illinois National Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago. 

“On behalf of the Committee on War 
Bond Drives and the A.B.A. chairmen 
ineach state,” said Mr. Knight, “I can 
assure all of those who gave so gener- 
ously of their time that their effort will 
not be forgotten. What each of us in- 
dividually was able to do may seem 
small indeed but the aggregate of what 
was done by our banking team is an 
impressive chapter in the war’s history. 

“When Fred Naber and I first took 
this job over from the capable hands of 
Tom Smith and Fred Hagemann of the 
Boatmen’s National Bank of St. Louis, 
[thought it was going to be very diffi- 
cult. ’ll admit there was plenty of 
work to do but we received so much 
willing help from all bankers throughout 
the country that it was anything but 
burdensome. Altogether we feel that we 
had a tremendously interesting and 
pleasant experience. The banks came 
through with flying colors. 

“Both Fred and I feel that one of the 
most stimulating and valuable aspects 
of the job was the chance it offered to 
get acquainted with grand men like 
Ted Gamble, the national director, and 
the others in his organization who con- 
tributed so much to victory. 

“While the drives are over, there is a 
big task ahead of the banks. I believe 
that we should continue to cooperate 
closely with the Treasury and promote 
the sale of bonds to non-bank investors. 
In the interest of sound banking there is 
no other policy that the banks can fol- 
low in the reconversion days ahead.” 


Continued Cooperation 
Frank C. Rathje, president of the 
American Bankers Association, informed 


Secretary of the Treasury Vinson on 
November 30 that the banks would 


Above is reproduced a form of citation sent in blank to the chairmen of all state War 

Finance Committees. It is to be awarded to banks for meritorious services to the war 

finance program. The exact method of procedure will be left to each chairman. Some 

will probably make a special ceremony out of it but in any case each chairman will 
adopt his own method of presentation. 


continue to cooperate with the Treasury 
in the sale of Savings Bonds in some 
form in the postwar period. 

Secretary Vinson had recently stated 
that although the Victory Loan was the 
last big public bond drive, sales of 
Series E, F and G Savings Bonds would 
be continued indefinitely, particularly 
through the payroll deduction plan. 

“Bankers are proud of their partici- 
pation in the War Loan Drives,” said 
Mr. Rathje. “They are anxious to see 
the benefits of the program continue, 
even after the need for drives is past. 
The American people have established 
a habit of thrift, the continuance of 
which is of great importance to a sound 
future economy. 

“Millions of persons in recent years 
have become partners of the Govern- 
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America’s War Loan Record 


Quota 


PERCENTAGE 


SALES oF Quota 


(In Millions of Dollars) 


$ 9,000 
13,000 


$ 12,947 
18,555 
18,944 
16,730 
20,639 
21,621 
26,313 
20,000 


$155,749 Average... 


ment through the purchase of bonds. 
This helped to build responsible citizen- 
ship, a quality needed for the future. 
“You will remember that before the 
war, member banks of this association 
voluntarily acted as issuing agents for 
Defense Bonds. Our efforts in this direc- 
tion were intensified during the war and 
we stand ready to help continue the 
program in whatever form is best suited 
to post-war conditions and local needs.” 


The Aid of 
State Association Secretaries 


In a letter from the chairman of the 
Committee on War Bond Drives which 
President Rathje read to the A.B.A. 
State Secretaries Section at its recent 
meeting in St. Louis, Mr. Knight said: 

“All of you have been very coopera- 
tive and have lightened considerably the 
task which the American Bankers As- 
sociation had given us. It has been a real 
pleasure working with you. 

“Tt is no exaggeration to say that the 
nation could not have mobilized for 
total war and complete victory without 
a healthy and cooperative banking struc- 
ture. The banking system gave the gov- 
ernment its full support and you have 
made an important contribution in build- 
ing up an effective organization which 
has been of immeasurable aid to the 
Treasury in helping it to conduct the 
greatest money-raising campaign in the 
world’s history. A creditable job has 
been done; we can all take pride in it.” 
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GOVERNMENT-OWNED PLANTS 
AVAILABLE TO PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


FOR SALE OR LEASE THROUGH RFC 


Many modern, fully-equipped industrial 
plants have already been declared Surplus 
Property by the Army, Navy and other war 
agencies. More and more plants will be de- 
clared surplus from now on. All of these 
properties are scheduled to be turned over to 


private ownership or management as soon 
as possible. 

They are to be sold or leased through Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation which has 
the responsibility of seeing to it that war 
plants become job-providers without delay. 


EVERY PLANT IN THIS CATEGORY IS OPEN FOR NEGOTIATIONS NOW 


CREDIT TERMS CAN BE ARRANGED 


It is obvious that the first step is to help 
private industry secure the plants which will 
turn out the nation’s postwar production. 


You do not have to wait until a government- 
owned property has been labelled “surplus’’. If 
you start negotiations immediately, the plant 
that you want to buy or lease may be made 


available to you as soon as it completes its 
wartime work. 


Pending the completion of negotiations, RFC 
stands ready to provide interim leases when 
feasible on a month-to-month basis pending 
formal lease or outright purchase. 


The most important consideration is . . . keep 
America working! 


HERE IS THE SIMPLE, THREE-STEP PROCEDURE FOR GETTING COMPLETE 
INFORMATION ON ALL AVAILABLE WAR SURPLUS PLANTS. 


@ Get in touch with your nearest local RFC Disposing Agency, listed below. 
Wire, write, phone or call in person. 


@ Talk to the competent, specialized personnel assigned to that office. 


®@ Carry on negotiations directly with the same local RFC Disposing Agency. 


This CURRENT CATALOGUE will help you locate the 
plant you need from the 1300 government-owned plants 


You can have this handy, ready-reference booklet with a 
complete description of every plant scheduled to be turned 
back to private industry. Write today to your local RFC 


Disposing Agency for your free copy. 


A DISPOSAL AGENCY DESIGNATED BY THE SURPLUS PROPERTY ADMINISTRATION 


AGENCIES LOCATED AT: ATLANTA + SIRMINGHAM + BOSTON + CHARLOTTE - CHICAGO - CLEVELAND - DALLAS 
DENVER + DETROIT - HELENA - HOUSTON + JACKSONVILLE - KANSAS CITY, MO. + LITTLE ROCK - LOS ANGELES 
LOUISVILLE - MINNEAPOLIS - NASHVILLE - NEW ORLEANS - NEW YORK - OKLAHOMA CITY - OMAHA - PHILADELPHIA 
PORTLAND, ORE. - RICHMOND - ST. LOUIS - SALT LAKE CITY - SAN ANTONIO - SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE - SPOKANE 
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EDITORIAL 


THE CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


THE OUTLOOK. If business today were operating in a 
normal, competitive way it would be fairly simple to 
look ahead and anticipate trends and developments. 

However, with so much of business still subject to a 
vast and complicated system of human controls it takes 
more than ordinary temerity to guess the immediate fu- 
ture. The law of supply and demand is not perfect but at 
least it is the same in the afternoon as it was in the 
morning or a week ago. 


Contrast Here and Abroad 


Business and finance in other parts of the world seem 
to be headed for a kind of concentration camp but here 
in this country we are basing our plans on the expecta- 
tion of being released. No one can be sure, of course, just 
what business will be like if and when it receives its 
freedom. 

Life in a concentration camp does something to the 
free spirit of an individual and certainly in the last 
few years something has happened to business which 
will be hard to shake off. 

But whatever doubts exist on this score and about 
particular aspects of the outlook, surely the economic 
climate is better. Many might dispute this but if we 
compare the situation today reflected in government 
actions, editorial comment and in other ways and follow 
the evolution of public opinion during the last 10 or 15 
years, we find two things: the desire to monkey with the 
economic machinery has waned and official vindictive- 
ness against business has almost gone out of style. 


Pending Problems 


Both the number and size of problems likely to come 
up for decision in the next 12 months promise to make 
the year interesting. There is hardly a business ailment 
of any importance here or abroad that a dose of goodwill 
and ordinary human understanding could not cure. 


The Let-Down Strike 


The biggest single difficulty at present is a let-down 
strike more or less general throughout the world which 
manifests itself naturally in a desire not to work. While 
attention is centered on spectacular labor trouble thou- 
sands of other businesses are proceeding with expansion 
plans long delayed by the war. There is an obvious de- 
sire shared by government, business and forward-looking 
labor to make use of the vast productive equipment and 
knowledge all around us. 

We are beginning to venture an occasional shy look in 
the direction of the national debt, and one even hears 
talk about someday when we can begin paring it down. 

The big task of the Treasury this year will be to work 
out a program for managing the debt and financing the 
Government in the realistic atmosphere of peace without 
any of the compulsions existing in war. 
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Rise in Commercial Loans 


Commercial, industrial and agricultural loans, and ~ 
open-market paper of commercial banks have been on 
the increase in recent months, during a period when gov- = 
ernment-guaranteed war-production loans have been de- 
clining. Whether due to seasonal causes or not, such | 
loans of commercial banks have risen toward the end of 
each of the past three years. The pattern this year is 
similar to that of 1943 and 1944, despite the falling off 
of war-production loans. Not only is the pattern similar, 7 
but the extent of this Fall’s increase has been greater | 
than in the previous years. ’ 

This is believed to reflect in some measure the in- © 
creased attention banks have been giving to term loans. 
In other words, commercial banks have become more 
active in a field previously pre-empted largely by invest- | 
ment houses. Many term loans, of course, are for work- | 
ing-capital purposes, a traditional activity of commercial ~ 
banks. 

Other contributory causes of the growing volume of ~ 
business loans are: seasonal or other building up of in- © 
ventories, increased borrowing by companies whose © 
civilian-goods production was reduced by the war; and ~ 
refunding. 


Competing with Socialism 


One reason the longer term view seems hopeful is that 
we are going to have a clear cut opportunity to compete 
with socialized production in many parts of the world — 
and demonstrate which is the more fruitful. 

One question of the year is what will happen in Eng- 
land as she discovers that socialism does not provide 
more or better houses, clothing or food. Under the cap- 
tion, “Soaring Cost” the London Daily Express recently © 
said: “State monopoly is extravagant. A typical example ~ 
of what happens under government control is the ex- | 
traordinary rise in the cost of prefabricated houses. Even 
builders who have spent their whole lives watching price 
trends are baffled by this one. 

“The prefabricated aluminum houses started life at 
£914. Its price has gone up and up and by the time 
Parliament sat yesterday it was £1365. 

“That figure is £165 more than the law permits a man 
to spend on building a brick house, that most of the 
community prefer.” 

The Soviet Union is a riddle, not so much because we © 
know so little about what goes on within its borders, 
as because Russians know so little about us. Russia is — 
not subject to the same news tides and influences which 7 
affect countries with full access to the news of the ¥ 
world and this intellectual isolation makes her un- ¥ 
predictable. 

Meanwhile her system of incentive wages is being de- © 
veloped aggressively in an effort to find some kind of 
a substitute for the natural driving force of free human 
competition. 
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